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AUTHOR’S PREFACR 

It IB difficult for those who are unacquainted with the iconography of the gods 
of the MahaySna Pantheon to realize the degi'ee of inter^t that may be attached 
to even a crude representation of a Northern Buddhist divinity. 

To the uninitiated the images of these deities are only of value as works of art, 
or as grotesque curios, with their various heads and many arms ; but to the initiated, 
apart from their artistic merit, they furnish an almost inexhaustihle fund for study 
and research. 

The most acourate source of mforniatioa in regaid to the Northern Buddhist 
divinities has been found in the sMhana, or texts of invocations of the gods, in which 
they aie described with much detaiL Unfortunately, sodhafta of all the gods of 
*'he Mahayana Pantheon have not as yet been discovered, and theve remain a number 
deities about whom very little is known, At any moment, however, a flood of light 
lay be thrown on these obscure divinities, for, among otheia, Mr, Ekai Kawaguchi 
Japanese Buddhist priest who spent three years in Tibet disguised as a Chinese 
monk) is translating some valuahle manusci'ipts which he succeeded in carrying out 
ofTibet 

The study of the iconography of the Northern Buddhist deities is therefore in Its 
intancy. With the exception of a few erudite books, little lias been uritten on the 
subject, and it is only by persistent research, and by a comparative study of the 
ei’ mples in the museums of Europe, India, and Japan, as iveU as In the temples of the « 

No them Buddhist countries, that one can arrive at a comprehensive knowledge 
f '' these gods and of their evolution during the process of transmission from India via 
( ‘ese Turkestan (and later, thi-ough Tibet) to China, Mongolia, and Japan, 

The Tibetan and Mongolian lamas, from whom one would expect to get 
much valuable information, are, unfortunately, with few exceptions, more versed 
in the tenets of their religion than in the iconography of their godsi and as Tibet is 
silU *a forbidden land’, intercourse with the Tibetan lamas in their own country 
is practically impossible. Among the Japanese Buddhist priests, however, thei-e are 
v6ry learned tnen« 

Through the kindness of the late Professor Arthur Lloyd, whose death has 
recently deprived Japan of one of its greatest authorities on Japanese Buddhism, 

I was put into communication with Mr. S, Tachibana, Buddhist priest and Sanskrit 
scholar, who has kindly made many researches for me. I have also to thank ^rama^ 

Kawaguchi of Benaies, 6ramana Jeshu Oda, Eector of the Chomoji Monastery atNagoya, 
and Hr. Henazono of Tokyo, for their help in making certain researches possible. 
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AUTHOE’S PREFACE 


I owe special tbanlcs to M. A. Foucher for his kindness In reading through 
my manuscript and, as I am not a Sanskrit scholar, in revising the marking of 
the letters in the Sanskrit words used in the text. I am also much indebted to 
him, as weE aa to Sir Aurel Stein, explorer in Central Asia, to Hen* von Le Coq, 
explorer in Chinese Turkestan and attached to the Museum fUr Volkerkunde, Berlin, 
as well as to Mr. E. Denison Eoss, officer in charge of the Records of the Government 
of India, and philologica] secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for their kindness 
in giving me opportunities of studying Buddhist temple paintings, fi-escoes, and 
miniatures which are not accessible to the general public. 

My initiation into the intricacies of the Mahay3.na system I owe to M. J. 
Deniker, whose general study on the vast and complicated doctrine of Buddhism in 
its various ramifications will form a sufficient introduction to the subject for the 
general reader, and will enable him to approach 'with a fair measure of equipment the 
detailed discussion of the individual deities, their symbols and characteristics, found 
in the following pages. 

I place my book under the protection of the goddess SarasvatL May she inspire 
her consort Manjufiri to dmw his sword of Wisdom and ‘ cleave the clouds of 
Ignorance' so that in time the West may come to a clearer understanding of the East. 


pABiit, JUfirrA ISIS. 
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Temple banner: flf assembly of diTinitiea^ {In ookurg.J Tibetap. 

FrofUhpiec€. (Key to the Te'cgs-Sin facing p. 192.) 

Gautama Buddha. Biohjec gilt ^ height 37 in. Preientcd to Geni^’ H* Getty 
by H*K.H. Priace DaraTong of Siam. (In oolouis.) * . . , 

Dai-nichi'nyorai* "Wood, lacquered; height 10 iHi -laiianesep 
Vejmdhaia. Copper gilt; height 6 in* Tibetarip 
Akshobhja. Bronze^, silver inkid ^ height in. Tibetan. 

Ahflhohhya. Copper gilt; height 6 in* Til)etaa 
Amihlyns. Clay; height4 in. Found in the Honan^ Clsina. 

Gapiuina Buddha. Cky ^ height 4^ in. Presented to Henry lb Getty by 
‘ lI.RJI, Prince Damrong of Siam. 

Vajiadham. Wood^ lacquered ; height 54 in. Til>etfln (?)* 

Manjaar!. Clay i height 44 in* Found in the Honan, Chian 
KongDdatta. Wood; height G in. Japanese. 

Kongosatta. Wood, painted^ height 7 in. Japanese- 
Vajrasattm Bronze; height 4 in. Tibetan. 

Keoteric Buddha. Ivory; he^ht Z in. From Oj^ntse, Tibet 
Saqivara (?) in a shrine. Wood, painted, exterior gold liicquer; height 4 in. 
Japanese. 

Aizen-mjD-6 in a pocket shrine. Sandal-wood, cover red IncqueT; height 3 in. 
Kwan-non on a Hon, Kongusaitn on an clephant>, pocket shrine. Sandal¬ 
wood painted, exterior gold lacquer i height 3^ m. Japanese 
Gautama Buddha seated on a fi ve-hended serpent- Steel; height 34 in. Cnm- 
bodia. Fresanted to Henry Ib Getty by H.R.H. Prince Damrong of Siam. 
Gautama Buddha. Bronze i height 44 in- Singalcsn^ 

DlpaAkara Buddha Bronze i height 20 in. Siamese. 

Gautama Buddha aptaking his first wordSd Bronze; height 6 in. Chinese (?), 
Gautama Buddha (fizst bath given by the N&gns}. Bronze gilt; height 
11 in. Chmese 

Gautama Buddha. Wood, oarved with gold leaf; height Ll in. Siaun^. 

Gautama Buddha. Wood, covered with gold leaf; height 22 in. BiirmaBo (?). 

Gautama Buddha. Gold lacquer; height 23 tn. Burmese- 
Gautama Buddha. Silver; height 4^ in* Siamese ..... 
Gautama Buddha. Bronze; hair and draperies, ndveri mouth, eyes and cam, 
enamel; height in. Tibetan (?)..*.... 
Gautama Buddha, aseetie. Wood; height 3 in. Japanese. 

Gautama Buddha, aacetie. Wood; height 4 in. Japanese. 

Gantama Buddho, ascetic; Bronze ; height 2^ in. Japaneso^ 

Onutoma Buddha^ nscetio- Baml> 0 O'T 00 t; height 4 in. Ja;ianeoe . 
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Bnddha. Bronze ; height ISJ in. Jain. 

Gantomi Buddha seated on a seven'headed Naga. Slate j height 8 in. Cam- 

bodtikii. 

Head of Gaetoma Bnddha, GandhOra School. Slate ; height 2i in, Indian. 

Presented to the author by Mine. Miohel- 
The Parinirvann of the Buddha. Wood, gold Jaoquer, and painted ahrine; 
height lOiHi Jap&nese. 

MafijnM, Wood ; height 4 in. Stand end cover of flaming pearl, gold 
lacqaeiT, Japane^* 

JuDt&i Kwftu-noii. Wood, gold lacquer, painted abrine; height 10 in, J&painese a 
StQpa coDtainifjg Wood^ paiotcd ; height IS iri+ From the Horyftji 

temple, Kara. One of the mmiature atapoa ordered by the Empresa 
KjJken Tenno in the twelfth cfiotucy and presented to the temple, 

Gautama Buddha. Clay plaque with Chinese eharacters at the hack, ninth 
century* 

Stupa* Stones height Sin. Prc55eiited to Henr^i* H. Getty hy the Mahaut of 
Bodb^-Gayfi. 

ITio Porinirvauaofthe Buddha. Stone; height 10in. FrBgmcot from Bodh- 
Gay5 ..***•** ‘ * ’ ^ " 

Mnitreyo on a Lion Throne* Eron^ pit ; height 10 in, Tibetan 
Jleifcreya. Biron:ie with tnrquoise ornaments \ height S in* Tibetan. 
Maitreya. Bronze ; height 3 in* TihetBn. 

Maitreya. Bronze j height S iiii Tibetan* 

Amtoyna. Bronze; height fi in * Tibetan ^ 

Manila (GarbhadhStn) , - . . * * * ■ 

The Thirteen Shin-gon Buddhas* Bronze ; height 7 in, Japanese 
Amida* Wood, gold lacquer; height 3J in, Japanese- 
Amidn- Wood, gold lacquer', height 5 in* Japanese. 

AndtHyus. Bronze gilti tnrqtioiae ornamente ; height 9 in* Tibetan, 
AmitAyus* Bronze gilt ; height 3 J in, Tibetan . * * ■ - 

Nllga lamp. Bronze; height 11 iii. Indian, 

Amitayua* Bronze ; hciglit 10 in, Tibetan. 

MnBjoirt(or Avalokito?)* Bronze gilt with tniquoise ornBmcnts ; height 11 in* 
Kopalese^ 

Buddhlet emblematic vase. Copjier gilt with molher'Of-pcarl omamenta i 

height 15 in* Tibetan. .. * - 

Dogmatic form of Avnlokiteavara* Bronze gilt w ith jewel omnments; height 
30 in. Tibetan or Kcpnleao *.«-,,** 
Aralokitc^vam* Bronze gilt ; height 3 in* Tibetan. 

Ayalokite^vara* Bronze ; height 8 in* Chinese* with inecription at the hack 
too odaced to decipher, 

Avalokitdvaift* Bronze gilt ; height 4 in* 'fibetati. 

Avalokitdvara* Bronze lacquer, face painted ; height 0 in, IHbetan * 

Avalokites^una wdth twelve emanations. Bronze; height 10 in* Tibetan 
Avnlokite^vara. Copper gilt; height lOJ in, Tibetan. 

Avnlokitie^vaja(?). Bronze; height 5 in^ Tihetan. 

Avalokitdvjim (Amogbapa^aJ* Bronze gilt ; height 14 ip. Tibetan* 
Avalokite^vam. Bronze gilt; height 17 in. T^l^etnn * * , , , 
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AvnloliiteSvATB * 22,000 Bms ', Copper gilt ; hoigbt 16 in. Tibetan . 
a. P^maptinj. Bronze gilt; height 5 b. From the Honan, Chinn, 

A, Kwan-non. Bronze gilt •, height 5i in, Japmese. 

0 and d. Padmapani. Bronze gilt; height 6 in. From the Monati, China 

Kwan-jin (Sung-tee), Poroelain j height 15 in, Chinese, .... 
Kwan-yin (Snn^tsc), Poroehiia j height 13 in, Chinese. 

Kwnn-jin, PoTcelain ; height 8 in. Chinese, 

Kwan-yin, Poreelain i height S in. Chinese. 

Kwen-yin, Poroehkin ; height SJ in. Chinese 

8h5 Kwaa-non (Padnifliflai). Wood, face and breast eoverod with gold leal, 
glory painted ] height £0 in. Prom Nam, Japan , . . . , 

RatnapSnL Wood, gold lacquer ; height 8i in, Japanese, 

Kwan-jin (Snng*tee). Bieeuit \ height ^ in, Chinese. 

Kwan-yin (Sung-tee). Tvoiy ; height 4 in. Chinese. 

Kwan-yin. Bronze i height 6 in. Chineso 

Kwan-uon. Bronze gilt; height 134 JapaneHe. Small statue belongs 
tn the Imperial Trossnrts of Japan 

Kwan-non (Gyo-ran or ‘fish basket '). Wood, caned and painted; height 
29 in. Japanese 

Ki-shi-mo-jin. Wood ; height S in. Japanese. 

Xoyoflii Kwan-non, Wood; height 9 in, Japanese. 

Ba-to Kwan-non. Wood, jjainted ; height 38 in, Japanese, 
fia-to Kwan-non, Bronze ; height 4 in, Japanese . , . , ■ 

Jizfi (KBhitigarbha), in a shrine. Silver ; height 9 in, Japanese. 

Jiao. Wood, lacquered and painted ; height 12 in. Japanese, 

Kfihitigarbha. Bronze | height 8 in, Tibetan. 

Jizo, Wood ; height 12 in. Japanese 
Pn-h'ien (Samnntabhadra), Bronze ; height 5 in. Chinese. 

Wen-ahn (MenjirirT). Bronze ; height B in. Chinese 
Monjn (MafljnirT), Wood, lacquerwi and pointed; height 31 in. Japanese. 
Kwan-yin, Bronze gilt and pointed; height 9 in. Chinese. 

Mahjirin. Bronze gilt ; height 4 in. Tibetan. 

MailjirirT. Copper gilt; height 6 in. Nepalese. 

MahJoirT. Copper gilt ; height 4 in. Tibetaa. 

Sirphanlda-Lokeivara, Bronze ; height 64 in. Tibetan , , . . 

White T&tii ‘ of the seven eyes Painting ; height 12 in, Tihetau (in onlouTie] 
Titi, Bronze ; height 7 in. Tibetan. 

ThriL (SiiphanSda). Aggloiuern ted material, lacqnercd ; height 10 in. Tibetan. 
Tara. Copper gilt and yellow jade ; height 4 in. Tibeten. 

'Dlra, Copper gilt with jewel ornaniente; height 14 in. Tibetan. 

TBril. Bronze with traces of gilding and jewel otnaiaejite ; height 28 in. 

Tibetan . . . . * ■ * 

Aizen-myiS-S in a shrine. IVood, laeqnered and painted ; height 5 in. Japanese. 
Muriel in a shrine. Wood, lacquered and pamted; height 34 in. Japanese. 
Bnddho, ascetic, in a shrine. Wood ; rcliqiiarj- with ‘ Bnddha bone* ; height 
54 in, Japanese. 

Juntei Kwan-non in a shrine, Wood, lacquered and painted; height € in. 
Japanese 
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Monet. Bronee ; height 2 in. Tibetan. 

IJabniehae^ayE. Bronze gilt ; height 4 in. TibeUn. 
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lievajm with hie &kti. Bronze ; height 4 in, Tibetan. 

flarogriva. Copper gilt; height 7 in. Tibetan. 

liayagrtra with his &kti. Bronze gilt ; height 11 in. Tibetan. 
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Yfl win- Bronze; height 4^ in. Tibetan. 
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A CitipatL Aliniatnre; height 5 b. Tibetan. 
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d, Fudn. Wood, painted; height 30 in. Japanese 

To-wen (Bisbamon}. Bronze ; height 16 in. Chinese . . . . . 

Bskinl. Temple banner; height 25 in. Tibetan (ta oolours) 
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k Ts’ango.jia. Bronze; height 5 in. Tibetan. 
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■ NOTE 

The Tibetan names are written according U> the method used in the Dictionary 
of Sarat Chandia Das with small modifications, and ti-analated by J. Denikeir. 

For the Mongolian names, the Eainstedt method has been followed with the 
exception of the Greet gamma, which has been replaced by the letters gh. The 

translations are by J, Denlker. * i* 

The Chinese character are by Kia Kien Tchou and the English transcriptions 

have been made by Professor Bullock. 

The Japanese names are transcribed by S. Tacbibana. 
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ADDENDA AND ERRATA 


3 ftud 27^ no^e 5, Attliuugh Amido, in Japan^ Lb one of the Hvo 
DhyAni-Buddhaa (Qochi Nyomi) the Aiuida aecta do not worship the other four 
DhyAni Buddhas. 

Page 6. The Apparent confusion in Japan in regard to the repreBcntationa 
of EougOaatta and Fugen may he explained by the fact that in the Secret 
Doctrine they sure identified k 

Page 23. ^anla may hold in iiLa left hand in dhyana mudra a bowl 
resembling a begging-bowl, in wlucli case the medicina] fruit is uBiially hold in 
the right hand in yammudriL In Japan^ ITa^hu^ahi also bolds the medicine-bowl 
in the left baud whicbr however^ ia in vara mudra, whilo the light in lifted 
in abhaya mudrlL If the modiciuD'howl is missing, Yaku^ahi roBembles the 
representations of Shaka. 

Pago 27. Tlie Dhyani Bodbisattva of Vigraaattvft U Ghantiipani. 

Pago Si. The dhyaiia mudra of Vairomnn when in the centra of the 
Garbhadhatii man^ia differs from th& usual mystic gesture in that the tipa of 
the thumbs touch each other. 

Page 83» M^fO-ken and not MiO'ken. 

Pago 39. O-mi-to fo in Cliina ha& also the usual dhyflnn mudra of tho 

Indian representation. 

j\jnaterasu is sun-goddc^. 

Page 49+ Amids^ when standing (he may also be seated) has the right liand 
in abhays and the left in vara mudrili and thus resembles Bhaka with this 
diBerence that tho tip of the thumb touches the tip of the index in both bands, 
forming the ^dogmatic' gesture. The three jioaea of the bands of jlimida: 
dhyJLna, dharmacakrat ahhaya and vara, may have three variations^ the tiia 
of the thumbs touching the iudox^ second or third fingars. The second 
linger is the most popular in Korea. The third ts very rare. 

Pages 46 and 99^ The Buddha in the triad with Fugen and Monju, in 
Japan, is always SMka^ although he may resemble Aini<ia wheOt in tho abliaya 
and vara mudrUs, the tingers are somewhat lienh If the second Enget is 
slightly iTont, it indicates the Shingon sect 

Pago 150. Tho writer, in ftceordamsa with Batow and other authorities, 
has plfucDil Kniuoku guardian of the Bouth. In tlie he is made 

guardian of tho West^ in which case, if correct, Socho would be guard Lad of 
the South. 


Cir'efry BmfdhimtK 


/"aa p. xvi. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF BUDDHISM AND ITS EVOLUTION 
worship tlM Doctnne, I '"“'“"P „ religion. It is uttered ond repeated 

firrelTrl^urt fonuuia: »»« CO". *"« 

ewel in the lotus 1 % . folbwers foi-tn a third 

Now. to gi.e a thb forinula of the th.^e jewels 

part of the human specif. i « the life of the sole and unique historical Buddha 
Fimt shall we shaU summarize briefly 

(enlightened apace and time, in mrier 

the doctrine preach^ by him, folio g 

that we may ««f -e shall give a description of the 

countnes to which it has penetrat ^ , J T^mditp’^ and sketch what may 
constitutiou of the Buddhist clergy {espeeudly the Lamarte), and saete 

be called the material side of the religion. 

I. Buti.i>H> 

Gautama, tor this reason cue c --1 jlw,j.u_ ;« the same wav as among the 

N^t:l'hTu®";X'^ Co.uni- havbg the siguificauce aireply 

- r:f 

near Kapilavastu the ^pi^_ ^ ^ at^the foot of the Himalaya, near 

chief. It IS situated m t ^ ^ literature of Buddhism there is no complete 

the present frontier of ^ _ reconstruct it from fragmeuU 

SSdSd ca^M toureeute,' which have only a ebgle cummou characteriat,<>- 

and comineiitariei in the Pah UngiHtgc (n ^iiilMt 

1 Per detoUeawp. 15- int*rmtdi«y between Sanskrit imd Pfflknt, tie 
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the surriDUiiding of the actual facts by a haze of legends. The life of Bfikya 
is divided by the Buddhist theologians into twelve 'aots’,^ which can be summarized 
according to Northern Buddhists as follows : (1) The Bodhisattva; ^akya-muni 
descends from the higher heaven (rffsAifa) to earth in the form of a young white 
elephant. 

(2) He enters into the Ixxly of his mother, Maya, by the right side without 
causing her any pain. 

(3) Ten months later he reappears from his mother's body, but with human 
aspect. His birth, signalized by various prodigies, is honoured by Brahma, Indra, 
and the other Bi^hman divinities. 

(4) Despite the supematurai powers shown by this child who, at the time of 
his birth, took seven paces in the four directions con'eaponding to the four miseries 
of life (see later}, he receives the education leserved for the sons of princes. Losing 
his mother seven days after his birth, Prince Slddhilrtba is biought up first of all 
by his aunt, Mahaprajapati, then taken to school. There, however, he astonishes 
all his masters by reciting to them everything they desire to teach him and much 
else besides. In like fashion he proves himself pre-eminent at sports. Nevertheless 
melancholy pervades his teiug, and he suirenders himBelf more and more to meditation. 

(5) To dispel bis sadness his parents conceive the idea of giving him a wife, 
and he marries a princess of the Koliya clan, to whom the Buddhist texts ascribe 
the name of Yaioda or of Gopa By her he becomes father of a son R&hula. But 
not the joys of wedded life, nor the pleasures of the harem, nor his love for his eon 
can overcome In the young prince pieoccupationa of a philosophical and moxtd kind. 
The evolution of bis thought is well represented in the legend by the symbol of ' the 
four meetingsHarassed by the question of the purpose of life, Siddhartha leaves 
the city in his chariot and falls in with an old man whose decrepit air strikes him. 
‘ We live then to grow old and decrepit!' he eries. In the course of similar wanderings 
he comes upon a sick man and a funeral pi-ocession, 'So this is life/ he meditates, 
' sufiering—then final annihilation 1 * Fortunately the fourth meeting dissipates his 
pessimism.' Seeing a hermit perfectly calm in his retreat, perfectly happy in his 
contemplation, the prince divines that the true way of salvaiion lies in the 
renunciation of the joys of life, causes of three great evils, old age, sickness, and 
death,® and in the surrender of oneself to contemplation which frees one from the 
ties of earth, 

(6) At the age of twenty-nine or thiity, having failed to obtain from his father 
leave to adopt the ascetic life, Siddhartha secretly leaves the palace, and abandons 


iu cniljr to file inomciit wten ^kja-muni, after 
frttaiiuiig petfect kn&wledge liegiiiE lua 

preflcbjDg, Tte LtxliU (jn Tlbetiii 

cer-ral-p«i) And the MvJjAVBstii of the Nortbem liud- 
dhlstfi supply UB with onJy fery few new elemeute. 
Some fragments tauchiiig m the eDd of the life of 
* BhagATAt' (the Blnsod Quo) ort to he touni m 


the VinayA (the mmt feiicicDt porttbn of the I^ti 
cauciii), 

^ Cf. Foucher —Um liM indimm jlttw du 

Butldhar ForiB, cks ^aii^ 

* In oortoiii Buddhist writiDgi birth Is Addod^ 
thug makiug the ^vilg qf Uh four. 
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wife, children, kinsfolk, concubines, and all his posseasiotis. The legend telle the 
story of bis journey at some length. He sets out on bis horse, Kanthaka, under 
whose shod hooves the gods place their hands lest the noise should waken 
the guard. At a certain distance from his native town he discards his princely 
attire for rough garments of orange colour, cuts his hair, and so forth. Fiom this 
moment Prince Siddhartha deserves the sacretl name of ^akya^muni or Gautama. 
He goes forward on foot ' to s^ik salvation ^; but where is s^vation to be sought 1 
At this period India did not lack various sects and schools, metaphysical, religious, 
and mystical. Among the most widely spread was the school of Sankhya, which 
taught the doctrine of deliverance from the cycle of i^enewed births recognized by all 
the creeds of India. Not less known was the school of Yoga, which was derived from 
the above, and principally developed the ascetic side of its doctrine. To one of the 
initiated of this latter school, the monk Alara (or Arada)-Kalama, ^kya-muni applies 
on reaching the town of Yai&Ui, Dissatisfied, however, with the monk's teaching, ho 
continues his journey and comes toRajagriha, the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, 
where, after refusing the offer made by King Bimhisara of a share of the throne, he 
retires to the mountains and follows the teaching of a cselehmted. Yogist, the ascsetic 
Udraka Hamaputra. In Its desire to emphasize the originality of the doctrine of 
Buddha, the legend describes him as equally little satisfied w'ith the instructions of this 
philosopher, but we are forced to believe that os a matter of fact the young ascetic 
benefited by the teaching of several masters, for we find in Buddhism more than 
one fundamental feature of the doctrines of Sankhya, of Yoga, and of other 
contemporary schools (see later). 

(7) The legend shows us ^ilkya*rauni, wearied at last of all these false teachers, 
seeking m the mortification of the body the solution of the problems which vex him. 
Leaving the country of Magadha, he retires with five disciples whom he has 
succeeded in gathering about him, to a desert place in the small district of Unibilva 
near Gayil. There for six years he gives himself over to the most painful mortifica¬ 
tions : he attains to the consumption of a single gi-ain of rice in the day, and ends 
by reducing himself almost to the condition of a skeleton. 

However, finding in asceticism no help towards the solution of the problems 
of metaphysics and moral philosophy, he changes bis system and returns to ordinary 
life, a course which wins for him the contempt of his fi\^ pupils, who etigmatii^ him 
as glutton and voluptuary because he accepts a little milk and honey otfered by 
two young village women, the sistens (according to certain versions) Nanda and 
Nandabala. 

(8) Unmoved by these reproaches, ^akya-muni goes forih to the town to-day 
called Bodh'-Gaya, There he seats himself at the foot of a tree and declares that, 
though his body may' wither away in this position of meditation, he will not leave 
it until he has attained the ' Bodhl' or perfect knowledge.’ And one night tlie 
miracle happens; 6akya-mutii has attained the Bodhi; an inward illumination lays 

' Tbcre in ttiU ehown at Ute pretciU tiiu« in of Bo4]lit niider tha shudow of wbich le^od dt- 
Kodh^-Giiji a 6g-tiee beniiikg the The Tree dai^B ihe fourLdi:'? of Etiddhism to mt. 
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all things open to bis underataitding* Successivelj he gains (t) the knowledge 
of ptedous existences; {2) the destruction of evil desires; (3) knowledge of the 
nexus {iijmtemiion) of the twelve iutemelated causes; and finally (4) complete 
knowledge in its three divisions (see later). In a word from his former state of being 
Bodhisattva he becomes Buddha. 

(9) But at what price of superhuman effort has he won this supreme 
knowledge 1 To all the causes of difficulty inherent in his task has been added the 
malevolence of Alara, the Oenius of BvQ and his personal enemy. Alike during 
the ascetic life of Salcya at Umbilva and during his sojourn under the Bodhi 
tree this maleficent being spares no effort, according to the legend, to prevent 
^akya from becoming Buddha. At firet he tries to turn him from the way of 
holiness by threats and by loosing against him all the elements of nature and the 
fury of the armies of evil spirits. Then he seeks to reach him by the attractions 
of three virgins and numberless beautiful women. But ^iikya comes victorious 
fi'om these trials. It vrill be recognized that these narratives aie a parable, 
easih- comprehensible by the multitude, of the inward strife waged in the soul 
of »akya between natural attachment to the outer world and pleasures of life 
and the total renunciation of the ascetic. In the same n-ay the refijsal of Buddha 
when Mira offers to make him at once into the heavenly Buddha without bis 
passing through the stage of Manushi-Buddha (see p. 9), implies the desire of 
Sikya to propagate his teaching, to make known to men the true path of salvation, 
and thus to deliver them from the fated circle of renewed births. 

(10) Tlie possession of the Bodhi once attained, ^ikya remains yet seven (or 
seven times seven) days at the foot of the tree in order fully to enjoy his beatitude 
Afterward.'S he goes forth under other trees and walka by the side of rivers and 
streams where the nagas (serpents) shield him fi'om the rays of the sun with their 
heads miraculously multiplied and enlarged. Tins legend, which is of purely 
Hindu origin (Vishnu was shielded by ser])ents in exactly the same way), clearly 
reflects the period of early hesitations and experiments which preceded the 
actual propa^tion of the teaching. According to the texts of the Southern 
Buddhists, this propagation opened with the conversion of two merchants, Trapusa 
and Bhallika, who are considered by the theologians of Buddhism not as the first 
discipl^, but as lay adherents to the faith {Ujmsaka in Sanskrit). Just at fii-st the 
preaching of the new* gospel does not seem to have liad much success. The environ¬ 
ment, it would appear, was not very favourable, for Buddha decided to set out for 
Benares. On the ri^ towards that city he met an aged 'monk', Upaka. to 
whom, for the first time, he declared his quality of Arheti (the Saint or ' Worthy } 
and of Jina (the victorious), 

(11) The real propagation of the faith and the foundation of a school and of 

a community (sanjfe), after the fashion of the other' churches' of contemporary India, 
o^y began with the arrival at Benares, where Buddha found once more bis five original 
dificipl^. At first they receive him with contempt, hut ai-e quickly converted by the 
preaching known as i.e, the preaching'of the fouiidati^ of 
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th® reign of the Lawor literally. ' the turning (or aetting in motion) of the wheel 
of the Law Fov the fii-at time in this discourse Buddha sets forth the foundation of 
his teaching on ' the four truths ’ (see later). Conversions become nmneroua after this 
success; there is the rich young man YaiSaB, with his kinsfolk and dependants; then 
at Urubilva we find the thousand Brahmans whose leaders, the brothers KaSyapa, 
become tire first apostles of the new faith ; and many more besides. Lastly, Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha, with the majority of his people, adopts the Buddhist doctrine, 
and presents to Buddha the ' Park of bamboos ’ (Veluvana) near Biijagriha, which 
becomes the head-quarters of the community. There are converted Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana, the two chief followere of Buddha, 

(12) The Buddhist documents are sparing of detail about the forty-five later years 
of Buddha’s life, consecrated to the propagation of bis teaching and to the^ or^ni^- 
tion of the monastic communities. They give, however, the description of his division 
of his day ; narratives of the attacks directed against him by his cousin, the renegade 
Devadatta, who was eventually converted, aud by the six jealous enemies designated 
collectively as 'Tivthika ; the stoij of his journey to the city of his birth, Kap^vastu, 
where he converts his father, and where all the inhabitants become monastics ; the 
foundation of a community of nuns in this city by Gautami, aunt of sakya ; the 
conversion of Rabnla, the son of Buddha ; the donation by the courtesan Amrapall; 
finally, the wars which brought ruin to the fatherland of ^fl.kya. On the other hand, 
there are in the Buddhist works abundant details about the death of Idakya-muni. hen 
over eighty years of age, Buddha sets out for the town of Kudinagara, capital of the 
Mai la tribe. Thence he goes to the village of Pava, where he eats a meal offered him 
by the blackamith Cuiida Unable to digest the unhealthy food, Buddha falls ill, 
and, feeling death at hand, he lays him down on his right side, his head turned 
towards the north, and gives to his faithful disciple and lieutenant, Ananda, his last 
Instructions for the organization of the community Warned hy Ananda, the people 
of the Slalla tribe (and even the beasts, avers the legend) assemble around the dying 
master, who speaks a last wal'd on the vanity of all things that are, and on the 
necessity of seeking salvation in meditation and the renunciation of worldly pleasures. 
After seven days of prayer, music, and ceremomes, in which all the living creatures 
share, the body of Buddha is burnt, and the aslies, distributed among several kings 
and peoples, are preseiwed in eight funerary monuments (see Stfipa in the Glossary).’ 
One of these groups of relics has recently been discovered (in t DOS) in its reliquary of 
silver, which was the work of a Greek artist, and bears inscriptions. The precious 
casket was buried under a SitTpa, raised by King Kanlshka, near the city of Peshawar. 
The date of Buddha's death was probably 477 me. 


’ Certnin Buddhist toita difidt tliifl Imt' act' into 
two—tbe death ftud the iHsti’ibntLoH of i]ie relicfl, 
while they make iato a single 'act' tHcnjo erenti^ 
here givtn nadet tumibera 9 and 10* Our present 
diTisiGii ia the mare ortliodos for Northern Bud- 
iIKists. It for m the cntecHiflin 


taught to Mongpl -childFea. Properly to imphaEize 
M the details of the life of Enddha a dittsioii 
Luto sisTty-fear pnragicapliB should be made of the 
itoryp as was done hy Foacher ia the Diemoir cited 
above (p. rt.)* 
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IL The Teaching ; its Propagation and Modifications 

(a) Prim»7it'e Teaching, ^akyA-muni left belibd him no writing; his instruction 
was entirely oral. It is, accordingly, impossible to form an idea of his doctrine ^except 
from the most ancient sacred boohs which constitute the primitive ' canons . The 
religion founded by ^akya-muni did not form a wholly new element in the Hindu 
world. Like all the creeds of India, it was baaed upon two fundamental ‘ verities ’: 
imnsmigration, or ‘ renewed biith * (iShnstina in Sanskrit), and the remuneration, or the 
consequences' or ' the fruits of the deeds ’ {Karma^i), According to the Bvahmanists 
and the various sects which existed in India at the time of the appearance of Buddh^ra, 
all living beings die only to be reborn in the form of other beings, superior or inferior^ 
accoidiug to the deeds committed in their previous lives. Man, therefore, may be 
reborn as god or as beast, as he has proved good or evil in his human existence. 
Primitive Buddhism accepted this conception without criticism as an axiom, and, 
indeed, no sect^Brahmanist, Buddhist, Sankhya, or Jain—has ever sought to dispute 
or to deny what may be termed a national article of Hindu faitli. But the 
discrepancy between ^ilkya-mum and the Brabmanists and other sectari^ lies in 
the pre-eminently moral natuie of his doctrine, a doctrine rather psychological than 
theological While the Brabmanists teach that there exists a God creator of ah 
things (Jiiwni) and that the circle of transmigrations of the soul through ma.terial 
coverings must be terminated, by the virtue of offerings, sacrifices, and adoration of 
the gods, in the absoiption of individual souls into the imivei'sal, primitive Buddhism, 
on the contraiy, is an atheistic religion, or rather philosophy, recognizing neither 
creator nor oiganlzer of the universe, neither personal soul nor universal, and 
admitting worship of deities as somathiiig secondary. The entiie weight of its 
metaphysical edifice rests on a single basis—the idea of deliverance. But deliverance 
from what evil 1 From the interminable and fate-ordained circle of renewed births, 
which, with all its accompanying evils, seemed a thing of ten'or. But why and 
how must a man free himself from this circle of destiny in order that he may attain 
the condition of Buddha and may exist in another world, opposed to the Sansara and 
named Nirvanal The reply to this last question is the essential stuff of the whole 
Buddhist religion, ^akyn-muni formulated it excellently in his renoism^ discourse 
at Benares (see p. 20) svhen be announced the four holy ‘truths’ (Ca/wfiri argasafySn^, 
namely: (1) the esistenoe of pain (DwAff); (2) the definition of the cause of pain 
(S^rnteidajra) ; >4®) suppression of this cause (MwxWirt) •, (4) the path which leads 
to this suppression, the so-called noble eightfold path ashtangiha nuifg(^. 

It amounts to this, that all things existent are but passing; all that is born is 
condemned to death ; all that is created is condemned to dissolution. In a uord 


' To-tla^ Nortliem Biiddhlena conieKeH the tndst- 
ence of six clftBscs i>f living beings : two living ttpon 
eartht bensts; two living beneAtb tie 

earth, tha Prtta (in Bftjwrkrit) or ifiVii (in Mongol), 
coodeiDtietl to mu etflrtml linngtr wid thiret by reason 
of their narrow thronti, which shoot forth fire when 


they iledm to Annk^ and the iuliayttmta of 
divided into twenty-two ciMoea according to their 
tonnentn * Iwtlj two living io heaven, the Astim— 
who etrogglfl continoally against the god«—and, 
higbeet of all, the Tarioua diviiiitiia thcmselvefl. 
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every pleasure is only the prelude to grief and pain ; life brings on old age, the 
actiii'ity of our organa brin^ on disease, love brings on separation from the beloved, &c. 
(Truth 1). This pessimistic conception, born in the brain of 4ilhya-muni more than 
2,000 years before Schopenhauer, caused him to redect on the cause of sutlering 
(Truth 2). This cause is the ‘ thirst for life *, that Impulse towards activity which we 
W^tern people, on the contrary, exalt. While man is under the domination of this 
‘joie de vivreof this ^ will to live \ he is not liberated from the ties of rebirth 
(Truth 3), To be delivered from the sorrows of Samra man must therefore be 
delivered from the * thirst for life ‘ (Truth 4). To explain better these * verities * as 
well as the meaning of life the first Ruddhist theologians invented a ‘causal nexus', 
or connexion of causes {praTHt/asamutjiiida), comprising twelve causes {Nidam, literally, 
' preliminary condition *) w'hich are formulated as follows : 

{^) Ignorance produces the syntheses or concealed impressions or 

tendencies (sansMm), 

(2) The sj^theses pioduoe cognition or the substance of thought {vijUana). 

(3) Cognition produces name and form {ndttiariipa). 

(4) Name and form produce ‘the sixfold sphere' or six organs of senses 
(slttu^ayatana). 

(5) ‘ The sixfold sphere ' produces contact 

(6) Contact produces feeling (tiedauo), 

(T) Feeling produces craving or ' thirst' {frisky). 

(8) Craving produces gi-osping at, or attachment to existence {upM&m), 

(0) Grasping produces renewed existence or origination {bJiamy 

(10) Renewed existence produces birth 

(11) Birth iJdft) produces 

^ (12) OH age and death, grief, lamentation, distress, i. e. the real or actual 
life (ffwiTOfia).** 


This series of almost incompreheusible phrases forms the obscurest point in the 
Buddhist dogma, and one which the savants of the West have attempted to explain 
lu various ways. However, the obscurity can be elucidated, if the formula be taken 
in reverse order, as ^aky a-muni himself was accustomed to take it.® Read in this way, 
the twelve * causes' constitute in sum a development of the third Truth. To be 
delivered from old age, death, aud what follows, man must be delivered from birth ; to 
be delivered from birth he must be delivered fi-ora rebirth (renewed existence), and so 
ou in succession through aJl the Buddhist metaphysic which explains ‘ the quality of 
life’, up to the very last phrase, which declares that to be delivered from the syntheses 
man must be delivered from ignorance. But what is the nature of this ignorance ? 
The commentaries upon the Buddhist works mfom us that it consists in lack of 


* It ii only a quotiiati here of cxJflteDce m one of 
the worJda of desire (AanidMitm) or of 
\n one of the worJds of form 
or la on^ of the tnuucrndciit woildfl 
ii not coniidered by the cuumL 


* Cr ifrsv G. A+ Fi Rhys DaTids, A BudAhisi 
Manual, Londoo^ p* 34d- 

* Thii appears the niors naLond ooiii^ from the 
peychological «iandpoiBt aljso» 
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k«owled|^e of tbe Buddhist religion. Here then we giusp the first point—for deliver^ 
ance acceptance of Buddhism is a necessity. In like fashion one may go on to explain 
the other ' causes *, The second ‘ cause Sanskam, is a psychological conception ; it 
signifies a sort of impress left, by our actions upon our conscience, and capable, under 
certain circumstances and after a certain time, of manifesting itself in the form of new 
actions. This interpretation, as also that of the third ' causethe piimitive Buddhists 
were obliged to borrow from the school of Sankhya, which teaches that the ' concealecl 
impressions ’ act ujx>n a mental substance (BMdrf/u}, which is the basal matter of a fine 
covering or ethei^eal body, forming the centre of the soul-life and called 
These concealed impressions may be envisaged as the actions of a man, w hich, coming 
slowly to maturity, hav-e the property of manifesting themselves in the course of his 
reincai'nations. Thus with the Buddhists this ifart^dra takes the place of * the soul * 
of the Brahmanists,^ By * causes * four and five it is signified that the individuality 
(name and form) manifests itself by the aid of the six organs of sense (tbe sixfold 
sphere), and that these put it in coutiexion with the exterior wwld (contact). Hence 
arise feeling, thuet, and the like, w*hich lead to all the evils. But let us retui'n 
to the third Truth. Summed up briefly, it is but a presentment of Nirvana, 
that is to say, of a kind of existence not subject to rebirths. But what is its 
nature 1 'The Buddhist works do not anywhere explain this cleai’lj. All that 
one can extract from them is that it is a condition of perfect blessedness, a state 
of sanctity or bliss. For our European logic it is existence outside all sensation, all 
desire, all will, all function—an existence, in &ct, without life, which our mentality 
refuses to gr^p. The fourth Troth speaks of the way of salvation, of the path w'hieh 
leads to deliverance and ends in Nirvana^ This way is made up of eight parts as 
foliow'B ; right belief or view's, right resolve or aims, right words, right behaviour, 
right occupation or mode of livelihood, right effort or exertion, right contemplation or 
mindfulness, and right concentration or meditation and tranquillity.* For the conduct 
of such a life it is clearly necessary to renounce the oniinaiy life for tliat of a monk, 
if not of an ascetic. The laity laboum, so to speak, under a disability for ' deliverance 
Accordingly, more than one opponent of ^kya-muni has objected that if every one 
followed his precepts there would be uo more men upon the earth ; the result would 
I>e that ' gradual suicide * spoken of by the German poet Heine as implied in 
Ohristian asceticism. The theologians of Buddhism, however, came to a workable 
arrangement by formulating, parallel woth this * way of salvationten ' command¬ 
ments of which the tinat five are obligatory upon the laity for the attainment 


' This iingaiarlrn it ofteu tpoken of in tho 
wiitingi of iiiodtni £uFape&n tbeogophists. 

* The term vijAana used by the Buddhists com- 
epoiids sometimes to the hri^aianro, Bomatimes lo 
the Buddhi of tbe I9c1>ool of SKbkhys. Elsewhere it 
ligaifiea ‘ rcteou inLclIigence, ideas, snd fonna one 
of the six etcmtiil# of the uuivvrae (the other five 
being earth, water, firr, sir, and ttUer), as well as 
one of the five aggregates which, eom- 

biued, couititnte every liviug man or animal, the 


four others being body, Eeasstlona. jKrceptiaiii, and 
cobsciousaess. 

^ Tbjs ttanslatiaD of tbe ovigimJ Pnli tenas is 
frcm ifr, WarreD'a Buddhism in Trantltatm. Opua- 
bridge, Mass., L900, editiou. Accordiog to 
the BaGsktit-TibetaD texts tme Ehonld read : Mbe 
perfection of futb, jodgement, speech, act ton, life, 
applkatiob, ledeciioG or meditation, sod extasy or 
oonteuiplstiou.' 
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of salvation, while the whole must be strictly obsetved by monastics. Tltese ‘ ooni- 
mandmenta' are: 

(1) Not to take life* 

(2) Not to steal. 

(3) To I'efrain from unlawful sexual intercourse (for the monks, fiom all sexual 
intercourse). 

(4) Not to tell lies, 

(6) Not to di'ink intoxicating liquois. 

(fi) Only to take food at certain specified times. 

(T) Not to take part iu dancing, music, performances, and similar pleasures. 

(5) Not to adorn the body with floweis, nor to use perfumes and unguents. 

(9) Not to sleep on any high or wide bed. 

(10) Not to possess gold or silver.^ 

It must be borne in mind that the Buddhist understands each of these prohibitions 
in a very wide sense. Thus, for instance, according to the first commandment, it is 
forbidden to kill and in general to hanri not merely- men, bnt any living creature of 
whatever kind, even parasitic insects, for the injured creature may haply be the rebirth 
of a kinsman. According to the second ‘commandment' man must respect the 
property of his neighbour to the point of appropriating no single article without 
the consent of its owner, even though it have no value of any kind. 

(h) Suisequettl Devahpnteni €if Frimitive Btfdflhisfn, At the moment of his death 
^^ya-iimni, who had organized the little religious community under his own direc* 
tion, did not appoint a successor. One of his oldest disciples, K^yapa, proposed to 
summon an assembly of five hundred Arhati (sages), whose business it should be to 
work out a 'canon' and to edit a rule for the common life of the monastics. This 
first council, lield at Bajagriha, edited, according to tradition, the first two books of 
the canon, Vinaya, l.e. the statutes and rules of the community (its discipline), and 
the Sdtms, or collection of ^^ja-mnni's Exposition of the Doctrine. It is probable, 
however, that nothing at all ws^ written at this councQ, but that its proceedings, 
as in the case of other hnlf'Civliized races, consisted of chanting and reciting by 
heart the words of the wisest among the wise men. It is, moreover, certain that 
the works cited above were written at a later period. Much later still the 
Abhidhantui, a metaphysical treatise based on the was added, and thus was 

formed the entirety of the Buddhist sacred code W'hich is in full force tonlay and is 
known as the TripUaka, (' the three Baskets', Le. Collectionfl). This code was drawn 
up in the Miigadlu dialect of the Prakrit language, the speech of 6^ya-muni’s 
country. The absence of discipline and authority, and a too wide tolerance of ideas, 
which prevailed in the first communities, caused numerous disputes. Moreover, 
among certain of the Buddhist monastics there arose a slackness of morality 
which compelled the assembling of a second Council to prevent the ruin of 

' In tho cftnon of the Nortlwrtt Bu^dhiala therm ^inaoftliiefaodj-, murder, theft, adultery f four aim of 
exUtj lb addition tlie prohiibitlaii tgauut coimnittitlg^ apoccbp 1|ib|fp calunmj, iniult, idio t«Jli ; liiui 

tea aiaa whicli ore grouped togotber u fallows : three of tbouglit, i»TotousDHip dogmatie errar.^ 
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the Doctrine. This Council, held at Vaii^ali a century later than the drat, wag 
composed, we are informed, of seven hundred Arhats. It attempted, hut unsuooeas- 
fully, to introduce a certain unity among the different parties and to re-eetabliah 
the ancient discipline. The cleavages became more marked; the sects multiplied 
till there were already eighteen in the third century b.c. One of these, the 
VibAjavttdis, finished by gaining the ascendancy and caused to be draw up in Pali 
a (^on termed ‘the orthodox’, the most ancient now extant in written~fbrm 
which it assumed in Ceylon tn 45 n.c. The canons of the other sects, which 
were reformer, were drawn up In Sanskrit and Prakrit, ajid axe known to us 
only through Tibetan and Chinese translations. Some fragments in the ori^nal 
language liave been discovered, however, in Nepal, and quite recently in Chinese 
Tuikestan, Towards the middle of the third century b.c. the learned among the sect 
of the VMjai’adis succeeded in converting ASoka Piyadasi {Aioka the pious), king 
of North-east India, who in ‘242 d.c. ordered the assembling of the third Council in 
his capital. Pataliputra, The tliousand .drAa/s who came together drew up a final 
canon and resolved to send missionaries into the various countries to propagate ‘ the 
excellent law The propaganda met with its gi-eatest success in Ceylon. The 
convent founded there by Mahendra (in Pali Mahinda) became the centre of 
Buddhism as codified by the Council of PiL^iputra. Thence the creed spread 
into other regions. The Buddhists of India, however, continued their internal dis¬ 
sensions, and the fourth Council, convoked by Katiishka, the king of the Yue-Chi 
{Indoscyiltmm), towards the year a. d, lOO at Jalandliara in Kaslimir. ended in schism 
between the Buddliiata of the south (Ceylon) and those of the north (India). The 
former refused to recognize its decisions, and hold fast to the ancient doctrine 
which received the name o£Uiiiaytian' (the little vehicle), vvhile the representatives of 
the eighteen other sects accepted the new canon, drafled at the fourth Council, but 
, not formulated definitely until a great deal later, which beai's the title ofMakayam (the 
great vehicle). This canon was taken as the foundation of his teaching by the real 
founder of MaMyam, the monk N^arjuna, whe lived tow-aids the end of the second 
century a.d. The canon of the soutli {Hinayrina) represents better than that of the 
north a state of Buddhism which, if not quite primitive, is at least the oldest known 
to us. It gives the rule of life of the monastics and a moral code much akin to that 
of the Brahmans and Jains. The canon of the north (MaMyam), on the other hand, 
which includes the canon of the south almost in its entirety, and is knoivn to us only 
through translations (the Tibetan Kanjur and the Chinese Tripttaka, with an additional 
volume), is contaminated with metaphysical and, especially, with magical dissertations 
formulas, incantatious, and sc forth (Tautra), borrowed from the Sivaites of India. 

The difference of dogma between the tw-o 'vehicles' is quite considerable. While 
the Hlnayam preserves almost intact the ■ primitive Buddhism ’as we have sketched it 
above, the MaAayttm adds thereto several innovations which completely change the 

meaning of the old faith. Of these innovations the following are the chief -_(1) The 

recognition of a supreme God (Adi-Buddha, see p. 2) and the worabip of the divinities 
These two articles were borrowed from the Bi-abmans, and were unknown to primitive 
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Buddhism, in which the gods, belengitig to the Samra, or circle of rebirth, and con- 
^luentlj always liable to return to one of the lower states, were far below the 
Buddhas who were fi«e of the Sansam and living in a very much higher world, that of 
Ntnw^a. The Mahi;pnists»on the other hand, relegated the Buddhas to the bachground 
or rather m^e of them a sort of special divinity, (2) The Mahayanists introduced 
the conception of the Bodhisattvas, predestined Buddhas-designate so to speak, who 
are ^omplislung the last stages of their avatars before attaining to the dignity of 
Buddha {see j>. 42), (3) Again, the Mahayana recognizes the Manushi BuddJm, 
inhabitants of earth, and incarnations in flesh and bone of the Dhjanhiiuddhas or 
Buddhas of contemplation who dweU in heaven. It Is the same also wHth the 
Bo^mUms. (4) The adoption of magical formulas and 'tantric * practices of mages 
1 1 forbidden to the monastics by the canon of the South 

5) Finally, the adoption of the theory of ‘the voidIn the Pmjna pammia {ideal 
knowledge), the gospel of the Mahayina, attributed to Nagaijuna, the theory of'the 
void 18 developed at great length, os well as that of the adomtion of the gods (the 
Bbaktt of the Brahmans), and the whole is curiously intersperaed with metaphysical 
d^m^s and magic. Since then there have been schisms among the Mahayanists 
thein8elv^.i In the sixth oentuiy Asahga founded the sect of the YogScarya, which 
develop^ the ma^cal side of Buddhism to its highest power. The adherents of 
the ancient teaching then took the name of followers of Madhyamika {the mt m&Ua). 

ni. The Expansion op Blt>dhism 

The Southern Buddhism flourished in CepJ&n, where the famous Buddhaghosha 
wrote m the fifth century some commentaries on the canon of the little vehicle. Then, 
spi'eading t<iBur}m, it replaced there, about the sixth century and again in the fifteenth, 
the remmns of the raahayanist propaganda of the time of Aioka and Kanishka. 

lne^^aA%a««, however, had a great triumph in other countries. In ltidi<i itself the 
Mmdi/ana and the Sinaydna existed side by side for some long time, but both eventually 
were forced to give way, flist by Brahmanism and then by the creed of Islam. The fall 
of Buddhism began with the eighth century. By the thirteenth it was no longer 
a living force in Central India, but it continued at the foot of the HimaJayas and in the 
east of the peninsula. In the fifteenth century it disappeared from Bengal, and it Is to be 
met with to-day, disfigured under the form of Lamaisrn, only in Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan 
and L^ak, and in some communities settled about its historic seats, such as Benares 
or Bodh -Gaya. To-day attempts are being made to re-establish Buddhism in India. 
Unfortunate in its own country, the faith has succeeded better in less civilized 
districte OP in those whose inhabitants were lees enervated than the Hindus by religious 
musing and magical practices. From India primitive Buddhism and, subsequentiy, the 
Mahayam spread first to the neighbouring countries, to Eastern Bactria and GundMm, 

■ A detailed ezpwtloo of Die doctrine of BuddhoIt Jins b«eo t™ji*lot-,'d hj B. Beal. Cowell 

yjuio hoe been loadc bjr AiTagho»liB, o poet attached and Teitaro Suwld {see Bibliograpbr) 
to the conrt of Koniahkn end nnthor of' The Life of 
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which io-dfty ate iaduded m the Punjab, Kashmir, and Kafiriatan. Thence both 
fonns of the creed penetrated into the lands of Khotan, Tur^, Kuchar, &c,, in 
Chinese Turhestan. Flourishing there exceedingly from the second to the seventh 
century, mahayanist Buddhism persisted till the ninth, the age of the Mohammedan 
conquests. Numerous expeditions of recent times (those of Sir Auiiel Stein, Griinwedel, 
von Le Coq, Pelliot, Klementx, Bei^esowski, Yamagushi, and others) have brought to 
light artistic and literary traces of the Buddhism of Turkestan. Such was the ex¬ 
pansion of Buddhism in the regions to the north of India. As for its propagation 
towards the east, mahayauistic Hindu Buddhism penetrated into Burma, Siatn, and 
Camhadia, where its presence Is attested by numerous ruina (e.g. those of Angkor-Vat 
in Cambodia); hut it proved unable to maintain itself there. lAter it was replaced by 
the hlnayanist form of the faith. Southwards the Mahay ana spread to the Malay 
Archipelago. In the island of Java, where it was probably introduced in the fifth 
century and liad reached its highest power towards the eighth (as is proved by the 
famous i-uins of Boro-Budur, see later under Buddhist Art), it most likely lived on side 
by side with Brahmanism, but was destroyed by the Mohammedans. It was from 
Java that the Mah&yana reached the island of Bali, where degenerate remains of it 
exiat oven to-day. There remain evidences of the existence of Buddhism in the 
east and south of Sumatra from the eighth to the twelfth centuries,* 

The introduction of Buddhism into China dates from the first oentuiy A.D., 
although Chinese writers make vague mention of certain attempts, probably by 
scattered individuals, which would date back to the second century b. c. The positive 
and historical fact is that in a.d. 65 the Emperor Mmg-Ti, of the Han dynasty, sent 
into Khotan a deputation of eighteen pereons, who, accompanied by the Indian 
theologians iVhltanga and Gobharana, brought back in the year 67 a collection of 
Buddhist works. From among these some (notably.' the Sutra in forty-two iiaragi^apbs 
a kind of selection of thoughts made from the whole canon) were at once translated in 
the first Buddhist temple at Lo-yang (now Ho-nan-fu), Up to the fourth century 
the activity of the Buddhist raiesionaries in China (mostly foreigner's) was limited to 
the translation of the sacred books; but fi'om the reign of Yao-Shing (370-415) 
Buddhism was recognised as the state religion and the Chinese began to study it for 
themselves. Several pilgrims betook themselves to India and Ceylon to gain some 
idea of the faith in ite own country. Among the most famous must bo cited the 
monks Fa-Hien, who travelled from 399 to 413, and Ylian-Chuang or Hiuen-T'satig, 
whose journey la dated between 629 and 645. Others, as, for instance, the layman Sung- 
\ Un (in 518—521), visited more especially the land of Gandhaiu, and others. We owe to 
them valuable information on India, and the state of Buddhism in general, from the 
fifth to the seventh centuries. On the other hand, there were during this period 
several embassies from India and Ceylon to the Emperor of China. The envoys 
of the Hindu princes congratulated the ruler of China on the success won by the 
New Law in ' the Middle KingdomOne of the great Hindu priests, Bodhidharma, 

’ Vo'lit'vk, Oudheden e(i«jawci,S'GniveiihF}g4fl&t. to VtrhaTidel tngefi wm &et Bittavimoek 

—Graeuerulilt, Kutrt on the Mal&y Aivhipelagio ; oan Kuntttntn BaUvin, L 39, 1877. 
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succeeded (in 526) in converting to Buddhism the Emperor Wu-Ti of the Lyang 
d>Tiasty, which then reigned in Southern China, For a time the Emperqr became 
a monk, and Bodhidhai'ma was made head of ail the Buddhist monastics in 
China, and took up hie residence in a fatnoue convent near the present Kiu-Kiang on 
the Yang-Tise. In spite of these triumphs the Buddhists harl to sustain a struggle 
against their enemies, the faithful of the Taoist creed and the disciples of Confucius, 
To a certain degi^ they were able to amalgamate witli the former, bu t the latter ai-oused 
a^inst them persecutions which were particularly hitter at the begimiing of the 
eighth century and down to the tenth. Thousands of convents were destroyed by 
violence, and hundreds of thousands of monks compelled to return to secular lifb. 
SinM that date, the doctriue of MaltayaTta, slightly modified by borrowings from 
Taoism, has endured till the present time. Its followers, divided luto ten sects, live 
peaceably in their convents, often quite close to Taoist monastics or Buddhist-Lam’aites 
(see later). The latter, however, aie not veiy numerous in China. 

From China Buddhism ^Missed into A'orfti. It was brought by a Chinese monk 
named Sun-Do, who carried 372 saci'ed images and books with him. The new 
faith grew very rapidly and attained its apc^e from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century. In 1447 a Buddhist monk invented the piesent Korean alphabet called 
Un-rown which js derived fiom the Sanskilt {M. Courant). At the end of the fouileenth 
century, with the fall of the dynasty which liad protected it, Buddhism begsin to 
decline in Korea, and to^ky only a few degraded remains of it are to be discovered 
there. 

From Korea the spark of the Buddhistic faith passed to Japan, where tlie atai-t- 
ing-poiiit of the Buddhist propaganda was the inti-oduction of an image of Buddha 
into the court of the Emperor by a monk sent by the king of Hyakusai, one of the 
states into which Korea was at this time (652) divided. At the end of the si.xth 
centu^ (c. 68fi) the new religion found a firm footing in the country despite the 
oi^sition of the Sbintoists, who, after a vigorous stioiggle, ended by fusing themselves 
with the Buddhists, as the Taoists have done in China. An excellent example of 
this fusion is to be found in the sect of the Eyoht, which was founded in the ninth 
century and is a veritable mixture of both creeds. At this petiotl the centi-e of Jai>aneso 
Buddliism was at the court of the Emperor. Certain princes, Shotoku Daishi 
(cononhsed in 621), for instance, even distinguished themselves as aident propagandists 
of the now faith. As in Korea, Buddhifnu caused the invention of a national system 
of wTiting, the Kam (Aateiasa and Hiragana), and introduced into the country the 
fine arts, the taste for letters, and the like. Several of the sacred books in Sanskrit 
were brought thither, and there have since been discovered in Japan portions of the 
Buddhist canons in that toirgue which elsewhere are unknown. It is a curious kct 
however, that untQ quite lately the Buddhistic works in Chinese or Sanskrit have 
never been translated into Japanese (Chamberlain). At the time of its introduction 
into Japan, Sino-Konean Buddhisnr already comprised several divisions, which m the 
Land of the Bising Sun developed into six sects, the chief being: Tmhii Shingon 
(True-Word); (Puie-Land) and Zen. To these must be added six others, of 
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Mai ongin of Whicli the most important are : the Eyobtt already mentioned; the Shin 
(true), called also Monto or Ilk ^; aod the Nkhim^ or Hokie. Of these secte the le^t 
founded in 1222, la considered the most fanatical. The Skin (a ' proteatant' sect' 
so to speak) allows the marnage of priests ; the sect of the Jodo introduces the idea 
of ths W^n, pWto;; that of the Hen ehoM ertietie and litemry tondeaciee. 
Ihe establishment of Chinese Confucianism in the seventeenth century and then 
to some extent, the firet steps taken to introduce Christianity, dealt Buddhism 
% dT; J L cultivated minds became disinclined for it, and the revolution 

about its almost complete downfall by dedaring Shintoism 
the etete religion. A senes of measures taken by the government frera 1871 to 1874 
lea Buddhism wholly disestablished and disendowed. Lately there has been 
a revival of Buddfustic studies in Japan, but it is rather towards scientific and 

evolutronaiy ideas or theosophical speculations that the neo-Buddhists turn their 
attention^ 

From China Buddhism pnetrated into Anmtn, where it was considerably modified 
by the m^oduction of indigenous animistic elements and magical practices. This 
mutilated Buddhism numbers, however, only a few devotees. There is no ecclesiastical 
organujation nor clergy. The ' bonzesliving apart or in small bodies in the oonvente 
are also soroerei's, faith-healers and the like. 

In Ti^t and later in Mon^m the doctrine of the blahajana developed into a new 
^i^on—Lamaism-of which we shall give a short account. The introduction of 
Buddh^ism into Tibet da^tes from the year 632, when the King Srongtsan^m-po 
pron-btsan sgarn-po), mfluenced by his two wives, one a Chinese princess, the other 
from Nepal, but both ardent Buddhists, ordered from India images, sacred book% and 
(mo^ important of aJI) theologians. These last invented the Tibetan alphabet 
(deriv^ fern the Sanskrit), undertook the translation of the canoniad writings, and 
applied th^emrelves to a very active propaganda of the new Law. In the eightii 
centuiy, the King Ti^n De-tsan summoned to his court Hindu theologiana whose 
nam^ have remau^ famous, for instance ^anta-Eakfiita (venerated tenlay as Acarya- 
Bodhisattva) and Padmasambhava (in Tibetan Guru Bin-po-c’e, ‘Precious Teacher') 
a native of Udyana, now Daidistan in the north-west of Kashmir. The latter, a keen 
disciple of the whool of Yogacfirya, came to Tibet in 747, and succeeded in firmly 
implanting hts doctrine, owing, it is true, to a compromise with the native religion of 
whore demons he ^mitted to his pantheon. Two yeare later he laid tL first 
stene of Tibet s first Buddhist monastery, that of Sam-yas (Bsam-yas), To him is due 
the intr^uction mto tlie mabiiyanist doctrine of the division of men into two cate¬ 
gories, (' insiders ’ or Buddhists) and Ci-pa (‘ outsiders' or non-Buddhiste), as 

well as many other modifications which transformed the ' Mnhiiyana ’ into the Church 
or ^t known under the name of Bm-ma-pa which adores Samantabhadra 
^ the supreme divinity. Under the King Eal-pa-can {c. 899) was finished the 
translation of the sacred books, which were breuglit together into two collections, form* 
mg to this day the firandtttion of the Lamaiat religion~the Kmjitr (J3iteJ-%»r) and 
the Teittar {.Jlstm-ignur) [see later]. But a terrihle reaotion wee produced by the 
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accesBion to the throne of the brother of lUl-pa-cati, hj name Langdarma (GlaJi- 
dhanna). This monarchy the Julian the Apostate of Buddhism, won over by those who 
practised the religion of Bo^i-pa, inaugurated an era of persecution, burned monasteries, 
and slew or banished thousands of monhs. The banished monks i-etiied to the 
mountains in the east of the country, but avenged themselves at the end of three 
y^rs by bringing about Langdarma's death. After this, the Buddhists again dared to 
raise their he^s and the propaganda was recommenced. A century later the country 
was <x>vered with convents and fuU of monks, The airival of the gi^t Hindu priest 
Ati^ in 1040 marked an epoch in the history of Tibetan Buddhism—the conclusion 
of the Nga-dar, or peiiod of primitive Buddhism, and the beginning of the C'fji-dar, or 
jMriod of Lamaiem. Ati&< founded the sect of Ka-dam-pa, less ascetic and more 
ritualistic than that of Mnin-nui^pa, and this sect became later (in 1417) the chief 
‘ church ’ of the LamaJat creed, under the name of Ge-lug-pa {dge-ltujs-pa, the ‘ sect of 
the righteous or of ' the yellow cape ). The thunder of the sect, the real reformer of 
Lamai&m, uras the famous Isoh-k'a-pa (1366—1418), born in the countiy w'here stands 
to-day the convent of Kum-bum (Kham province in the north-east of Tibet). He 
had made it his chief object to re-establish discipline in the convents, where it was so 
slack that several monks were either married or openly kept mistresses. Moreover, 
he ^ introduced new dogmas of which the most important is the recognition of 
'living Buddhas’ or rehom lamas (QttbilgJinn in Mongolian), i.e. priests and monks in 
whose very tlesh and bones are incarnated the famous saints and even the difiereut 
deities. Thifl dogma gave an enormous power to the Lamaist clergy and lonnd its 
expression towards the end of the fifteenth century in the creation of a Grand- 
Lama, and later in 1640 of a sole temporal and spiritual chief of all Tibet, bearing 
the title of the Dalai-Lama, Indeed the fifth Gi'and-Lama (the incarnation of Avalo- 
kiteSvara), called Nag-wan Lo-zang (Nag-dbah blo-bisaii), was honoured by the 
Mongol prince Gushi Khan with the title of King of Tibet, and was confiimed in this 
dignity by the Emperor of China b 1650. The institution of the Dalai-lama lias lasted 
in Tibet up to the present time in spite of the wanderings undetgone by the present 
bearer of the title after the Anglo-Tjbetan war. Tsotl-k’a*pa founded the monastery of 
Galdan or Gah-dan, which became the centre for the reformed Buddhists ((je-bJt-jw) who 
assumed the yellow cap (5/Mwin Tibetan), while the orthodox adhered to 

the cap (in Tibetan Sha^mar), The former spread all over Tibet, among the Mongols, 
and in China (where they exist side by side with the mahilyanist Buddhism); the 
latter are numerous in Nepal, in Sikkim, in Bhutan, and on the frontiera of China and 
Tibet. Alongside of these two principsj ‘ churches ’ exist some twel ve Lamaist sects, 
but their importance is insignificant in comparison with that of ‘ the red caps' and 
' the yellowSeveral among them are attached by origin to the orthodox ‘reds'. 
Such is the sect of SaJega-jm, with its subordinate bodies, whoso faithful adore 
prinripaily the Bodhisattva ManjufivI, Ofchera, e. g. the Orggettpa, are descended from 
the Nih-ma-pa before the reformation. Finally, a certain number sprang from the 
sect founded in the twelfth century by Mar-pa and spi-ead afterwards by the poet^ 
monk Mi-la ras-pa (the cotton-clad) (1038-H*25f}. The faithful of the Kargyu^ revere 
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above all others Adi-Buddha. In eseentmla there 5b not any great difference of 
doctrine between all these sects of Lamaists. Tonday they are distinguished only by 
their recognition or repudiation of certahi saints, their veneiutiou of certain divinities, 
the character of their practices, and the number of miracles wrought by their 
magicians. 

At the time of the conquest of Tibet by the Mongols, a monk of the country, 
Saskya-Pandita, was summoned to Mongolia by the Khan Godaii, or Qutnn, the 
second son of Chlnghis-kban, He arrived in 1246 in order to propagate Lamaiatn, 
and made the first attempt to invent a script for the Ji'Iongolian language, 
drawing bis inspiration from the alphabet. Ho failed, however, in his experi¬ 
ment, and his nephew, the monk Matidhvaja(‘ the standard of wisdom’), better known 
under the name of P’ags-pa (‘the famous,' ‘ the saint') [in Mongol, gufuqtul invented 
the sfiuare script Ssiik in Mongol.) which was derived from the Tibetan 

alphabet. This, despite its phonetic value, liad only a small success. It >vae leplaced 
by the pi'esent Mongol script, which is only a modified form of the Uigity script pro- 
I>osed sevei-al years before by Saskya-Pandita. It was perfected by the lama Cojqu 
ojer (in Mongolian, Chos-kyi-hod-zer in Tibetan) in the reign of Euluk-kban (130S-11). 
P’agB-pa converted to Buddhism the famous Khubilai-khan (Qubilai-qaghan) (1260- 
91), who became one of its most ardent propagators. But, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
tection of the emperors, Buddhism did not make any great progress in either China 
or Mongolia, and even suffei-ed a tempormy eclipse after the fall of the Mongolian 
dynasty of the Yuen {136S). In Mongolia the people I'etumed to their beloved 
Sbamaiiist beliefs, and the moiiks fell very far away from the rules of the discipline, 
Buddhisiu was, so to speak, re-introduced in Mongolia two centuries later, in 1577, 
under the form of tlie sect of Ge-luk-pa (aa; above), by the saint Sodnam-janiju 

(^od-nams-igya-nitsho), who, having been pi'oclaimed Dalai-Lama by Altan-khan, 
chief of the Tumet Mongola aud king of Tibet, came to Mongolia, where ho laid down 
tlie rules for mou^'tics, did aivay with the sacrifice of animals at lunei-ala, and per- 
fornred such services for Buddhism, that by the Mongols he is considuiml them Hi'sfi 
aational saint. Towards the end of the si-xteenth century the Mongol princes had os 
much infiuence with the Dalai-Lamas as had the emperors of China, and from 1602 
we find one of the descendants of Allan holding the throne of the Grand-Lama under 
the name of Dalai-Erden. He it was who in 1604 settled the qutufjtu Maydari in the 
convent of Urga on the banks of the river Tola. The succeesom of this personage, who 
are held to bo gnhilffhan (reincaniatlonB} of one of the pupils of j^Mrya-tuuni, are among 
the most powerful membere of the Lamaist clergy. It was the last of these incarnations, 
the Bogdo-Gegen (‘ shining excellence') or Je-btsun dam-pa (‘ holy chief’), who lately 
(in 1912) proclaimed himself at Urga king of an independent Mongolia. 

Towards 1625 Lamaism was introduced among the Kabmks by Boibeghus- 
bagbatur, chief of the Khoshot (goJo^) tribe. Later it spread among the other princes, 
nobles, and landholders. Pinaliy, towards the end of the eighteenth century all the 
Kalmuk race, or Oliit, from lake Kuku-Nor to the banks of the Volga and the Don, 
bad become Buddhist. As to the thiid biancb of the Mongols, the liuHats, they 
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were not adected by Buddliism before the middle of the efghteeDth century, and 
a pari of thorn remalne Shamatiiet otoii at the present time. 

IV, The Religious Community {Sar^ha) 


(re) derff^. The first Buddhist community was founded by *^iikya-rauiii himself, and 
the rules of its organisation served as a base for the compilation of the Vina^a, that [jart 
of the canon (Triintaka) which is devoted to " the discipline These rules, however, 
which resembled those of many other religions communities of ancient India, dtd not 
acknowledge the existence of a chief, and up to the present the southern Buddhists, 
like those of Ceylon, have never had one, or, at moat, have liad leadeis appointed by 
the temporal power, as in Siam. As we shall sliortly see, the case is different in the 
north. The primitive Buddhist community admitted to itself every man without 
distinction of caste, and was thereby differentiated fiYun the other contemjjoi'ary cotn- 
munities of India, It is even maintained by some authors that to this principle of 
equality and democracy Buddhism owes its success. On the other hand, it must be 
poin^ out that ^ilkya-muni himself established, as a set-off to the privileges enjoyed 
at his time by every religious community in India (exemption from taxes, right of 
asylurn, Ac.), certain prohibitions: thus slaves, criminals, soldiery, persons afflicted 
with infirmities or contagious diseases, were all inadmieslble. In the same way 
per-sons of less than twenty years and above eight were admitted only aa pupils or 
novices {Srartmmm in S„' Bandi in M.), and that with the consent of their parants. Aa 
to women, though all. even those living in concubinage, could become Buddhists, their 
constitution in communities was permitted by ^kya-muni only very reluctantly, at 
the instance of his aunt who reared him. He maintained, even, that the time of his 
apostolate on earth as MdnushUtuddha, and therefore the total benefit which he could 
confer upon humanity, had been reduced one-half by this concession. 

In the primitive oommunity the admission to two gi'adea {Pmv/^fyd * departure 
and the great admission Upas(mpG(i<t} were accompanied by several ceremonies, the 
cutting of hair, the clothing in monastic habit, and the taking of an oath to observe 
the four fundamental commandments—not to kill, not to thieve, to abstain from sexual 
connexion, and not to boast the possession of supernatural qualities. Monks were 
bound to live by alma, to sleep under trees, to be clad in rags, ic. Usually their life 
was ji>a«sed in walking from one town to another, with no more baggage than an 
earthen bowl (Paira S., JBatir M.) holding food, a razor, and a sieve to strain from their 
drinking-water the living creatures which might be therein and run the risk of 
bebg swallowed. A pilgrim’s staff was allowed.* They slept in the open air, and only 
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b the rali^y season assembled in houses (Vih^) built for them by the faithfiil. These 
ViMra later became monasteries. The day of the primitive monk began with household 
toil and was aftenvards divided between meditation, collect ion of alms, and worship 
paid to the relics of Buddha or to the Bodhi tree. It ended with reading or copying 
the sacred books. Strictly speaking there were no prayers, for to whom could they 
be addressed ? The primitive faith did not allow a personal deity, and Buddha is in 
Nirva^, outside the universe in whose midst living beings are compelled to exist until 
their deliverance (ShttSSm), Meetings for any common rite were rare: there were 
a public confession every eight days and a great mutual confession at the end of 
the rauiy season. Such a cult might satisfy a few ecstatic monks, but made 
no appeal to the common people ; and it is no matter for surprise If the new 
religion immediately after ^Elkya-muni’s death made concessions to the latter. They 
began with the public adoration of the relics of Gautama himself and then of 
other Buddhas, Aftenvards came pilgrimages to sjmts which recalled hia life and his 
works, and where commemorative monuments {Stupa S., 7%upa in Pali, mCTod-rteti T., 
Subuj^ M.) had been erected,’ 

Tlie simple otganization of the primitive Saiigha has undergone, like any other 
institution, its processes of evolution. Among the southern Buddhists it has resulted 
in the foundation of convents, each containing but a few monks {bhiksJm), wiiile among 
those of the north it lias been tmnsfbrmed into a regular church, which, in some 
countries, as for instance in Tibet, has ended by alisorbing the entire life of the people. 

With the northern BuddJiists the cleigy is composed of monks of various grades, 
some of whom follow a sjiiecial ooni'so of teaching, and, after examination, receive an 
ox'dinatioii which endows them with power to perfonn the sacred rites. The number 
of these monks is considerable. Moiie than half the population in Mongolia, more 
than a third in Tibet, consists of ‘ Lamas But It must not 1>e supposed that all 
Lamas are true monks Hvmg in convents. Those who have attained to the first two 
grades of the hierai'chy live, for the most part, outside such institutions and attend to 
their husinessee like ordinary Mongols and Tibetans. Moreover, to mention only the 
most important class, there are laymen of all ages wlio, desirous of proving their 
devotion, undergo a sort of afliliation to the mouastlc life, and acquire the title of 
Uhasi (At.) or Vptisaia (S.). In their case ordination takes place in the tent of the 
postulant or his parents at the bands of a priest {GelUng, see later), who demands of 
tlxe candidate obedience to the first five commandments (see p. sxv). The Utxisi 
aftersvartls follows the life of the other nomads, and is not, strictly speaking, a monk. 

The i-eal hierarchy begins with the gi-ade of Genpen {tige bsilen T., ^ramnem S., 
Handi M.), Tlie usual age for candidates for this grade is from infancy up to seven 
or eight years, and the rank Is attained after two or three years of study under the 
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direction of a teacher appointed by the superior of the convent. Ordination is accom¬ 
panied by a certain amount of ceremonial. The head of the new Omi/tn is shaven ; 
flowers are thrown over him, after he has been made to submit to a kind of confession 
in order that his freedom from infectious disease may be assurad, as also his se^, and 
the fact of his not having taken life, and so on. The JStindi is compelled to observe the 
ten commandments (see p, xxv). He is given the monastic habit of led and yellow, the 
pfUra, and a bundle of dry berhs for driving away insects (see p. xxaiii, n.). The next 
rank, that of novice or Qefsiil {dge'fs'ul T., Q^al M., S,), can be tried for only 

after flfteen years of age. The ordination lesembies that of the B&ndi, but with more 
ceremonial and a harder examination. To become a perfect monk or Gelitng (M.) (' a 
virtuous mendicant’— dge-slon T.) the candidate must be between twenty and twenty- 
flve years old, must pass an examination which lasts for three days, and must maintain 
in debate various theses in theology. Those who are successful in this examination, 
remain at the convent, those who fail are obliged to leave it and to become sorcerer* 
Lamas {in Tibet), or (in Mongolia) to adopt nomadic life, always preserving their religious 
character and title of getstli 

The Geltlng are qualified to officiate In ail the cei'emomes of the religion, and 
can even become the superiors of smaller convents. 

At this rank the monastic hiemrchy (strictly speaking) reaches its term. AH 
other distinctions depend upon the functions fulfilled by the vaiious GelSng or upon 
academic degrees. As a matter of fact, the moie ambitious and intelligent among 
the GeJiing continue their studies in the universities of the great convents w'here 
is taught the tsanii M.) or Mt^an-nM (T.), Le. the distinctive signs of * the 

things of the quintessence’, or (to put it more accurately) the commentaries to 
the Kanjiir and the Tanjur (see p, xxx), accompanied by special studies in astrology, 
medicine, and the occult sciences. After studies, more or less long, and severe 
examinations, the students obtain successively the degioes of Bachelor {Dkaliricit T,, 
Arkan lergedeT M.), of Licentiate {Jiahs-Itbyams~j>a T., Masi-Kedtlreksen &L), of Master 
(Sifetfl-rftnjsjw T.), and of Doctor T,). 

As to the offices of the monks in the convents, they are more than twenty in 
number. The highest is that of Qatnio'Luma (M.), U^dhy^ga (S.), Mklian-po (T,), or 
Superior of one of the greater conventa The Qambo are nominated by the incaraated 
Lamas (see below) and confirmed in their office by the civil power (up to lately by 
the Emperor of China). A (Junnie has supreme direction of the entire life of" the 
convent, vrhile the management of convent affairs lies in the hands of a functionary 
of the rank immediately below, who is called Corgi-Lama (M.) or Ts(a-rje (T.), Tlien 
follow in order the sirefit (M.), who presides at all ceremonies of the reli^on; the 
l)ge~b$kos (T.) or Gelgiii (M.), a kind of overseer or beadle with extensive authority, 
alw'aya armed with hts stafiT, which he plies on the columns of the temple to stop the 
noise of talking, and also, after a sumniaTj cross-examination, on the l>acks of such 
monks as may disturb the order of the services. Finally comes the Unical (M.) or 
Dhu-mtsat (T.) who organizes all the religious services and has the special function 
of leading the intoning of the hymns and chants. 

e 2 
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Besides the assistante of the three officers just named, we have to reckon a crowd 
of underlings; the To&ifa (M.) or Mtsod-pa (T.) who arranges the oHerings; the Ja^rna 
(T.) who prepares them and looks after everything concerning the feeding of the 
nionke ; the musicians, the monks who, by ringing a gong or blowing into a shell, 
give the signal to the rest to assemble in the temple or elsewhere. 

There are also monks especially employed in instruction, who, like the higher 
officers, are chosen from among those possessed of academic degrees. Such are the 
C'oS'Sicyon (T,) or professors of the occult sciences, who interpret difficult passages 
of the sacred books and are alao busied in averting or attracting rain, in indicating 
the places where aro reborn the souls of the departed, and so forth. These must be 
distinguished ftom the magicians {C<fijrm-Sangfta&ik M.) who do not live in monasteriee, 
and who, although they receive investiture from the Dalai'Lama himself, do not 
follow the monastic rules. Usually they are married and devote themselves to rites 
akin to Shamanism. Some are renowned as oracles. Along with the (Tos-s&yoh 
must be classed the doebor-Lamas {Emdi M., Sma»-pa T.) and the astrologers [Jimqaid 
M., S., Misis-tian T,). 

In spite of the number of grades and functions all monks, at least in Mongolia 
(Pozdnieev), believe in their mutual equality, and act upon this principle. In this 
respect the traditions of the ancient brotherhood of the Sangha liave been preserved 
up to our day. 

Beside the 'regular' clergy (bo to speak) exists a special class of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries—the ‘ incaiTiations' {QuMIghatt M., T.) or living Buddhas who are 

at the summit of the lamaist hierarchy and who, in right of their very origin, differ 
from the rest. A QubUghan is, in fact, the representative, in flesh and blood, of 
some Buddha, Bodhisattva, gcal or saint, whose spii-it is incarnated in him at the 
moment of his birth, and will jiass, at his death, into the body of the child destined 
to become his successor in the ftinctions fulfilled by him. The incarnation is thus 
less a matter of pei'soii than of function. The system is a useful one; for by 
exploiting the belief in tronsmigration or rebiith and the veneration for famous 
ancestors it creates positions which are to some extent hereditary and precludes 
the competition and party-strife which an election might occasion. Besides the 
DalaULama (supreme head of the Lamaist church of the 'yellow caps', and at the 
same time incarnation of the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vaia) who lives at Lhasaa, 
and the Pau-e'en Rimpoce (supreme head of the ‘ church ’ of the ' red caps and also 
incarnation of Buddha Amitabha) who lives at Tashi-Lumpo, there are in Tibet, 
as in Mongolia and China, a certain number of' saints' {QittHqiu ^L) and ' Qubilghan', 
incarnations of numerous saints and deities. Every greater convent has its 
own Qubilghan whose authority is purely IomJ. As to the Qutiiqtu there ate only 
very few of them. Such for example is the Qutuqtu of the convent of Urga in 
Mongolia.called Bogdo-Gegen (seep, x.xxii), incarnation of one of the pupils of ^kya- 
munL There are also the Grand-Lama of Pekin, head of the Lamaist dergy in China, 
and the Depa^taja, spiritual and temporal sovereign of Bhutan, 

When one of the incarnate Lumas dies, his 'spiritual being' or, as we should 
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say, hi8 soul, goes first to a celestial abode, then, at the end of a period varying 
from forty-six days to four years, is reborn in the body of a clnid, who from his birth 
gives signs of his supernatural character. When public report or the inquiries of 
the Lamas have pointed out the locality where the child in question is to be found, 
the chapter of the monastery, or (if it is a matter of the DalahLama) the sacred 
college of the Qavibo (counsellors) holds an inquiry into the authenticity of the facts 
alleged, and goes to the spot to subject the child to a series of tests, the chief of 
which consists in making him recognise among several aunilar objects (cups, books, 
ro^ries, &c,) those which the dead Quhilghan or Daiai-Lama habitually us^ After 
due trial, the chUd is proclaimed a rebirth and is brought to the convent or the palace 
of Fo-ta-la, if it is a question of succession to the Dalai-Lama. Thei‘e up to the age of 
eighteen he receives the necessary education. Afterwards he may exercise his authority. 

The day of a Tibetan monk is passed very much in the foUowdng manner. 
Rising about five, he makes his ablutions, recites the prayers in honour of his tutelar 
divinity or patron (yi-daw), then, summoned by the trumpet or the shell, joins the 
procession of other monks who are going to the temple. There, after prayer, is made 
the first distribution of tea to the monks. This rite over, he retiiies to his cell and 
does not return to worship till nine o'clock ; then at midday come service and tea. 
After this he is free and takes a rest, only returning to the temple towards three to 
take part in theological controversies and receive tea again. About seven he goes 
back to his cell, after having revised the tasks to be done by his pupils, if there is 
occasion. Apart from the hours devoted to worship, the Lamas are occupied with 
various matters acooiding to their particular capacities. Some give instruction; otheie 
copy the saced books; others, ^ain, design and carve images of the deities or perform 
some manual labour. Some travel about among the encampments to aid the laity with 
their counsel i others, to complete their education, travel from one convent to another. 

The costume of the Mougolian monks consists of a skirt of blue linen or red 
cloth {Pmcali S., 6'Aaw-i'flte T., Banjul M,), a sort of shirt of white linen M.), 

and a long full robe of cloth or of silk (Debel M.) ornamented with fur for the winter, 
and of a colour varying in acooixlance with the wearer’s grade : brown for the Eandi, 
red for the GetsUl, and yellow for the Gelting. In Tibet trousers also are worn, and 
a long red shawl {Blttrgos T.) thrown over the left shoulder and leaving free the Hght 
arm as among the primitive Buddhists. In Mongolia the same sliawl {Kmji M.) is 
donned only for the religious service. The headgear varies with the circumstances 
and rank of the monks and Lamas. The conical hat, retl or yellow according to 
sect, with large turned-up brim, is common to all. Another, shaped like a biretta 
and h'immed with a yellow or red fringe, is worn only by monks resident at the 
convent. For the services is worn a sort of helmet with a crest M,, 

lUsesiva T.), while the Lamas of high tank wear different kinds of tiai'as {Obhotai M.). 
For some of the divine services is assumed the tHim (M.) (or chodpan, see Glossary) or 
another head-dress, 8hai>ed like an inverted barber's dish and topped by a vajm. 
The conical cap, with long appendages in the form of ribbons falling on the shoulders 
and the temples, is only adopted by the ‘ reincarnations 
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An indispensable accessory of the oostume of the GelUng ts the water-bottle 
wallet (C ah-Iug'L.fJttboH Orjawitn M.J, a little flagon sewn up in a bag and containing 
boly M'ater with which the monk washes his mouth after meals. There ai'e also 
rosaries T., Erifie M.) of 108 beads of the same size, made of 

bone, wood, coral, metal, seeds, and the like. These are divided into nine series by larger 
beads. In addition, the Lamsa carry witli them a drinking-cup, reliquaries, a little 
book wrapped in cloth with which they give the blessing, and sometimes a bag con¬ 
taining small necessaries, tobacco, pipe, tinder-box, writing-materials, and the like. 

Besides the monks there are Lamaist-Buddhist nuns (f/iiitsAunl S.). Formerly 
numerous, they are met with today only in the south and east of Tibet, They wear 
the same costume as the monks and shave the head completely. Their principal 
Older has its seat at the monastery of Samding T.), on Lake Pnlte or 

Yamdok, the abbess of which is an incarnation of Tajravarflhl p^ag-mG) 

(see p. 117). In Dzungaria and western Mongolia are found also some female 
* Qubilghan 

(6) SeliffiGUG Cetiemmm, Presence at the daily offices in the temple of the 
convent is obligatory only on the Bandi, the Getsiil, and some Geliing specially 
charged with the perfoimance of the services. The remaining Geliing and the Lanii 
of the higher grades assist only at the high services (/fe quml M.). These take 
place usually on the 15th of each luuar month, with an extra service {Qatigltal M.) 
towards the end of the month; but there are othei^ which last several days, usually 
from the 1st to the 15th of the month or from the 8th to the 16th, 

Besides the daily services there are solemn religious ceremonies at certain 
appointed aeasons; first on the 16th of each lunar month, then on the days of 
oeruin feasts. Among these feasts the most important are the new year or ‘ white 
moon {Zai~la Dtin-po T., ^^tgJiGU-sara M.), which lasts from the 1st to the 16th of the 
first Vmoon' of the year (according to the Chinese cycle, i.e. between the middle of 
January and the beginning of February). It corresponds to the sixteen days during 
which Sakya-muni sustained his struggle with the adversaries of his doctrine 
(see p. xx), and coincides with the ci^nJ feasts of a sort of carnival which lasts, at 
Lhassa for instance, for more than six weeks. Another feast commemorating the first 
preaching of the tour ruths by ^akya-muni (see pp. xx-xxi), is kept by a high sendee 
from the 8th to the 16th of the third ‘ moon' of the summer (towards the end of 
Juy, niid is followed by a special ceremony on the tftth of the same month, the day 
ol Sakya-muni's conception. Aftei-wards begins the ‘Lent’, imposing hard and 
painfril servdee and repentance, and called Jam (M.) or Dpgar-gnas (T.), i.e, 'the 
solitai-y summer fasting' of the monks. This lasts for forty-five days, during which 
tlie monks may not leave the convent and must remain all day seated In the temple. 
The^ S6th day of the first month of the winter, ‘ the feast of Lanterns ^ gives oppor¬ 
tunity for one of the most impressive ceremomes, accompanied by a sudden illumination 
of dl the buildings of the convent vnth thousands of kutems, and by other features. 
This has been rendered popular in Europe by the picturesque narrative of the Abb4 
Hue. Lastly, in the third 'moon' of the winter (end of January or beginning of 
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February) occur the three high eervrces. On the 15th is the secret congress 
qurianghui M.); from the 27th to the 28tb the feast called Sor^ when offerings of butter 
are burnt, and on the 20th the sendee cf sacnfices {balhi M.). Besides these festal 
days there are high sendees from the 8th to the 16th of the first month of summer 
in commemoration of the entry of Buddha into Nirvana, and on the 15th day of the 
third month of autumn in honour of Man-la (see p. 23), and a few others. 

W© must add that the Ifdty assist at the ^ily services in Tibet only on rare 
occasions, and never in Mongolia. It is only on feast days that they throng as if on 
pilgrimage to the vicinity of the convents. In Tibet they enter the temples, but in 
Mongolia they are content to make genuflexions and salutations, prostrating them¬ 
selves upon the earth outside the temple. Moreover in Tibet, ns also in Mongolia, 
they m^e * the cireumnmbulation' of the temple, either walking or prostrating 
themselves contmually so as to measure with the length of their bodies the circuit of 
the shrine. The more fervent act in the same manner all the way from their encaxnp- 
meut to the convent ; it is even said that the most ecstatic use the same fashion 
of progression during the whole journey from the frontier of Tibet up to Lhassa, 

The usual daily service {Jis T.) includes the same cycle of prayers and repetitions 
which Die intoned by the Un^ (see p. xxxv), and taken up in chorus by the rest of 
the monks. According to the ‘ Sumbrinn * or ' breviaries ’ in vogue in Mongolia the 
offices are composed of three parts : (1) the ' rapsal' (rafn^saJ T,),' the most luminous 
collection of hymns in honour of Buddha, which include the ‘credo', the 'praises', 
the ' prayers and the ‘ wishes and benedictions ’; (2) the litanies oddressetl to the 
dokshit or defenders of the Faith (see p, 130), which vary according to the divinity to 
whom they are addtessed ; (3) UndHsim (M.) or Tantm (S.), esoteric invocations to the 
Yi-dam (see p. 123) giouped under four heads. In the larger convents these magic 
Tantra are read in special chapels called Jud (T.). 

The three kinds of ‘ sung prelections ’ of the liturgy aie the same for the low and 
the high services, which only differ in the number of chapters read. Thus at the 
low service are read only four or five ‘ rapsal' and a single ‘ dokshit' in honour of the 
deity who protects the convent, while at the high service the entire series of 
‘ rapeals ’ is exhausted, and six or eight litanies are sung to the * dokshitsTo 
these daily services, at which the monks are present in their ordinary diess, seated, 
and without making any gestures or imitative actions, others are from time to time 
added. First there is a' dokshit' service, specially composed for invoking the protective 
deities and the ‘ defenders of the faith This service is invested with more splendour 
than usual. The presiding Gelling assumes a special dress; the (see p. xxxvii) 

is worn above the robe and not below; his shoulders are draped with a sort of 
tippet ((fo-rf)A T.); lastly, the head is crowned by the chidpan (see the Glossary). The 
principal celebrant stands upright and makes a certain number of gestures. The oflSoe 
is accompanied by music and includes offerings and sacrifices to the divinities. The 
objects indispensable for this service are (1) the gong and (see Glossary), which 
the celebrant generally holds; (2) the hapah (see Glossaiy) on a tripod, filled, according 
to the deity to whom saerifioe is made, with tea, wine, or blood; (3) the iMW-po, vessel 
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of holy water with a peacock's feather for sprinkling it; (4) a little plate with grains 
of com or rice to be thrown in the air as a sacrifice to the spirits. 

Moreover special ofleiings are prepared (iwlm M.), a kind of pyramid made of 
paste mixed with sugar and carrantB and covered with omaments made of coloured 
butter which represent the sun and moon, the jewel (cin/untsni S.), flowers, and so 
forth. The preparation of these laHn demands the gi'eateat cate. Since the breath 
of the maker must not touch them, he puts over his mouth a hair-net M,), 

The priest’s gestures have relation to the seven special offerings, the flower, lamp, 
scented wands, and the rest (see p. xlviii). The assistants mark these gestures by 
clapping their hands in a special ' tempo ’ or cadence. The prayeta recited are taken 
from the SadJtana (see Glossary), 

Another service, known by the Mongolian name of has for object 

the preparation of the lustraj water (raswjKnm S,), It includes prayer, the abso¬ 
lution of sine, a recital of all the ablutions made by ^akya-munl, and finally the 
thanksgiving. Between the first and second part of the rite is performed the 
preparation of the holy water. One of the priest’s assistants raises a mirror so that 
it reflects one of the statues of the divinities; another takes the vessel {Kuje M.) 
filled with water and pours it upon the mirror. The water w'hich flows off and la 
believed to have caught the image of tlie divinity, is collected in a special dish (JTns^ 
ffC*os T.) held by a third acolyte, while a fourth wipes the mirror with a silken 
napkin {gaihg M.). Fifteen libations are made in this way, and at the end of the 
ceremony tlie lustral water is poured off into a hum-pa and set on the sacrificial altar. 
Thereafter it is used for the aspeiaion of offerings, and for washing the mouths of 
the Xjamas, while among the laity it serves the same puiposes as does holy water 
among Catholics, 

The service called so-jin {gso-shyon T.) is worthy of special treatment. It is held 
on the fifteenth and thirtieth of each month, and is really the ancient tipo^tidha, or 
collective confession of the monks; being of a vciy intimate character, it involves 
the weai-ing of special habits. The monks are called to it not by the sound of bells 
or trumpeted but by that of a great block of wood S.) etnick by a small staff. 

In reality it is no longer the primitive confession, but a sort of renewal of vows; 
for to all the questions (253 at least) put by the presiding official, the monks make 
invariably the same replies. For the sake of record we may mention the special 
annual ceremonies. These are the tour made by Maitreya, when the statue of 
this divinity is drawn about on an enormous wooden horse; and the a kind 
of mystery with masked figures repi'esenting the Citipati, the god Vajrapiini, the 
Jamsatan or earth-spirit under the form of an old man, several monstera with 
heads of oxen, stags, and the like. 

V, Short Subvey of Buddhist Art 

After this description of the organization and life of the Buddhist clergy as well 
as of the rkual, there remains the task of saying a few words on the buildings and cult- 
objects amid which a great number of Lamas pass their existence; that is to say, the 
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convents and temples and also the images they contain must be described, Since, 
however, these images are the subject of the volume to which this Is but the Intio- 
duction, we shall limit ouiuelves to giving some general idea of the architecture of 
the convents and temples and of the sculptures and pictures representing the deities. 
Notwithstanding numerous works, among which must be mentioned as of fimt 
rank those of I'oucher, Gillnwetlel, von Le Coq, and S, Oldenburg, the study of 
Buddhist art still presents oonsiderable lacunae and numerous uncertainties. 

This art must liave timt a|qreared soon aRer the institution of the firet santjJiaf 
probably towaids the middle of the lift 1 1 century b. cs., but the most ancient monu¬ 
ments known to us do not date bock beyond the third. From that pei-iod down to 
the p-esent day can be distinguished four stages of development (1) the ait of the 
ancient Indian school, (2) the so-called art of Gandham, (3) the mediaeval art vaiying 
according to locality, (4) and lastly the art of modem times, 

(1) Tiie anchnl art is almost pui'oly Hindu in character. At most, we ©in 
I'ecognize in it a few Greek and Iranian influences. It is known to us by a small 
number of architeciurai monuments ; soulptum is vepreseuted by architectural orna¬ 
ment only, and painting uj) to the present has not been discovered. Ajmrt from the 
hypogea which have seiwed as temples, and the huge monolithic pillara set up by 
King ASoka (c. *250), of ivhich one was found at Benares In 1D05, cr■o^v'ned by a superb 
capital supporting the wheel of the Law, the monuments are principally ViJidras and 
Si Upas. The former are houses once inhabited by monks, or chapels of a kind, once 
occupied by images of the divinities, A collection of these constitutes a monastery 
Veiy few have been preserved to our day (examples are found in the 
monastei'ies of Swat or at Takht-i-Boghas). These consist of a kind of tower with 
cupola or pitohed roof, and trapezoidal door. As to the Sfil^ias, they were originally 
commemorative tumuli faced with stones and surrounded by a balustrade, l^h of 
these monuments is composed of three essential elements w'hose legendary origin is as 
fbllow's. When ^iikya-muni ivas desirous of showing hia disciples the right way to 
construct the Stup<is and decorate them symbolically, he took off his three monastic 
garments, folded each Into a square, and laid them one upon another; then he set 
on top his beggar's bowl (ptifro), and arranged above all his staff' of pilgrimage. 
Thenceforth the Stilpa was composed of a square base of several steps; of a mas-s 
recalling a cupola or dome ; and of a pinnacle or finial formed of an upright, garnished 
with several discs (live to twelve) one above another, which represent as many 
parasols, ensigns of authority. In the subsequent development of these buildings the 
highest and lowest iwrtions (the base and the pinnacle) tended to increase moi^ and 
more at the expense of the middle (the cupola). The primitive tumulus must have 
been surrounded by a wooden palisade. The stone StHpa^t the only ones that remain 
to us, ivere surrounded by a round or quadrangular balustrade also of stone, but 
imitating a wooden structure. This balustrade waa fui'nished with several doors and 
covered with bas-relief& Sundving from the ancient period of Buddhist art ai-e sevei'al 
Stupas known to us : that of Bai'hut, whose bas-reliefs are preserved in the Calcutta 
Museum; that of Sanchi, whose four doom have been restored; and lastly that 
m* f 
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of Bo(IU'*Gaya which is in a faiv state of preservation. All date from the second 
ceutuiy B. c. and aie situated in Genttal India. 

The sculptural ornajnents of these St Spas have this much in common that they 
combine in a single whole various consecutive scenes of the life of Buddha or of his 
previous rebiiihs scenes which in the later |)eriods are repioduced separately. 

The style b conventional with a leaning to realism. But what chiefly characterisses 
this art is the absence of representation of the Master, or Buddha, in liuman foiin. 
His throne, surrounded by worsliippers, is often seen, hut it is empty ^ empty also is 
the place beneath the tree where Buddha was seated ^vheii he attained Bodhi. At 
most, some symbols (a \rheel, for instance) replace his flgure. According to Foucher 
this abstention from ropresentatioiis of the form of Buddha is due to tlie fact that at 
tlie outset of Buddhism the ex-votes and smaller objects which must have 1>eeu bmught 
back from pilgiitnages represented only the symbols of the places of pilgrimage 
(e. g. a wheel where Buddha held his first discourse, and so forth). Respect for 
tradition an<l the principle of survival have probably caused this method of repre¬ 
senting Buddha to lie adopted in the fimt manifestations of Buddhist art. 

(ii) Gra&:ihBad(1htst art is so calle<I because it adopted classical forms to express 
Buddhist motives; hut it Ls alao called the art of Gandhiint after the north-west 
district of India (now Peshawar) where it originated towaids the end of the firet 
ceiituiy A. D. It lasted up to tlie end of the fifth century, I'emaiiiing purely HeUeiiistic 
except for some debts to Iranian forms and style. It treated, hoifl'ever, only Buddhist 
subjects, which sometimes deinatidcd modifications even of form if they were to lie in 
accoial with the rules of the religion. Unlike what is to l >0 seen in ancient Inilian art, 
the art of Gandhilm introduces the representation of Euddba In human shape, his 
[irototype being Apollo and the sole addition being a nimbus. As for the state of 
Bodhisattva, it is represented by the figure of an Indian prince in all the splendour 
of his ornaments. It Is alao in the hasrroliefs of Gandhura, that the figures of Buddha 
and the saints ap 2 >ear seated on a revei'sed lotus-bloom, tlie base of whose bell- 
slm|>ed calix serves for a throne. The favourite subjects, unlike those of the older 
Indian art, ai-o rarely scenes from the j(VaJi<is, but principally fi-om tlie life of Buddha, 
and are of an edifying chametd’. They are disposed in separate panels which run in 
order from right to left, a system wdiich (iu Stupas, for e.xajnp>Ie) is connected with 
the custom of oiivumambulation in the direction of the sun’s course; that is to say, the 
building areund which the circuit is made is kept on the right hand, 'fhe bas-reliefs 
of this period are remarkable in point of execution for their very high relief 
approaching treatment in the round : also for their coniectness of proiKirtioii, for the 
absence of stillness in their draperies, and for delicacy of features. 

But if the ornamentation of the buildlugs shows a coiisidemhle advance on the 
older art, their architectui'e did not gi'eatly vary. At the same time, thanks to modi¬ 
fication in the organisation of the Sanghas, which had grown laiger, the cells (FrA«m) 
where the monks lived had come to he built one on tc^anotber and to form a sort of 
quadrangular cloister, surrounding a court in the middle of which were placed the 
Stupas. These accumulated FiAum formed a monastery (Saugfidranta). Moreover, 
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such YiMras as contained Images of the gods had been joined likewise. Tlieso had 
lost theii* partition-walls, which were now replaced by columns; and thus they beoamo 
temples. 

Finally these buildings were combined: a quadrangle of cells was constructed 
round the temple, and the was moved outside. Such a combination is still 

exemplified in our owTi day in the construction of the Lamaist convents (see p. xlvi). 

The best specimens of the art of Gandhara are in the museums of Calcutta, 
Lahore, and Peshawar, and also in the British Museum, and the Museum fUr Vslker- 
kunde at Berlin. We know nothing of the painting of this period, but to judge 
from later works of a derivative art which have been observed in the caves of 
Ajauta. and in Chinese Turkestan {see later), it must have attained a high degree 
of perfection in fresco. 

(3) The art of Gandhara forms'the base of several ^iiediaeml scluids cf aft. In 
Centiul India it persists almost pure in tbe school of Mathnrfi wdth its beautiful bas- 
reliefs of Bacchic subjects ; while the school of MagadJui which developed the Indian 
elements (i.e. the Brahman Pantheon) Invented new fonns. To It ai'e due those well- 
kiiown figures with long thin legs, salient hipa, flexible as reeds—^those figures over¬ 
loaded with jewels, gesticulating extravagantly upon bosky backgrounds of stylized 
plants, that one sees on m many Buddhist buildings in India, Java^ and Cambodia. 

In Bengal an art analogous to that of Magadlia lasted till the eleventh centuTy in 
miniature-paintings on palm-leaves, whose technique passed presently to Nepal and 
Tibet. 

In the south-east of India the remains of the magnificent Stupa of AmfiravatF, 
not far from the mouth of the riv’et Kistna, which are preserved to-day in the Museum 
at Madra-s and in the British Museum, exemplify a very happy combination of Hel¬ 
lenistic with Indian art, indicating the existence of a local school during the first 
three centuries of our era. 

On the other hand, in tbe famous grottoes of Ajanta, east of Bombay (West 
India), are found sculptures and, in particular, frescoes in bright coloura of an 
individual style. They date irom the first to the seventh centuries and represent 
scenes in the life of Buddha (the temptation contrived by Mara, &c.) as well as the 
Jataka. This style is characterized by realism in the treatment of human figures and, 
still mora, of animals. The ornamentation is rich, abundant, and varied. 

(4) With tbe disappearance of Buddhism the art inspired by this religion died 
out in India towards the twelfth century, Let us consider its development in other 
regions, in some of which It has contbued to the present day. 

In Ceylon Graeco-Buddhist art had penetrated along with tbe religion in the 
second and third centuries, but only a few monuments survive. Then came the Indian 
mediaeval art which stioick root, and is still found in our day, but in full decadence. 
In Java, on the other band, this mediaeval art was graft^ upon a native stock, 
and the temple of Boro-budur, built b the ninth century, and still b admirable 
preservation (out of 2,000 bas-reliefs only about (iOO are missing), is one of its most 
striking manifestations. 
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In Indo-China, the same art has utider^ne Brahman influenoes, as the nuns of 
Angkor in Cambodia prave. In Siam and Burma the modem art ’ivhich has been 
evolved from it is distinguished, on the arahitectm'al side, chiefly by bell-shaped 
^Upas, by the pointed towers of the temples, and by the affected and distorted forms 
of the figures of divinities and genii. The surfaces are overloaded vdtb gold and 
with encrustations of tinsel which tire the eye. 

But the most unexpected influence of Graeco-Buddhist art, and one which was 
only disco veiled a very few years ago, is that which it exercised on Central Asia, and, 
probably through that region, on China and Japan. 

Excavations, carried out in recent years by learned expeditions from England, 
France, Germany, Russia, and Japan, have thrown a vivid light upon Buddhism 
and its art in .Ens/crn or Chinem Turke^m and the territories immediately adjacent 
to the Clib^e province of Kan-su. In the south of this country the oasis of Khotan 
was an important centre of the Buddhist faith. The art of Gandhara, and subse¬ 
quently that of mediaeval India, were transported there, to be modified only by the 
exigencies of the plastic medium, namely, clay, which the artists weie obliged to employ; 
for quaiTy-stone does not exist in Eastern Turkestan. The wooden statues, which are 
excellently preserved, thanks to the diy climate of the country, are profusely painted 
and gilded. Imposed on an art which is fundamentally Indian or Hellenistic are 
to be noted some Persian influences and, to a slight degree, the influence of Chinese 
art, The miniatures Ibund at Khotan sfiow a quite ori^ual style. 

From Khotan Buddhist art penetrated farther to the north-west towards the oasis 
of Kashgar and beyond to Tamchuk (to the north-east of Maralbashi), where have 
been discovered sculpture.^ of the pure Indian typo. More to the north, near the 
town of Kucha, numerous frescoea have been found In underground buildings, the 
subjects and the execution of which are IndJan with traces of Iranian and Chinese 
influences. To the east of Kucha, in the marshy regions of Lake Lob-Nor, other 
frescoes have been noted by the learned traveller Sir Aurel Stein—very remarkable and , 
close akin in stylo to the works of Hellenistic art. In the north of Chinese Turkestan, 
near Karashar, monuments have been met with in which the moat diverse styles 
ai'e associated, while at Turfan the frescoes show us a new art, that of the Uigurs, 
a Turkish people. This is an art formed of a native element with a mixture of 
Chinese elements and later of Tibetan, not to mention an influence of Iranian art 
exei^cised through the Manichaean monks in whose ranks Uigurs were found in 
considerable numbers. 

Finally, outside Turkestan, but quite near to its frontier at lun-huang (Kan-su 
province), the grotto ‘ of the thousand Buddhas *, visited by Sir Aurel Stein and by 
Pelliot, has supplied ua with several specimens of Buddhist art dating from the sixth 
to the tenth centuries, which present a very remarkable mixture of Indian, Chinese, 
Persian, and Tibetan styles. 

Tlie existence of this aj;'t of Gandhara iu a state of greater or less degeneration in 
Eastern Turkestan e.xplains the presence of certain fra-tures in the Buddhist sculptures 
and i>aintings of China and Japan (in this matter we know almost nothing about Koi-ea), 
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In purely national motives appear certain details, "which are of HeUenistic style, e. g- 
the nimbus, the arrangement of the folds of the robes of wikya-tnuni and the other 
Buddhas, and the costume of certain Bodhisattvas. Finally, it explains the very com* 

’ position of certoin pictuiw or basrreliefs, as for example those treating of the scene of 
^kyarmuni’s death or of his passage into Nirvana. 

But apart from these remnants of Hellenistic influence the style of the mediaeval 
sculptures and paintings of China and Japan is dei>eiident upon tendencies identical 
with those which manifest themselves generally in the national art of these two 
countries. For Korea we lack documents, as we have already said, but we may 
suppose that Buddhist ait there difters hut little from that of China. 

In Nejpal the old Indian ait is now represented by the five Sfiipas raised, 
according to tradition, by King Aioka; while the mediaeval art of India is 
reflected there in the of Svayambhu-Natha, near Katmandu, This monument, 

which has been lepabed several times, is covered now with paintings and gilded 
plaques in the Laniaite fashion (see later). But it is in the making of large wooden 
statues and the casting of bronze statuettes of Lamaite divinities that the Nepalese, 
clevei' carvers and founders.excel. Miniature painting, introduced into theoovmtiyabout 
the eleventh century, has prcsjiered continuously. A number of Persian and Tibetan 
motives make their appeaiance in what is, fundamentally, an Indian art (Sylvaiu Levi). 

Tlie ai-t of Tibet which dominates all aesthetic expressions of the Lamaites 
in geneial, whether Tibetan. Mongolian, or Chinese, has a distinctively individual 
character. lu arehitecture especially, the Tibetans have developed a si>ecial type, 
remotely reminiscent of the Egyptian style, but of still unknown origin. Its 
characteristic feature is the predominance of straight Hues and geometric^ 
forms, and omament is confined to uniform ooloration of large solaces. The result 
is that the Tibetan buildings look like forti-eeses. The most remai-kable monu¬ 
ments of the purely geometrical type ai-e the ‘gilded temple’ of Gyantso and 
the gate near the temple of Marbo-ri at Lhassa. As au example of the uni form 
colouring may be cited the palace of the Dalai-Lama (Po-Za-te). In sculpture, the 
Tibetans borrowed the style of the statues at fh'st {from the twelfth to the four¬ 
teenth centuries) from Nepal j but thefr national genius has so far trajwformed 
them that to-d&y it is Tibetan art which dominates Nepalese artists in their 
production of statues and statuettes. It is a curious fact that haa-reliefs, so 
widely known in all other Buddhist countries, are almost completely lacking 
in Tibet except on very ancient monuments, probably the work ol Indian 
artists (S. Oldenbuig). They are replaced everywhere by single statues and 
statuettes. Temple figures are often grotesquely mutfled In costumes oi rich 
stuffs like certain Madonnas or saints in Spain, Italy, and, above all, Latin America, 
As regards painting. Tibet lived at the outset upon its Isonowings from Nepal or 
Northern India; but very few monuments of this period remain to ua The most 
important have been disoovoied I’eocntly (1011) in the ancient convents of Quaia* 
qoto (M.) in the country of the Tangutes (pro\dnce of Kuku-nor) by the Russian 
tiuvellcr Kozlof. These reumants of the ancient Tibetan-Iudian ai t, which evidently 
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had been imported into the country where they have been fbund^ are mingled with 
products of the art which may be called TafiguL This displays Uigur, Ohinesej and 
even Pwsian intluencea impost on a fundamentally fudo-Tibetan ai't (S. Oldenburg). 
In its later development Tibetan painting transformed its Indian models at wlH, 
witliout experleucirig any foieign influenoet except perbaps, to a very slight degree, 
that of China, so far at least as concerns hneness of brush-work and perfect 
suneness of line. True, that this last characteristic is partly owed to the estab¬ 
lish^ and tbcoi-etically immutable rules, in accordance with which Lamaite 
pictures must be executed. Nevertheless, a certain freedom of fancy is permitted and 
one sees sometimea non-canonical attitudes and accessories which produce the best 
imssihle artistic edect. Certain painters add bits of landscape to the likenesses of 
gods and of saints with very happy result. Others ti-y to give portraits in place 
of conventional figures. One of the characteristic features of Tibetan paintings is 
the extreme brightness of their coloration, which is, perhaps, the beat means which 
could be used to make them visible in the half-darkness of Lamaite temples. 

The only manner of painting among Tibetan and Mongolian artists is that of 
the miniaturist, and it is applied even to surfaces which attain the dimensions of 
several yards, as, for example, bannei's in certain processions or pictures exposed 
during the great feasts at Lhassa and other centres of pilgrimage, This manner is 
governed by the desire to omit no detail, and it is really astonishing to see in the 
imageiy on one of the Tdags-fm (see later), ten inches in height and eight in width, 
for instance, more than one hundred hgui^, each scarcely one inch high, but repre¬ 
sented with all details which make them readily recognizable, though these are often 
indicated by no more than a single but characteristic stroke. 

VI. Co^rvEKTS, Temples, axi> Sacred Images 

{(t) yTie Convet^, The modem Buddhist Lamaite convents {Dgon-^ T., Kiiren M.) 
are ordinarily situated in remote places, olben didicult of access, and if possible 
on a mountain and not far Q'om a lake. They are planned on the lines of the 
ancient Sanghar&ma.'^ A quadrilateral space of ground is usually surrounded by 
a wall surmounted by numerous dorjag (^>)t streamei's of nbbon on the end of a stick 
which are imprinted with the sacred formulas. These ribbons are held to have the 
power of keeping evil spirits away from the convent. We have here a relic of ancient 
animism. The principal entrance is on the south and it is surmounted by a kind 
of pavilion, in vrhtch are seen the statues of the four guardians of the temple (Loka- 
jpahi, see p. 139), Before this gateway at a distance of sixty yards are two columns, 
uix>n which on feast days are placed a vessel of incense and a lighted lantern. At 
the same distance and all round the enclosing wall of the convent are placed liwge 
cylinders {KSrdc M.) covered with inscnptions and containing rolls of paper printed 
with prayers or iiKiyi. The pilgrims who have whirled these cylinders ar'e considered 
to have pronounced the sacred formula 6w, wwtn* pailme, hiim as many times as the 
cylinder has revolved. Tliere are also little KUr^de, which are carried by hand and 

i Tbit Soutkirtt term ti ii]!{)li«d to-dojr oalj Ui Ibe ecnTCtit tibrarici. 
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turned for the same purpose. Nearer to the ontmnce are erected the Siftpas (see 
Glossary). 

Inside, the convent is divided into three courts by walla either at a right angle or 
parallel to the south side. In the first case the principal temple is situated in the 
centnU. courts with the cells of the monks on the right and left; in the second it is in 
the third court, the two previous ones being occupied by the monks’ cells. In both oases, 
however, the main way, which leads from the principal door to the temple, treverses 
tlie entire length of the convent from south to north, for the temple is always placed 
under the north wall. In the middle of this way is placed an altAi- with incense-vessels, 
and at each side of it (or on the right and left of the principal temple) are smaller 
temples or chapels. Tlie cells, which are replaced iu Mongolia by felt tents, are of 
various sizes and are placed in accordance with the rank of the monk who is lodged 
there. Their importance duninishes from left to right, or from north to south. The 
dwellings of the superiors of the convent and of the * Quhilghaue' are close to the 
principal temple, 

(&) The Tempfes. There are hardly any temples outside convents with the 
exception of some buildings at Lhassa and other great towns. The principal temple 
of a convent, whether of Tibetan, Chinese, or mixed architecture, invariably has its 
entrance towards the south. This entrance is often preceded by a vestibule, usually 
containing the images of the * four guaidiane ’ and a prayer-wheel. The wall looking 
towards the north (the abiding-place of Buddha) is the only one which must have 
no windows, and against this wall are placed on its inner side the statues of the 
divinities, before which stands the principal altai' of sacrifice. The roof is sometimes 
gilded, but must be always surmounted by one or two Ghan^ir (M.), a kind of gilded 
vessel filled with roils of paper containing the prayers (wmi»(). Moreover, in Mongolia, 
on the four comers of the roof there are gilded cylinder's containing, besides the nutni, 
a copy of the book of Atifia (the ‘ sacred' organiser of Lamaite Buddhiam) called 
Lant^gron (T.) or Bodhipafha pmdJpn (S.), i. e. the way of attaining the Bodhi> In 
Tibet the cylinder is covered with black yak-hau- striped ciosa-wise with white. 
It beai-s the name of (M.) or Eggal-rnfs’an (T.) or Dhvaj<t (S.). Above the 

principal entrance, near the roof, is a gilded wheel with two gazelles regardant on 
either hand, to commemorate the preaching of the wheel of the law or of the four 
truths in the park of the gazeUes. 

liisidsj the end of the temple towards the north wall is occupied by the altar of 
the divinities, fiequently sepai-ated by a rank of columns from the nmin body of the 
building. This latter is divided by other ratiks of columns into four or five jiarts, 
Thus ai'e formed a central nave, and on each side one or two laterel nav«i where the 
seats of the monks are placed. These seats difier m shape according to the rank 
of the monk; arm-chairs with backs for the superior and the head of the choir, stools 
for the Gelling, plain benches for the ordinary monks. The num1>er of fiat cushions 
{qolboq M.) made of felt and covered with yellow stuffi which are placed upon theise 
seats, varies from one to nine in accoidance with the ratik of the Lama. Itank also 
accounts for the position in which the seats are placed. As in the cells, the left 
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hftnd Is more honourable than the right, and the importance of a seat diininishes 
from the altar on the north to the entrance of the temple on the south. The Gthgiii 
(see p> xxxv) are seated on each side of the door, The Superior of the Convent and 
the ptincipal celebrant have in front of their seats small low tables upon which they 
place their Vojm, gong, bowl of holy water, rosary, and other things. The QuMgJian 
have seats apart, placed in the nave in front of the altar opposite the door, so that these 
* living gods * partly mask the Linages of the divinities placed against the north wall* 

The columus of the temple are painted rad and draped wntli stulfs, or covered vrith 
frescoes like the walls; moreoverj along the colonnades and also from the crown of 
the ceillog hang long ribbons of every colour of the rainbow. This mass of bright- 
coloured stuffs, which stirs at the least breath, combines with the absolutely unique 
odour and the half-darkiiesa which broods in the building (the doors and windows 
are always covered with thick curtains), to impart a curious sensation, and to give 
a wholly singular aspect to a Lamaite temple. 

(c) T}ie Altar and Objects of RUmd. in front of the statues of the divinities 
grouped along the north wall rises the Altai*, a kind of table covered with lich stuff, 
and of length varying with the sisse of the temple. Upon it are placed the following 
objects; (1) the eight' glorious emblems' {Ashta mangah S., Uljeiid naimin tetudek JL, 
Jikra-iis~rtfigs-brgyad T.), i.e. the white parasol (CAaWm S., Gdugs-dan T., Sikiir M,) 
which keeps away the ‘heat of evil desires'; the 'two gUded fishes' (Afn^a S,, 
Gser-ua T., Jigiasitn M.), ' symbol of happiness and utility ’; the sea-shell {^ankha, S., 
DuA-dknr T., M.), symbol of the ' blessedness of turning to the right'; the lotus- 

fiower (JVidwta S, and T„ Badim M.), ‘pledge of salvation or Nirv^a’; the sacred 
bowl S,, Bum-pa T., Biunha M.), ‘the treasury of all the desires'; the mystic 

diagiam {^vtdsa S,, Bpaidfc'ul.. Balbu M.), ' the thread which guides to happiness ’; 
the standard {Dhvaja S., Egt/al-mfsa'a T., Dajti M.), ' erected on the summit of the 
palace of salvation '; and, finally, the wheel {Cakm S., Kor-h T., Kdrdc M.), ' which 
leads to perfectionAll these objects, whose dimensions vary according aa they are 
made in wood or in gilded metal, are supported on stands more or less decorated. 

(2) Beside or behind this group is set a similarly ari-auged tableau of the 
‘ seven jewels ' r the wheel, the ^ Cintdmani', the woman, the official, the elephant, 
the horse, the mllltai*y leader (see Ratna in the Glossary). 

(S) In front of these two groups are arranged seven cups of brass or silver 
containing the seven ofierlngs; the first two are filled with water; the third holds 
a flower and the fourth the scented wauds {Kaji M.); the fifth (filled with oil and 
famished with a wick) represents a lamp, the sixth is full of -water, and the seventh 
of viands. This is a symbolic suTL'ival of the objects offered in ancient India to 
every recipient of hospitality; water to wash the feet, water to wash the face, 
flowers and perfumes for the charm of their apjiearance and odour, and finally 
everything necessary to provide light, drink, and food. 

(4) Among these seven cups is placed another vessel with incense {Bdng-spas T., 
Jeke Kiiji M.), and a large lamp {Mar-me T., Jeke juta M.), which must stay alight and 
shine with even brilliance by night and day without flickering. In summer this is 
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replaced by a lantern, lest the inBecte attracted by the light should scorch themselves 
and die of theii' burns, 

(5) During certain of the services, for instance that of the Man-la (see p. 23), 

there are put ^so upon the altai' the ‘eight glorious offerings’, or ‘eight blessed sub¬ 
stances’ (or ‘things') {BJcnt.iis-rdm$-brg!/adT.. mimaned M.), namely: the mirror 

{Adarsa S., 31e-lon T.,Toli M.); the bessoar or Chi-dum T,), i.e. ooncretiona which 

form themselves in the stomachs of certain animals, and, as b said, also at the back of 
the elephant’s neck • the cuidled milk {Sko T., Tam M.); the herb' duml ’ {Dwr-ios T., 
Obosan M ); the fi-uit ‘bUva’ {Bil-ba T., Mwionoi-temesan M.) j the shell {Duit T„ 
Labai M.); finally the red lead, a piece of lead ore (minium) or mercuiy (cinnabai) 
{li-gti X, Singgbu M.). All these ofterings recall the objects which were presented by 

a pai'ticular spirit or person to 6akya-muni himself, 

(6) Sometimes are set also upon the altar the sacrifices of the five sens^ ; 
a mirror (sight), a shell (bearing), a cup filled with nutmegs (smell), a bowl filled with 
fruit Or sugar (taste), and a morsel of yellow silk stuff (touch), 

(7) Finally a pdtra and a gong {K‘ar~gsil T., Daldui M.) with some decorative 

vases and flowers complete the furniture of the altar. The ritual objects employed 
during the service are also placed upon the altar for the time being. These are, in 
addition to the vagta and little bell which the celebrants generally hold in their 
hands, the following objects: the M, {Mamlah S., Bktjil-k'orT.), i, e. a dish of 

bronze, silver, or gold upon which are set representations of Mount' Meru ’ in the same 
metal and of the four gioat and eight little divisions of the world (Dif^ S., Tib M.). 
In the 8i>aceB between these i-epresentations, which suggest the toys of cbiidren, the 
offerings are set: little piles of rice, coins, shells, and the like. The b placed 

at the right comer of the altar; beside it b the ‘ Kapala' or Tod^ma T. (see Gloss^y), 
filled with blood or wine during the service of' dokshit’. Balancing these two objects 
them stand on the left side of the altar, upon a pedestal, a mirror and the Bum pa 
filled with lustral ivater for the same ‘ dokslut (cf, above, p, xxxbc). 

For the sake of ornament tliero are abo placed upon the altm-, as has been 
already said, vases and pots of flowers, and the whole b surmounted by a kind of 
baldachino {Bh-hri T., Lahari M,). Behind the altar and consequently Immediately in 
front of the images of the divinities hang from the ceiling quantities of ribbons of five 
coloum {Ba-dang T. and M.), cylinder M.), and globes {Vhna^urma M.) made 

of pieces of stuff in five colours sewn together and filled wnth scenW hay, like our 
baUs; further paxnsols, lanterns, scarves of silk {Qitdaq M., K’ad>dags T,), and the like. 
All this forma a veritable forest in front of the images and obstructs almost completely 
the view of the divinities We will, however, pull aside the tremulous curtain and 

penetrate to the images of the gods themselves. 

(d) Tfui Images gf the Divinities. The Buddhbt Pantheon includes, as we know, at 
least 500 deities. Each has a counterfeit presentation sculptural or pictorial. The 
etatues, w'hose dimensions vary from the length of half an inch to several feet in 
height, ai'e made of wood, papier-mache, ivory, stone, copper, iron, silver, gold, and 
especiaUy bronze. They are covered with i>ainting, with lacquer, and with gilding. 
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It IS compulsory that there should be made in the lower part of each statue a kind 
of cavity in which are placed with certain ceremonies roUa of paper with inscribed or 
printed prayers (wiani). These cavities are closed with a plate of bronae, sometimes 
bearing the image of the double mjra. Before being filled with this ‘ spiritual body' 
the statue is ti'eated like any other object, hut afterwards it can be treated only as a 
sacred object though it merely represents * the image of the divinity ‘; it is not an 
' idol but a mere ‘ sacred image ’ such as are possessed by certain Christian churehea 
The best statues are made in Nepal, Lbassa, and at the convent of Dolon-Nor in 
Eastern Mongolia. Usually they represent but a single divinity, sometimes, however, 
accompanied by his attendants; but often gioups of three, five, or eight statues are 
made, all having the same character and the same dimensions so that they compose 
groups (for instance, the Buddha triad or Ts'on-k'a-pa with their two favourite pupils; 
the eight Bodhisaitvas, the eight ‘ Drag-ched ' or ' the terrible onesand others). 

Pictorial art on the contrary represents a groat number of divinities or persons 
symmetrically grouped. Most often the picture will portray on a large scale a 
divinity or personage as principal figure, and around him, on a smaller scale, scenes 
fi-om his life, or divinities and accessory persons. Besides these there exist paintings 
representing ma^dala or ' the domain of the saint ’ (PI. XVl), as well as views of 
cei'tain celebrated monastenes, and the like. The pictures are painted on a sized canvas 
prepared with chalk. This is stretched on a frame with zig-zag lacing as we should 
stretch a piece of tapestry. The colours are diluted with oil or water. 

Among the pictures should be noted particularly the wheel qf life or of the Sfcwsaro 
{Sansarjin kfirde M.), which sums up pictorially certain principal parts of the Buddhist 
doctrine, A huge dragon holds a disc formed of three concentric circles. The central 
and smallest of these encloses the likeness of three animals—tlie snake, the pig, and the 
chicken, symbolizing the sins of anger, ignorance, and voluptuousness. The surround* 
ing and much larger cii^le is divided into six segments representing the life of the 
six categories of living beings (cf. p. x.xii, n,). Therein are to be seen men busy at 
their afiairs, animals real or imaginary, the preta, tormented by thii-st, the twenty-two 
compartments of Hell grouped around its divinity {Erlik-gagJian M.), who presides 
over the last judgement and computes good and bad actions with the help of white 
or black counters which his attendants throw down before him. Finally the last two 
segments represent tlie war of Asum (see Glossary) against the gods, and the dwelling 
of the latter, a kind of Panidise, The third circle contains twelve images which 
represent, more or less vaguely, the nexus of the twelve causes (cf. p. xxiii). 

Another class of paintings Is formed by w^hat is called Tsokshin or TelogsSin (T.). 
Those have not yet been studied in any of the works written on Buddhist iconography.’ 
I shall proceed to give a brief sketch of them based on my own researches. 

We know that all the Buddhist-Lamaite divinities are divided into six large 

’ WiUi tlie cKccptioucT tvn liDQi copccriung them Pri&ee Ukhtomsliy, BiLiiot/uea fmddhtca, Y1 
in GrflDWed«r» Oftaor tobrattya, &c. (Hetisw' of the Pctersboig, 1905, text, p. 54.) 
coUeoiton of tlie otjods of lantAito cnU, belougtog to 
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groups: (1) the BuddhaB, (2) the Bodhmttvas, (3) the Peminine deities, (4) the 
* protectors ^ or tutelery gods (5) the Defeudere of tiio Faith (CTosskyon T.) 

and the ^eight terrible ones’ [Dyttg-ch&i or Drttg-gsed T,); hnallj (fi) 'the minor 
divinities genii, guardians of the four cardinal points, &c. 

In the native albums of images of gods, e. g. that of the 300 divinities reproduced 
by Pander or' by S. Oldenbmg (see Bibliography), these divinities, to which are joined 
the saints and the ilr/iafe, are classed as follows : the Saints (to the number of 51), the 
Protectors (42), the Buddhas (4S), the Bodhlsattvaa (13), the Goddesses (0), the 
Defendere (S7), the Arlmt^ (18), the Dmff-cheil or Dm^-gsed (12), the mkinJ and the Devi 
(CJlWJ-po) (15), lastly the Yama, Lamo, Guaidiaus of the cardinal points, genii, &c. (46). 
But what is the relative importance of each of these classes, and how are the divinities 
arranged in the Temple ? No work ou Buddhism answers this question in a precise and 
detailed manner. The pictures of the alone give some guidance in the subjwt 

to the student who has learned how to decipher and interpret them. Of the Sve 
pictures which 1 have been able to study, the largest comes from Nejial and dates from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century (collection of ili', H. Getty) \ two others, of 
moderate size, come from Eastern Tibet (collection of JI. Bacot in Paris) and seem to 
date from the middle of the last century; iinally tlie two smallest come from Pekin 
and are still more recent (Getty and Geniker collections), In spite of their different 
sources, ages, and sizes, all tlieae pictures are painted on the same scheme which 
I attempt to state in the lines which follow. (For the orientation see the frontispiece 
with the tracing of it and p, ItiO.) 

At the top aro three metlaUioiis sniTOunded with a bolder often of the colours 
of the rainbow, inside \vbich oi-o crowded numerous Buddhas (Frontispiece: a,b,c). 
Below is seen the image of the principal divinity (Sakya^mnnl in the Ts’ogs-iin of 
Nepal, Ts’on-k'a-pa in the four others), sniTOunded by smaller im^es of hie difierent 
attendants grouped to right and left (d). Lower still, and occupying the lai'geat port 
of the picture, is what ive may call the principal pyramid of the divinities («). 1 his 

is a tree which supports the images of a great number of the divinities, avi’anged iu 
a certain order which I shall give later-. On both sides of this tree^pyi’aniid are seen, 
in the upper field, two spaces (e, e) filled by groups of monks^or genii on clouds, while 
below can be difjtmgulshed the row- of guardians of the four cardinal points, and on 
each side of the trank of the tree two sirens or A%o5, Besides these are displayed 
on the right of the trunk the images of the seven jewels and eight emUema (see 
p. xlviii), while upon the left there is invariably a personage who presents upon a plate 
the ofteritig to all these deities, an ofteriug w'bicli consists of a kind of py-iamidal cake. 

In the explanation of the frontispiece (p. 160) 'will be found the names of most 
of the divinities which I have been able to identify in the Ts^ogs-iitt of Nepal. 
Here I shall give only tbeir arrangement in groups. It Is in a \vay concentric, and the 
mnk of everytone of the divinities is detei'miiied by the distance at which it is put from 
the centre ; the princijiaJ divbiities are the nearest to the central point of the pyrnmid 
which is occupied by Avalokite^vara (No. 49 of the frontispiece). Above tho chief 
divinity are three i-anks of Bodhisattvas (Nos. 18-22, 27-31, 37-41) as his attendants : 
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OD his right att* throe Buddhas (Aksliohliya, Eatiiaaarahbava, &c.) (4tf-48), and on his 
left three others {but of this I am not sure) (50-52). This central group, then, includes 
the principal divinities. It is suirounded on right and left by the goddesses (Noe. 17, 
26, 36, 45, 23, 32). 

Above the principal group is the double lank of the ^Protectore' (Nos. 2-6, 
10-14), flanked on right and left by feminine divinities of the second order (Kuru~ 
IcuUa, &e., 1, 7-9). 

Below Avalokit^vai-a stands the rank of Tathf^ta or Buddhas which overflows 
on to the sides of the pyramid above and below (15-16, 24, 25, 33-35, 42-44, 53-08, 
77-82, 91-93). In the rank below reappear Afferent Bodlusattvas (69-70) and 
below them the (No. 101) with his twelve acolytes (83-90, 94-95, 107-108). 

In the same rank as he on right and on left and encroaching also at each end on 
the rank itn)nediately below, whose centre is occupied by the DsMnJ (113-119), are 
placed the eighteen ArJtaU (96-100, 102-106, 109-112, 120-123). Finally the veiy 
lowest ituik is occupied by the 'Defenders' and the Drag-cheti (124^138). 

As for the which come fiom Pekin and Eastern Tibet, in No. 1, the large 

figure of 6akya-muni is replaced by that of Ta'oh-k’a-pa carrying upon his breast in 
a nimbus a little figure of ^ilkya-muni which itself encloses a tiny image of a Buddha 
of a bluish-grey colour. From this small image radiate rainlxjw-coloui'ed libbons 
or golden threads towaids the groups of monks at the sides (e, f) and towards the 
' pyramid of divinitiesThe number of Bodliisattvas and of Dhyani-Buddhas is 
considerably reduced in the imagery of Eastern Tibet and of Pekin. On the other 
hand new personages appear in the most recent of the T^ogs-Un (e. g. that ftom Pekin 
in H. Getty’s collection). Padmasambhava is seen there to occupy a place of 
honoui'j namely, that of the Buddhas, and to be surrounded by a multitude of feminine 
diviniti^. Among these figure Kwan-yin, unknown in the other Ts’ogs-iin. Several 
other Chinese saints are also to Ije seen in them. 

However, if I attempted to treat this subject I should invade the domain of the 
author of the book to which I do but supply an Intimluction. Indeed everything that 
has been written above Is to be regarded only as a means to facilitate the use and 
study of A. Getty's work by the reader. Thanks to the orientatian which this 
introduction gives the latter, he will be able readily to understand the details involved 
in the history and representation of each of the divmities of the Buddhist Pantheon, 
It is not my business to estimate the value of A. Getty’s work, but perhaps I may 
plead that in this book for the first time the problema of Buddhist iconography in 
general and in detail are to be found collected and systematically treated. Moreover 
the ti'eatment is based on the author’s own researches in Europe and in the Faji" 
East, and on infonnation drawn from specialist works which the public finds difficult 
of access. ’These words should be enough to show the very great interest and utility 
of the book for geiierel Buddliist studies. 
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Adi-Buddha 


Table I 
1, YajradhBra, 

II. Vajvasattva (J.) KougtSsatta. 
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A D r.BUD D H A 


(T.) daii-poM mn$-rytfa$ (lit. 

most oxcellont lirst Buddha); or du$-kyi 
hkor-lohi mfa’an (lit, the saint of (the 
religion of the) wlmel of Time). 


(M.) anghati htirhan (the beginning 
deity). 


In the Gtina Kni-anrln VyOha it is written: ‘When nothing else was, Sambhfi 
was: that is the Self-Existent {svagamhhit) : and as he was before all, he is also 
called Adi-Buddha.'' 

The first sjetem of Adi-Buddha was set up in Ne]^>al * by a theistic school called 
AiSvarika, but was never generally adopted in Nepal or Tibet, and had practically 
no followers in China and Japan,” 

The Nepalese school supposed an Adi-Buddha infinite, omniscient, self-existing, 
without beginning and without end, the source and originator of all things, who by 
virtue of five sorte of wisdom {jMm) and by the exercise of five meditations 
(ditiffim) evolved five Dhyani-Buddhas or Celestial Jinas called AnupapSdaka. or 
* without parents 

When aU was perfect void ” the mystic syllable awm* became 

manifest, from which at his own will the Adi-Buddha wsb produced. At the creation 
of the world he revealed_ himself in the form of a flame which issued from a lotue- 
ttower, and in Nepal the Adi-Buddha is al^vajs repi'esented by this symbol.” 

All things, according to Hodgson, were thought to be types of the Adi-Buddha, 
and yet he hud no type. In other words, he was believetl to be in the form of 
all things and yet to be formless, to be the ‘one eternally existing essence from 
which all things are mere emanations' (Monier Williams), 

According to the system, Acli-Euddha was supposed to dwell in the Agnishtha 
Bhuvana (the highest of the thii*teen» Bhuvana, or cel^tial mansions), quiescent 
and removed from all direct communication with the world which be had caused 
to be created by the Dhyani-Bodhisattva, through the medium of the DhySiu-Buddha. 


* Adi (fira% Biiddhii (wis« oaejL 

“ According to Grllnw^del, Ic thfl dorontb eeu- 
tniy A.u. Other tatbontiefl give enrlicr 
but ako posterior to Uio of five Bhj&ui- 

Baddhiiif. 

* Akbougb the of Adi-Baddbn wm not 

Adopted ju the AiulUbhi Booti look opoH 

Amida &« the One Origiml Boddha (Ichl-butBu), 
wtiile the Ho^, Teudnip Kcgoo, iud fihin^on 


seettt CflU Vftiroconfl flki-iiichl %onii) 4he Snpmme 

Bnddhfi\ I V. GJosftary. 

* The rayetk Bvlbhtc auwi Bignifiea th# Tri-ratn* 
(Th™ Jewek); Buddha (a), Dharmi {u\ Sangha 
(m)i, or Buddha, the Law, the Comnitinitj, In the 
luautni, it le written Snt, v* Tri^Tatna and 5fsi, 

■ The hame i^mbol jg dIbu represented in the 
centre qf a moon cr^cent. n. Pi xn^ fig, d, 

^ In h^epal, 135 iti India, to Bhuvana. 
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It was believed that neither the Adi-Buddha nor the Dhyani-Buddha ever descended 
to earth, but left the creation and direction of the world’s aftkii^s to the active author 
of creation, the Dhj&ni-Bodhisattva, and that as they were absorbed in perpetual 
contemplation, prajera were not to be addressed to them. 

Other sects in Nepal, besides the Ai^varika, set up an Adi-Buddha, the most 
important being the Sv^abhavika, which aBienvards became the moat |}Opulai' Buddhist 
sect in China, 

Svayambhu, or Adi-Buddha, was called livara by the AiSvavika, and 8vabhava 
by the Svabhavika; but he was also given such special names as Yairocana, Vajrapani, 
Ytyiudhai-a, and Vajraaattva. In the Ndmasaiigiti (compiled before the tenth 
century a. d.) MaQjuiSri, god of Transcendent Wisdom, Is refen'ed to as Adi-Buddha. 

The Adi-Buddha is always ^presented as a ‘ crowned ’ Buddha, that is to say, that 
although he is a Buddlia, he wears the five-leaved crow^ aa well as the other traditional \/ 
ornaments of a Dhy^i-Bodhisattva, and is dressed in princely garments. Hie consort 
is Adi-Dharma (Adi-PiajHa). 

In Japan, although the teimi 'Adi-Buddha’ Is not known, the Dbyfini-Buddbae, 
Amitabha and Yairocana, ai'c both looked upon as Supreme. They are not believed, 
however, to have evolved the five Dhyanl-Buddhos, The Amida sects claim that 
Yairocana and the other three Dhyani-Buddhas are manifestations of Amitabha, while 
the Shin-gon sect claims that Amida and the other three Dhyani-Buddhas are 
manifestations of Yairocana. They ate never worshipped in company with their 
while in Nepal and Tibet the Adi-Buddha is frequently represented with his 
female energy, in w'hich case he is called Yogambara,* and the Sakti^ Jnanei^varJ. 


VAJBADHAEA (Adi-Buddha) 


(T1 lunderbolt-bearer). 


(T.) rdo-tje-hTaA (He who lioldd s tlnmAlcrbolt). 
(M.) OSirdara (comiption of Vnjradhji™), or FaSiV 
bartqii (Mfs who holdti a thiilidetbolt)^ 

Symbolii: vajra (thtLikdcrboU)^ 

ffhatila (btll). __ 


Colour 1 hluo* 

Otbor nAiuoa : iCarniftVAjrii, BhiLFiimTiijm. 


Vajradhftra is the supremaj pvmiordiaJ Buddha without tegiutiiiig or end, lord of 

It k to him the subdued and conquered evil 
allegiance and vow that they will no longer prevent or hinder 

He h thought to be too gi-eat a god and 


all mysteries, master of all secrets, 
spirits swear 
the propagation of the Buddhist faith* 

* Female energy, 

* Adi-Buddha bb YogauibBra, or the eioteKo fonri 

(PI. ia reprrBented onde with tb$ lega 

closely locked. Ho wesis uo jewels ond has the 
iZnw and (v* Qlosaaiy). Hodgson, 


qf BudMtm denW from iki JSavddka Scrip(urf$ 
qf Ntpali pub. BoyAl Asiatic Societj^ voL ii^ 1830, 
PI, If fig. a; 

* Myitic gesture J Gl-oe&arj, 
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too much loet m divine quietude to favour man’s undertakings and works with his 
assistance, and that he acts through the god Vajrasattva, and would be to him 
in the relation of a Dhyini-Buddhi to his human Buddha 

Vajradhara is looked upon as Adi-Buddlm hy the two greatest sects of the 
Mahiyana school: the dKar-hGya-pa (Red Bonnets) and the dGe-lugs-pa (Yellow 
Bonnets).* 

He is always iiepreseiited seated, with his legs locked and the soles of his 
feet apparent, and wears the Bodhisatt^’a cicwn as well as the dress and ornaments 
of an Indian piinoe. He has the and ushnisha,^ HLa arms are crossed on 
his breast in the tajra-htlin-kfira niudrd holding the vajra and ghanta. These two 
symbols may, however, be supported by flowering branches on either side, the stems 
being held In the crossed hands, which is his special mystic gesture (v. PL n, fig. h, 
and PI. Ill, fig. c). 

As ' Karmavajra’ {Thtjc ftts) his left hand holds a lotus and his right hand is 
in vitarkQ (argument) mudrS,: arm bent, hand mised, palm turned outward, all fingers 
extended upward except the index and thumb which touch at the tips, called 
' triangular pose ’ (v. vUarka), 

As ‘ Dharmavajra' {Dorje g’os) hie right hand balances a double vnjrxt at his 
breast, and the left holds the bell on the hip. 

When Vajradhara holds his iakti in gab-yum * attitude, his arms are crossed at 
her back, holding his usual symbols. The ytm holds a vajra and Jcapdla (skull-cup). 


VAJRASATTVA* (Adi-Buddha) 

(Whose essence is the Thunderbolt). 
Buddha of Supreme Intelligence. 


(Th) fdo-rjt amt-dpuh ^ 40 iil of the iliniiil^i-bolt). 
(C.) ^ ^ IS)* 

(J+'j (esseace of a diimioDcl). 

B^Tubotfi; t^jni (tbuDderboU). 

(bell)* 


Coltiur: white, 

Bodbleattva of Akshoblija (Db^i-Buddlia) and 
chief (Tbo'To) or pre&ldoitt of the fivo Dhjaui- 
Boddha& 


The position of Vajrasattva in the Mahayana pantheon is difficult to determine. 
He is looked upon as the spiritual son of Akshobhya, and is at the same time Tsovo 
or chief of the five Dhyani’JBuddhas, JI. de la Vallde Poussin identifies him with 
Vajradhara, Eitel calls him the sixth Dhyani-Buddha of the Yogaeburya school/ 


‘ Schlkgiiitw^eit, Buddhitm m Tibsl, p. 51 . 

* Frof. S. CbancliA Vtdjr&bliashiii|Ui, ' On ceiieLii 
Tibetan «roll8 Aiid Images Ifemoirt ttf (S* AriaHe 
SoeUty of Bengal, Tol, i, No. 1. 

* T, GliiSeary. 


' The yum {iaUti) Id ibe embmeo of Lhe mhI 
{yab), 

" Vajra (thunderbolt« dinmond), eatm fessencoV 
' V. The DhyUnt-Bvddhao, 
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The Svabhavika sect in Nepal identifidd Svabhava ’ (Adt-Buddha) with Vajra- 
sattva, who, according to the Nepalese Buddhist writings, manifested himself on 
Mount Sumeru in the following manner. A lotus-flower of precious jewels appeared 
on the summit of the mountain which is the centre of the unlveme, and above it ai'ose 
a moon-crescent upon which,' supremely exaltedwas seated Vajrasattva. 

It is not probable that the intage of the Adt-Buddha Vaji^sattva is here meant, 
but rather the sj/mM which designates the Adi-Buddba, a liuga-shai>ed flame. If 
the moon-crescent, which ai'ose above the lotus-flower, is represented with 
the flame symbol in the centre, instead of the ' image of Vajrasattvait 
^fbrms a tridetitJ The special emblem of the Svilbbavika sect was a trident 
rising from a lotus-flower, which, if ive accept the above hypothesis, symbolized tlie 
manifestation of Vajrasattva as Adi-Buddba on Mount Sumeru. 

In the Musee Guimet there is an example of a Bodhisattva (or * crowned ’ 
Buddha), ioith four heads, ^ seated, with the legs locked, and balancing a vajra on his 
hands in dkyam rnudr^. As the Adi-Buddhas are always represented with the 
Bodhisattva ornaments, it may be a representation of Vajrasattva as Adi-Buddha; and 
since Brahma, chief of all the Brahman gods, has four lieads, tlie idea of representing 
Vajrasattva in the same manner may have been borrowed from Bralimaiiism to distin¬ 
guish Vajrasattva as A di-Buddha, chief of all the gods of the Mahayana system, from his 
manifestations which occupy a less exalted position in the Northern Buddhist pantheon. 

As sixth Dhyani-Buddha, Vajrasattva presides over the Yidam,* and has tlie 
same relation to the Adi-Buddha that the Manushi (human) Buddha has to his ethereal 
counterpai't or Dhyani-Buddha. The sixth sense is believed to have emanated from 
him, as ivell as the last of the six elements of w'hich man is composed—the or 

mind (v. The Dhydni-Iiuddhas), 

Vajrasattva is always represented seated, weaving the five-leaved ciow'n and tJie 
dress and ornaments of a Dhyanl-Bodhisattva. He generally holds the tajrct against 
his breast with the light hand, but the may be held in the hand or balanced 

on its poinb in the i>alm of the hand. With the left, he holds the ghunta on his hip 
(PI. IV, %. c). 

When seated on a 'white lotus, he is looked upon by certain sects as Guardian 
of the East.® 

Unlike tbe other Dhyani-Buddhas, he is always crewned with or without 
his iaicti, whom he presses against his breast in the gab-i/um “ attitude, with the right 
hand holding while the left holds the jrAan/aon his hip. The yum holds the 

kapCda (skull-cup) and vajra. 



* (vwii), Mdwi (lulnre). Hodgiscu, Tht 
Languages, Literature, ani Religion of Nepal and 
Tilct, p. 73. 

* V. illaBtration, G. d'AlTiella, The Migration 
RymMs, % 159 . Abo «eo 

* ColJoctioD Bscot, Ko. 28 . It b eablogued ae 

‘ Itnkhmfi' (To'tiugQ-{w},but doei uotoarry 


tho vajm. In tbe Baatlieon dos Tx/uingtscha 
NuiiAtu, there b the rcprceenUtion of e ^]bi- 
eottvA utt'lA /out heads bn lane Jug e irbeet, vbich 
EMDis to LodicBte Vairocoun (r. Futrooano). 

‘ Pr()t«oton of BuddJibm. 

* Y. Lokapata. 

‘ ¥, G]os««r)-, 
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In Nepal, according to Hodgson, he is seldom represented in statuary form, but 
is more often met with in pamtings, and especially m miniatures* In Tibet, however, 
bronses of Vajrasattva are not infi^uently found, while in paintings, especially 
in he is often met with. In Japan he Is found in statues as well as 

in paintings, and is called 'Kongosatta'. The Japanese look upon Trailokya-vljaya 
Bodhisattva as a form of Vajrasattva. 


KONGOSATTA » 


S^rmbola: tJicyrti (tbucderbolt)p 
§ka^ (bell). 


(Japanese form of Vajrasattva). 

Gelour: piiLki»ti 
Vihiuit*: elepUuxt (vlittf). 


There is a divergence of opinion in Japan in regard to the divinity whose 
representations seem to coixespond with that of Vajmsattva in Tibet, He is seated 
wutb the legs locked, dressed like the usual Japanese Bodhisattva. The right hand 
holds the vajra at the breast, like Vajrasattva. The left hand rests the ghunta on 
the left knee instead of holding it on the hip like Vajrasattva. He may have froni 
two to six or more arms, and has both a ‘ mild ' and ' ferocious' form. 

The ‘ mild' form has usually two arms, and is seated on a lotus-throne which is 
often supported by an elephant/ for which reason he is sometime mistaken for 
Fugen (Samantabhadra), especially as the elephant frequently has three heads * and is 
alw-aye white (PI. jv, fig. h, and PI. v, fig. c). The t'lym and gkanm, however, are not 
Fugen's symbols (v, Fugen), and the elephant may have four heads. If this form has 
four or six aims, the original arms hold the same symbols as the alwve, and in the 
same manner, while two of the accessory arms always brandish the bow and arrow 

(v. Tmihhjori^aya), If there are six arms, the symbols held by the fifth and sixth 
may vary. 

Kongosatta may also be supported by four elephants, on each of w hich is one of 
the Lokapkia or guardians of the Four Cardinal Points (PI. iv, fig. a). He holds 
the mjm and gMnta; but instead of the bell, he may hold a lotus, which is the 
symbol of Samantabhadra, and this seems to be a form of Kongosatta and Fugen merged 
into one. One often finds him in Japanese as well as in Tibetan imMa. (made 
cutsles) m the centre, surrounded by the four Lokap^a. He is always'represeiited 

seated, holding the ^ against the breast with the right hand, and the ghunta in the 
left which lies on hie lap. 


^ Magic cirde* \ y. Glomty. 

^ (dmniDiid)^ salfa —eJem^ot or 

* TT, Ci 1 o 4 aar}v 

* Thti depliml h tlie luotiut of the t^rilunl 


father of Vajraaiittva, tlw Dhyinj-BLddlia Akiho- 

bbjift, 

' FngciJ », hcwBTCP, nBUftlly eiipported hy a 
white elepljAjjt with DD« head Add tujkg, but Jt 
may tU» have onlj two 
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The ‘ ferocious’ form has six arms, a thir'd eye, aud a ferocious expression. Above 
the foiobead is a sfcuU, and a vajm Issues from the usknJsfm. The vajm and ghum are 
Carried in the same position as the above form, and he bolds the bow and arrow and 
other Tantra symbols. His colour is red. The author has never seen the ' ferocious ' 
form supported hy an elephant. He is woi-shlpped by the Tendai and Shingoii sects, 
aird is called ‘Aizen-myo^ (PI v,fig. 6. and PI. xxxix, fig. c). He is found in a 
triad with Kwan-non and Fudo and, in spite of his ferocious appearance, is looked 
upon by the common people as god of Love, As both the ' mild ’ and ' feiwsious ' 
forms hold the same symbols, in the sawe wr«M«e»; may not Aiaen-mvfWj be termed the 
' ferocious ’ form of Kongosatta ? 
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I I. Dlpaiikara Buddha, 

IT. Ka^yapa. 

tne i>uuuuH» \ III. Gautama Buddha. 

I rV'^. Maitreya* fThe Coming Buddha). 
\ V. Mania (Buddha of Medicine). 


* V. 7^ Dhy^i'Bodhimitra, 
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THE BUDDHAS (N I R M A N A -K A Y A)’ 

* The Buddhas who have been, are, and will be, ate more numerous than the 

grains of sand on the banks of the Ganges ’ 

The early JTortbem Buddhist school in Nepal adopted the system of 1,000 
fictitious Buddhas, which so closely correspond to the 1,000 Zamthustras of the 
Zoroastrians that the system is believed to have originated in Persia. In this list 
appears for the first time the name of Amitabha, who became the fourth Dhyani-Buddha. 

PXodgson gives a list of fifty-six Buddhas taken from the Zshta Vist&tTH, in which 
the last seven Tathagata, call^ the ' Saptamanushi-Buddhas' (the seven human 
Buddhas), ai'e: Vipa;Syi, Sikhi, and Vifivabhu of the preceding Judpa* and Kraku- 
cchanda, Kanakamuni, K%apa, and 6akya-muni of the present cycle. Sometimes 
the Dlpaikkara Buddha and Ratnagarbha were arlded, making a gi-oup of nine 
Buddhas. 

Later on, there appeared a group of twenty-four mythical Buddhas, of whom 
the Dipatikara Buddha (the first of the twenty-four) is the best known, and Gautama 
Buddha is added to this group, making twenty-five in all. Sometimes the last seven 
of the group (including Gautama Buddha) are reckoned as the seven Principal 
Buddhas, who, with the coming Buddha Maitreya, form a group of eight, and eight 
has remained a popular nuinljer among Buddliists for grouping the gods (the eight 

Bodhisattva, the ' eight Terrible Ones &c.). 

The gioup of the five Mhnuahi-Buddlias,» corresponding with the firo Dhyam- 
Buddhas and five DhySni-Bodhisattva, became, however, the most popular in Nepal; 
and was adopted not only in Tibet, but in China and Japan, and has lasted up to the 

present day. ^ 

A Manusbi-Buddha, according to the system of Adi-Buddha, is one who has 
acquired such enlightenment {bodhi jmm) by his previous incarnations as Bodhisattva, 
that he is capable of receiving Bodhi, or Supreme Wisdom, a particle of the essenoe 
of Adi-Buddha. He has become a TathSjsata * and can have no more rebirths, but at 
his death will attain Nirvana-pnda, or ab^rption into the Adi-Buddba. 

Those of the Northern Buddhist sects that did not mlopt the system of 
Adi-Buddha, looked upon the Jfanushi-Buddba as a manifestation of, or an emanation 
from, the Dhyiini-Buddha; or, according to the system of the Tri-kaya, as a distinct 
nature or body (jtSjfu) representing the embodiment of intellectual essence. 

The system of the Tri-kaya* supposed each Buddha to have three Mya or 


* Body of Trioififarniatiol], * Gloamry^ 

* KrukaechandEi, KanaltainoiiiT Kyyftpft, Sflkya-' 

ID Dili, Muitrtyo. For tbe tweuty-foar mytbieiJ 
Buildlias, ^ S- MardyT, A Mnnntxt of BvtldA haw, 
p. & 4 . * if*Glofi 3 aFyi 


* T, BcliinidtH Mha&ires dk ^Acadimit desScUn^ 
de Scblagintwcit, BuJiiArw™ m 

Tthti ; md de k VbIIw Fou^ain, 'TheThroe Bodies 
of 1^ Buddha", Joum^i of tho Boyal Astaiio Sxittp 
ofOrt^ Brttwn and Irdand^ Got 1006^ 
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bodies—that is to say, three distinct natures, which might be said to be living in 
three spheres at the same time. 

J. On earth, as Manusbi-Buddha—'mortal and ascetic, having passed though 
innuinerable transformations on earth, and aivived at the Ninnana-kaya state of 
practical Bodhi (knowledge). 

^ 2. In Nirvaga, as Dhyani^Buddha-—abstract body of absolute purity, in the 

Dharma-ka^'a state of essential Bodhi, 

3, In reflex in the Bupadhatu heavens as Dbyani^Bodhisattva, body of supreme 
happiness, in the Sambhoga-ka^^a state of reflected Bodhi.' 

Ihe kaya of a Manushi'Buddha is material, visible, and perishable. Being of 
human form, the Manushi-Buddha is horn into the world and released from it by 
death. He did not, however, enter the Vp'orld as a Buddha but as a Bodhisattva, nor 
did he reach the stage of Buddhahood until the moment when he attained Supreme 
Enlightenment, such as ^kya-muni under the Bodhi-tree. ‘After the Kulighten- 
ineut , according to M, de la Valid© Poussin,* ‘nothing earthly, human, heavenly, or 
mundane remains of a Tathagata. Iherefore his visible appearance is but a contriv^ 
or magical Ixidy ,. , the unsut^tantial body which remains of a Bodhisattva after he 
has reached Buddhahood.' 


It was believed by the Mahayilnists that when the Bodhisattva arrived at the 
stage of Bodhi, he would have actjuired the thirty-two superior and eighty inferior 
outwaid maiks* of a Buddha. In the it is written that the future 

Buddha would have all tU© outward * signs' at his last rebirth ; * hut the I'epresenta- 
tions of bakya-muni as a child do not show the protuberance on the skull * 
which is the most important aud probably the last acquired of the tliirty-two outward 
Signs, Nor as an ascetic is he repi^esented with the full-sijsed ushnlsha} It is only 
after his attainment of Supreme Wisdom that the representations of the Buddha 
show the fully-developed protubei-ance on the skull—the receptacle, presumably, of 

the divine mind which was thought too great to be held in a normal- 

sixed skuU. 


Although the different MabaySna sects disagreed as to the source of the divine 
intelligence, they were all of accord m believing that after the attainment of Bodhi 
the ‘body' of the Tathogata was animated l^ a divine force. This ‘body of 
Trairsformation ’ (Nirmana-kaya) of the Manushi-Buddha has been variously explained, 
M, de la Vallee Poussin is of the opinion that it is a ‘magical' body, m other words, 
an illusion \ while Mr. G. R. S. calls it the ‘ outer shell of the inner body of 


' Eitel, Handbook of ChintM ffuMAiotu. Somc- 
tijb«8 a fourth bwly la given, the iS'niitoiyi.iaya. 
According to Hodgoou, Tko Lan^itaga, ZtWaftiw, 
atul SdiffioAO of Xtpal and Tiba, p. S2, there are 
live bodiea, the last two being Slabaaukba-h&ya and 

* ' The Tliife Bodies of n Buddha The Journal 
of the Ro^ Adaiie .Shciet^ of Great Britain and 
Irdand, Oct. 1906, 


' lak^a^ \ T, Olosairy, 

* Aorordijig to M. de la ValJie Poussin, tbo 
BodbiMattva would poasesa the inorks in 'geim 
state ’ and * ripen ' them in couree of his didcrcot 
reihcarnattoiiB, 

* V. PI. VI, Bg. rf, ajid PI. Tji ng ruart™- 

tion, A Foucber, L'Art srica-hoadtihiqae, fie. 133 . 
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TransformationMight it not also mean the tronaformatioa of the * body' of the 
Bodhisattva as he approacties Buddbahood—the actiuiring (or developing) one by 
one, in his different rebirths, of the thirty-two superior and eighty inferior marks 
which are outward proofs of his inner progress toward Bodlii ? 

Certain Northern Buddhist sects designated the Tri-kaya by the triad ‘ Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sahgha’, ‘Buddha* symbolized the generative power, ‘Dharma' 
(or Prajfia) the productive power, and their union produced ‘Safigha’ (Dhyani- 
Bodhisattva), the active author of creation. 

The Manushi-Buddha is always represented in monastic garments without orna¬ 
ments, and with the right shoulder and breast, or only the breast, bare, and with the 
wrno,' tt^ 7 ilsha, and long-lobed ears. He is usually seated with closely locked legs, 
but may also be standing. 

Suzuki, in his OtUHncs ((f Maha^m Buddhism, writes; ‘ If w-e draw a parallel 
between the Buddhist and the Christian Trinity, the Body of Transformation 
(Nirmana-kaya) may be considered to correspond to Christ in the flesh, the Body of 
Bliss (Sambhoga-kaya) either to Christ in glory or to the Holy Ghost, and Dharma- 
ka.ya to the Godhead.’ 


DlPASlKAEA BUDDHA 


(Buddha of Fixed Light).* 


(T.) mtr-me-mdaad (tbe illnniiDator or ooliglitener). 
(M.) jnlwJoqiaqH (the mnVer of light). 


(a) Tinff-tuang-fo ^ j^).* 


Mudra: {* blcufiltig of 

i^ra (charitj). 
CoIdot: yellow. 

Bodhi-lrtc; puJjl». 


In one of the iimumerable past kalpas there lived a king called Arcishtra in the 
royal city of Dipavati. During the same kalpa, DTpanhara was a Bodhisattva in the 
Tushita heaven, and, as the time had arrived for him to manifest himself as a 
Buddha, he descended to earth, and, finding the king Arclslitra * a suitable father, 
entered into the a’omb of his virtuous spouse Su6T]a. 

The MaMmstu Avadam goes on to relate that * when in the throes of childbirth, 
she requested the king to send her to a lotus tank. When she arrived at the side of 
the tank, lo t an island {(hJpu) sprang up in the midst of it. The Bodliisattva was 
bom on the island. At the moment of his birth there was a miraculous manifestation' 
of a large number of briglit lamps (diiw), hence bis name Dipankara. On the second 


* Glo^aiy, 

* EitcL AccGnliog to E. Brniuib * Umt 
[iuil(«« « lamp or light \ 


* AceaidiDg to EdkiDfl^' 

* In the hie father li caJled ArclAmtt 

And hifl moth^t Sudipa. 

V 2 
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day of his birtli Dipaiikara commenced his philanthropic tour round the earth, equally 
useful to gods and men, . , . Megha offered five lotus-flowera * to Dipaflkara and 
asked that he might become, in one of his future existences, equal to Dipafikara 
in power and knowledge and in every good quality. His request was gi^anted. 
It W'as foretold on tliia occasion that Megha would Ijecome Buddha ’^akya-muni 
of Kapilavastu.' * 

The above legend has several variations. According to the Bodkisaltvuvadam- 
Kalpaia(a, a Brahman, Sumati ® by name, was present at the sacrifice of the King of 
Benares. The king's daugliter, Sundari, saw the Brahman and became enamoured of 
him ; but when he sternly rejected her suit, she became a Bhikshuni (Buddhist nun). 
Sumati then had a sti'ange dream and repaired to Dvipavati, where dwelt tlie 
Buddha Dvipahkara,* to ask for its interpretation. There be met the Bhikshurii, 
Sundari, who w'as carrying seven lotus-flowers of Utpala. 

Now, the king had commanded that all the flowers in tlie surrounding oountiy 
should be brought to tlie palace, for the Buddha Dvipahkara was to pass through the 
city and the flowers were to be strewn iu his path, Tlius hod Sumati hunted 
in vain for flowers to offer before the Buddha, and seeing that Sundari earned seven 
lotus-flowers, bo begged them of lier. She willingly gave them to him, at the 
same time preying that, in their next existence, he might be her husband. Sumati 
promised that such would be the case, and telling her he would ofler two of 
the flowers in her name, prostrated himself before the Dvipafikara Buddha. He then 
offered the flowere, w'hich, according to some accounts, arose in the ab and formed a 
baidaehin over the Buddlia's head. Sumati then unbound his long hair and spread it 
on the ground before the Dvipafikara Buddha, who, treading upon it, exclaimed, ‘ You 
shall become a great Buddha, ^akya-muni by name V ^ This incident, as well as that 
of the flowers, is a favourite one In Buddhist art. 

Accoi-ding to Griinwedol, the Dipahkara Buddha is the twenty-fourth teacher of 
Buddhist law before ^akya-muni, and the< last four alone (ivith Maitreya added 
to them) belong to the present period. The Southern school accepts the list of 
twenty-four Tath^igata, while the Northern Buddhbts reckon the Dipahkara Buddha 
as the fifty-second predecessor of ^akya-niuni. Hodgson places him as the first 
Tathagata of the actual universe, and the ninth predecessor of Gautama Buddha. 
The most popular system, however, is the list of twenty-four Tathagata, w’ith the 
Dipafikare Buddha as the first and Gautama Buddha added as the twenty-fifth. 

The Dipahkara Buddha is believed to have lived 100,000 yeare on earth. 
According to Beal, he was 3,000 years on earth before finding any one worthy 
of hearing the divine truth. He then decided to convert the world and caused 
‘ the appearance of a great city to proceed from his lamp and fix itself in space 


^ TbeBe flowers are gecttraLly repreflent^ as 
growing on on^ st»]k or sku {Bcal)p 

* tL Mitra, ^^paitso Eufldhisi LUeraturs, 

^ Or Sumedkia, or Megba, one of the xivcarnationa 
of Oautama Bnddlm. 


* Called Dlpaiikiini in the Mahavagiu. 

^ Herr van Le Goq diEcoYiened a freseo repnhMiif;- 
Lng this Bcene in a temple at Tudhn, Chiness 
Turheetan, U Jb now in the liluBeum filr Yblker- 
kiuide in Berlin* 
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While the people of Jambudvlpe (Indie) were gazing" upon this naimole, fierce flames 
were emitted from the four walls. Fear filled their hearts and they looked for 
a Buddha to save them. Then Dipahkara came forth from the burning city, 
descended to Jambudvlpa, seated himself on the Lion Throne/and began to teach the 
Law, Legend claims that he remained another halpa on earth * turning the Wheel of 
the Law 

In the JfciJiatnsja the Tathagata is called ' Dipahkara' (from tltpa, meaning 
‘ lamp')/ while in the Bodhisattvavadanoi’Kaipalaia he is called ‘ DTipahkara' 
dmpa or island’). Either name applies to him, for he "n'as horn on an island 
and mii-aoulouB lamps burned at bis birth. One can, therefore, understand his 
popularity on the islands of Java and Ceylon and at all Buddhist festivals celebrated 
by illuminations. 

According to M. Foucher * many of the merchants who carried on commei'ce with 
China and the Southern islands were Buddhists, As it was their custom to put their 
cargo and equipage under the protection of a Buddha, he thinks it not unlikely that 
the Dipahkara Buddha was looked upon as ‘ Protector of Mariners In the 
Sadd^amapun^riha * there is the description of a Buddha walking on the waves 
while his disciples remain in the boat, and in the oaves of Aja^^ there is a fresco 
depicting this scene.* 

The Dipafi^ara Buddha is represented in Java and Ceylon with the right hand in 
ahliaya mudrTt —gesture of protection, called * blessing of Fearlessness*, He is always 
standing, with the monastic garment dvnped over the left shoulder, the folds being , 
held by the left hand either at the shoulder or at his hip. The right shoulder is 
uncovered, which, according to M. Foucher, indicates an occasion of ceremony. 
One finds in India the statues of a Buddha much i^sembling those of the Dlpafikara 
Buddha in Ceylon and Java, hut the right slioulder Is generaliy covered and the folds 
of the garment are held below the hip. Like all Buddhas, Dipahkara has the 
short, curly hair, the mhtttsJuif Kr^ia, and long-lobed ears. 

In Siam, the Dipahkara Buddha has either both hands in ahhai/a mudru or 
the right only, while the left hangs against the folds of the monaatic garment* 
(PI, VI, fig. c.) 

The triad in Java is; 

Maiiju^ri—Dipahkara Buddha—Vajrapani. 

In Ceylon r 

A valokite^vara — Dipahkara Buddha — VajrapAni. 

In Nepal and Tibet: 

^Skya-muni — Dipahkara Buddha — Maitreya, called the 'Three White 

Euddhaa 

‘ ; t. OIosEfity, ' Lotiu of tlie Good Latt. 

* Hjb [umo is Also tnnulsted in tbjimnjo in fho * Sco vinietitro id tbo MS. Add. IS43 of tlio 

TibctaLP and Mongolinn BMred books. UDiTonily Libntrf, Cimbridge. 

* bmiddhiijue, toI. i, p. 80. 
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The earliest images of Buddha in Japan resemble the Dipaiikara Buddha, with 
the cxoeption that while the right hand is in abhaifa.' mudr&, the left is In wira mudr&, 
gesture of charity. The right shoulder is almost invariably covered. 

Ill China, the Dlpahkara Buddha haa always been popular, and is still worshipped 
there. In the cave temples of Yudkaiig * near Ta-t’ong-fou there are many examples, 
but only a few standing; the rest are all sitting with legs locked—with both the 
shoulders covered but with the breast hare. The right liand is in dbhaya mudm, while 
the left generally holds the folds of the monastic garment either at the shoulder or oti 
the left knee. In the Loug-men temple caves there are also many examples much 
resembling those at Ytin-kang. 


KA^YAPA* (THIBD MANUSHT BUDDHA) 


(The Keeper of Liglit). 


(T.) hod-miii (linDiuoDs pralftstor). 

(M,) ghmiba (from Ibo SA^iskrit) or gtrd-ffokiqH 
(himitkonH protector). 

KSudiit: cofa (chuU^)i 
Ytthauft: Hod. 


Colour: yrllow* 

Eo<LM-trefr: banjan^ ^ 

Dhyini-Bodtusottir*; 
Dhyaju^Baddha: Ratnasatnbh&YB. 
^MEiiLftlu-£addhi&: KsAyopiv 


Ka^japa waa Manughi-Buddha in the hiJjxi preceding that of ^akya-muni who had 
been bie dieciple in a former hnd whose eventual Buddhahood he had predicted. 
He lived on earth 20,000 years and converted 20,000 people. 

It is believed that he is buried under Mount Kukkutapada, in Northera India, 
near Bodb'Gaja* and that when Mai trey a coinea uixui earth as a M&nuBiii-Buddha^ 
he will go first to the mountain which will open miraculously* K^yapa will then 
come forth and give to Maltreyn the garments of a Buddha, after which hie body will 
l>e corusumed by holy fire * and he will enter Nirvana. 

According to the Mahay ana system, KaSyajm is the third Manuahi-Buddha of 
the group of five, and the sixth of the group of seven ancient Buddhas. 

K^yapa is sometimes represented seated on a Lion Throne, and is always 
clothed like a Buddhan His right hand is in ^ charity^ and hU left holds 

a fold of his monastic garment. The two folds held in the hand look like the eats of 
an animal. 

* Y* OlciBary. eilirr words, * the iim nnii moon wbJdi esugpj bia 

* T. pl&tefi of ChfiT&nn^Sji Ufchiologigu^ body to ahino like ^Idj Eitsl). 

dunt Ja Chw * S« R, S. Hardy, A Manual ufBuddhtmi, p. 97. 

* Koiympa, lit ' (one wlio) swnJlowed IJgbt ^ In 
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GAUTAMA 6aKYA-MUNI‘ (FOURTH MA^^USH^BUDDHA) 


Siddbaitha of Kapilas'astu. 

The Supremely Happy One (Bbagavln or Bhagavat). 


{T.) itiaiya thvb-fa (tha sags ^kyn). 

(M.) SiytfMini or JSurqan (Bmldlu n-inimi). 

(C.) Kiathla-mo ^ |^) umi 

(J.) ^o^tnufliV 

MuJri; mrarJta (arguiflabt). 

{/haroiantJlTa {turning tltn wheal of the Inw)^ 
ihumi^aria (wUiiaes). 
or dhyana (meditation). 


3fmbol: pot™ (hegging’bowl). 
Colour: golden, 

SuppDit: red ktu*, 

Bodhl'tne: Fieut retiytota. 

Foutth DhTini-BuddliA; AmiUliba. 
Dhyini-BcdbteuUra: A.oaU>kiteirani, 
UinUfihi'Buddha: Swhja'inuni, 


According to Buddhist tradition, ^kyarmuni, after passing through 550 exis- 
tenoea * as animal, man, and god, was bom in the Tuahita heaven as Bodhisattva in 
tlie Jtm/jw piieoeding the present era. When the time came for him to manifest him¬ 
self on eartli and receive Buddhahood, it is believed that he descended to earth in the 
form of a white elepliant with six tusks. Certain Buddhist sects, however, claim 
that ^ikya-muni descended fiom the Tushita heaven on a ladder brought to him by 
Indra, and that the white elephant was only the dream of his mother, Maya. 

The conception of Maya is variously treated by Buddhist writers. According to 
Satow, the ,Japanese Buddhists believe that ‘Maya saw a golden p^oda on a 
cloud. The doors opened and she saw a gulden Buddha within. A white elephant 
with a red hea<! * and six tusks appeared, car tying on its head a white lotus, on 
which Buddha took his seat. From the white spot on his forehead shone a brilliant 
light which illuminated the whole universe, and alighting from the white elephant, he 
passed into her bosom like a shadow,' 

Maya's conception does not seem to liave inspired the Indian sculptora to the 
same extent as the incidents of the birth of the Buddha ;* of hia first bath at which 
assisted the Naga gods; * or of his first steps, when lotus-flowere sprang from 
the earth under each foot as he walked ; or of his flight into the wilderness and 
meditation under the Bodhi-tiee,^ his temptation by Mara, and of his Pari nirvana 
or death. (Pi. xii, fig. «, and PI. siu, fig. d.) 


' the mighty (the Sage). 

* Eitel givM ' li^OOD exl^t<acefi^ 

* In ORB of the Quniiittif^a iji Uig MS, Add, 1613 
m iLe UnivGusHy libtn^y^ CAinbridgG^ thfi Buddha 
it FGprwnted tUETDcmded by four c1eph4Mitt with 
red 

* urM j ¥, Glomry. 


■ £tct 7 Buddha is bcro friom th^ right eide of 
hiB motber; v. miniatqie id the MS, Add* 1^43 
ID tliG BDiTGr&ity Librfiryr C^hridgG. 

* V* tllO tDd FI. VII. 

Baddhft Ltd his sacred tret under which 
be nttufited Buddhaliood. 
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Up to the firat century of our em, the sculptors in Tndk were still so strongly 
under the influence of the Buddha’s teachings that they had made no image of hitn. 
In fact, according to M. Foucher, they succeeded in ‘ representing the life of Buddha 
without Buddha'd In the panels of the famous stiipa at Amaiilvati { North-west India), 
his birth and his presentation to the sage A^ita are represented by the imprints of His 
feet. On the S^nchi stupa his dei)artiire from the palace is depicted by a horse with 
its saddle empty• At the temple of Bodh-Gaya, bis first meditation is symlmlized 
by a vacant seat. At Barhut, according to M. Foucher, an inscription on the stiipa 
explains that the personages depicted kneeling before a vacant throne are rendering 
homage to the very ‘ Happy One 

As he was called a ‘ wheel king the Tatliagata was sometimes represented by a 
wheel with eight spokes. If the sermon in tlie deer park at Benares was meant, the 
wheel was flanked on either side by a gazelle.* A * bodhi ’ tree, as well as a column 
topped by a trident,* symbolized his teachings. A ladder with footprints on the top 
and bottom run^ denoted his descent from the Tughita heaven, and a white elephant 
with six tusks hie last incarnation. 

According to Hluen'tsang. the first image of the Buddha was made at the com¬ 
mand of King Udayana, while the Tatliagata was in. the TrayastrimSa heaven, wdiere 
he had gone to convert his mother to Buddhism. Upon bis return to earth, alter 
ninety days, the statue was completed. It was five feet high and was made iom a 
piecious sandal-wo^ cdled goiirsita. When the Buddha appeared before the statue 
It lifted Itself in mid-air and saluted him, whereupon the Tathagata prophesied that 
Buddhism would spread to China one thousand years after his Parinirvaija,* The 
Chinese Buddhists claim that the sandal-wood statue was taken to China by Ka^yapa 
Matafiga when he joined the Emperor Mingti’s mission in the first century a,D- and 
that it was presented to the emperor, 

T> accounts * it was King Prasenajit who was the oririnator of 

Buddhist idolat^. He caused an image of Gautama to be made in ‘ purple’ gold. It 
■was five feet high. The Jajianese Buddhists believe that this statue was made by 
the Buddha himself irom gold brought ftom Mount Sumeru. Chinese history records 
a golden image of Buddha taken in a warlike expedition 122 b.c. in tbo Hieou-thou a 
country beyond Yarkand, and sent to the Chinese Emperor. 

At Lhassa, in the temple of the Dalai Lama, there is a gilt statue of the Buddha 
said te have been brought from China in the seventh century a.d. by the Chinese 

wife of the Tibetan king, Srong-tsan-gam-po, who was the daughter of the Chinese 
emperor. 

The fii-st image of Buddha in Japan was brought by a Chinese priest a. d. 534 
and eighteen years later the Korean king sent to the Emperor of Japan a golden 


^ di Vatf p. 0. 

* rA kmg wlio mlea the wodd and canses the wheel 
of doctrine ererywhcre te revolve"—EdkiDB, {v. 

* Symbol wlikh Li represented over the door of 


tlie entnnicc of o?eiy Bdddlist Umple iti Tibet md 
Hodgolla. « triiSia ; v. Oloonaiy. 

• Th® Chioese, in onler to faiai tlita prophecy 
dote teek the birth cf Buddie oue thousand yeare. 

* Fuli-hiaii. 
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image of the Buddha> which is believed to be the statue now in the Zcnkoji temple 
At Nagano* 

The Indian images of the Buddha represent him with short locks, for, according 
to Buddhist tradition, Gautama, aftei’ his flight from the palace, drew forth bis sword 
and cut off his long hair. In the Mahdtmtu it is written that the hair was caught by 
the gods and carried to the TrayastritiiSa heavens, where it was woi'shipiied as 
a saci-ed relic. Aecording to some accounts, they earned away his turban as well,' 
The Gandhilra school never portmyed the Buddha, however, with short locks, hut 
depicted the event by his taking off his turban and ear*rings. The short locks, follow¬ 
ing tradition, should curl from left to riglit * and were represented by the Indian 
artists in the shape of seu'shells. In China and Jaiian they sometimes took the 
form of round beads or shaip spikes. 

lie alw'ays lias the mhiMm or protuberance on the skull, which is pi'esumably 
the seat of the tmnas, or divine mind (soul) of the Buddha. It may be terminated by 
a round ornament * (the flaming pearl), or have, as in Nepal, a single flame issuing 
from it. In Ceylon, the flame is three or five-forked (v. PI. vi, fig. ft), and in Siam 
it may l>e seven-forked. The Buddha.s, however, in Siam, as well as in Burma, 
often have the ifshnTsIia covered by an ornate head-dress which is tapering in shape 
and somewhat lesembles a s/iijM (v. PL vni). 

There is usually the auspicious mark {r1»7iu) on the forehead of the Indian Bud<1ba, 
and the lobes of the eais ore long. The monastic garment is almost invariably 
diaped over the left shoulder, leaving the nght aim and shoulder bare, which 
fact indicates a ceremony of im}x>i:tanoe. In the early Indian images of the Buddha, 
the right hand is genei'ally raised, the fingers extending upward, the jialm turned 
outward,* while the left hand lies on the lap, with the palm turned upward. If 
seated, the legs are closely locked in the 'adamantine’ pose; l^th feet appaient, the soles 
tuimed upwai-d, sometimes marked by a wheel, or a button resembling the ilnia on 
the forehead, Tliere may lie, in Tibet, a simtikn (but rarely) marke<l on the breast, 
or lying on the throne before the Buddha (PL ii, fig. c). 

When the sculptor wished to indicate the sermon in the deer jiark at Benaivs, 
a wheel was apparent somewhere on the statue, but in later images the fact urns 
indicated by a pose of the hands called dhanmwdm * mudm (turning the Wheel of 
the Laiv), 

Another early or mystic pose of the hands of the Buddha was the 

dhySm mudifi, representing his meditation {samUdtii) under the Bodhi-tree. In this 
pose both hands lie on the lap, the right on top of the left, with the palms 
turned upwards,® and the figure, with the legs closely locked, formed a perfect 
triangle v. (ZHImw), 


' A. Foncherp L\in p. 363. 

* One of the thirty-two mpenor iniirka of ft 
Bnddha^ t. The of th^ Ge- 

liLgs^|xa met tiim their pmyer-wlieelfi fnm 

left to nght. 

■ V. OloHtftty, 


* Tlie tiifhaffa mut/rd (v, Glo^aiy^) gtAtari? qf the 
Hnddlia tn the opiamlo of the mad Ldupjiant. v. miiiEa- 
tore in the MS. Add. 1404 in th« Univensiti* LiLmry, 
Cirnibridgo. 

■ Dharmam^a mwirti^ Clo^nn% 

* Also mudra pf AmiUhhn* 
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As BiKldlis, ■ Lilieretor of the N5g»s ’ ■ te in»y h*™ 

the Skyam mmlm or a speeial pose • of the hands, held at the 
fingers looked exeept the indexes, which are ««ed and to^ nt the ^i^ 

Bnddha may be represented either seated on the ends of a se^t w th .te 
® L or iven heTds spread over him, or s^ted on a iotas thrcme wrth only the 
serpent'shood protecting his head. {v. PI. vi, hg. », and PI. xi, fi^ e^nd t.) A^- 
ingto Buddhist scriptures, the Buddha once sat near a lake atarbed in no^ito^ . 
The tutelary deity of the lake was the NSga king, Mncalmda, who wishing 
preserve him (Buddha) from the sun and rain, wrapped Ins Ixxly seven tunes 
Lund him and spread his hood over hie head, and there Buddha remained seven 

'**^lfcddha,*invoking the earth to witness his reaistanee of the temptations of the 
snirit of evil, Mira, is represented by the mudnl. The nght 

stretched dormwards, all the fingera are extended^ the tips touching the earth, the 
noliii turned underneath (v. Gloesai'y and PlSn 1 and viii). ^ ^ 

Buddha of the Yajrasana (diamond thi“one) * has also the mudrt}. 

He ia awakening to the conscioUBuesa of Buddhahood from the state of Bodhiaattva. 
lie is seated under the Bodhi-tree on the diamond’ throne, ‘supposed to l>e the 
centre of the universe and the only si>ot capable of eupjwrting the weight of a 
Buddha and his thoughts The ' diamond ' throne is eonoetimes indicated by a jwjm 
lying in front of Buddha on the lotus throne.* The most beautiful example of 
Buddha of the Yajrasana is in the temple of Mahiibodhi at Bodb-Gayil, where he ifl 
not only worshipped by the Buddhists, but also by the Brahmans, as one of the 
nmtars of Vishnu, and there is a Yielmu mark on his forehewh ^ 

The Buddhas of the Gaitdhrira sculptures show strong Hellenic influence. The 
features are Grecian, The hair, long and wavy, is caught up in a knot m place of 
the protuberance of the skull of the Indian images, (v. PI. xi, fig. c.) The umti m 
sometimes omitted, and the lobes of the ears are somewhat elongated by the weight 
of the ear-nngs which he wore dm-iug his youtlr, but not to the abnormal extent 
charactei-istic of the Indian echooL In the early images there b no moustache, 
but later statues have a slight moustache which one also sees in Japan and m 
China. In fact the Gandhara images of th© Buddha may have both a moustache 
and, wVien in the ascetic form of Gautama, a beard. The right ai'm and ahouldei 
are never 1301*6, but are covered by the monastic garment draped in the Grecian 
fashion over the left shoulder. 

It is this fonn of the Buddha that found its way fi-om India into China and 
Japan, presumably via Khotan (Chinese Turkestan), where there was an m‘t'loving 
court in the seventh century a. D. The celebrated painter, Wei-clu*I-fiong, of 
Khotan, lived at that time and was much at the Chinese coui't. It is believed 

^ NfigoM, Bcrpent fode, 

* Oldcaberg,^ Lvfi cf Biiddhat 2^, 

* Tq/m i& liE-re tmuHlated * fliatdciii-d ' iu tlie aenee 


of * iiidestractibb 

■ A. FottcbBr,i hm&gfaphk houddhiqu^f t»i 91. 
“ FI. n, fig. Cp 
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to have Ijeea through his influence that the Gandham school was introduced into 
China, where, however, the inlluenoe lasted but a tew centuries, aiid into Japan, 
where it made a deep impression which has lasted tQl the present day. 

Some of the statues of Buddha ui China and Ja|}an have a cuHous wavy line in 
the folds of the monastic gai-ment, and Griinwedel explains that when the Buddha 
posed for the statue ordered by Udayana, the artist was so blinded by his glory that 
Buddha caused himself to be mh'i-ored in the water so tiiat the statue might be 

finished. ' The artist produced this reflection and thus the wavy lines of the robe are 
accounted for/ 

Buddiiii lb believed to b^vc hfLd. thirty-two suponor cvnd eighty inferior 
marks of beauty,’ The thii-tieth of the thirty-two superior marks la: ‘ Webbed 
fingers and toes,* In the Vdlkerkunde Museum, Berlin, there is a fresco, discovered 
by Herr von Le Coii at Turfan, Chine^ Turkestan, which repi-esents the Buddha with 
webb^ fingers, the webbed jjart being painted bright led. In the collection of 
Buddhist divinities owned by Mr. Okura, of Tokyo, there is a Hfe-sized statue of the 
Buddha, with wavy lilies in the folds of the monastic garment draped hi Grecian 
fashion and with the fingers and toes webbed. But although the drajxjries of the 
Japanese representations of the Buddha often indicate the influence of the Gandhiira 
school, the features are never Grecian; and (with the exception of the eyes) closely 
resemble the Indian Buddhas with the long-lobed eais. The Buddha is never repre¬ 
sented in Japan with Mongolian features and rai'ely with the right shoulder and arm 
bare, but the breast is sometimes uncovered and may l>e marked with a simtiM. 
(v, PL XVIII, fig. a.) 

Other examples of the historic Buddha found in China and Japan, and but 
rarely in Tibet, ai'o : 

1. Buddha as a child, standing with the right arm poiuting up war'd while 
the left points towards the eai'th. It represents Buddha immediately after his birth 
speaking his first words ; * Now for the last time am I incarnate.' (PL vi, fig. d) 

i, Buddha as an. ascetic, sometimes standing, but generally seated witii his right 
knee raised. He is represented very emaciated and often ivitli moustache and b^i-d 
(PLx, tig.c.) 


3. Buddha as entering into Nii‘v5na. He is represented lying on the right side 
with his right hand under his head. He is often accompanied by hie two favourite 
disciples, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. (PI. xii, fig. a.) 

The Buddhist formula is 'Buddha, Dbomia, Saiigha’ (Buddha^the Law—the 
A^mbly), In China, Hharma and Sangha are personified and foi-m a ^xipular triad 
With the Buddhu, They symbolize the generative power (Buddha), the productive 
power (Dharma), and the active power of creation (Safigha). 

'Dhaima' Is represented with four arms. The nonnal ones ai^e in wtwnr/iAftm 
(pitiyer) mtfdra —the othm* two hands hold respectively a resai'y and a book. 

Saiigha is repi'esented with two arms—one resting on the knee and the other 
holding a lotus-flower. 


^ Ghusaty. 

D 2 
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When the Buddha Is in the cetitre with Dharjua at the right and Saugha at the 
left, the triad is called the Upayika, or Theistic Tnad. When Dharina is in the 
centre with the Buddha at the right and Saiigha at the left, it is called the 
Prajhika or Atlieiatic Triad. 

The statue representing Dharina seems to combine AvaloklteSvara, god of Mercy, 
and ManjuSrI, god of Wisdom, by its malra and symbols, for the mmahkam mwira 
and rosary belong to the former, and the book, the PrajfLilpili'amita, to the latter. 

One also 6nds the Buddha in a triad with Maitreya and AvalokiteSvai^, as well 
as surrounded by the ' eight Bodhisattva'. 


MAlTllEYA (the futuie fifth MiLnushi Buddha) 
(The Compassionate One), 


(T.) hymm-iTa {pro, fetin'^) (kind, l4vitig)L 
(M.) (from tbu Etiu4«1(rit). 

(C.) a «). 

(J*) Mir^ku, 

^rudrft: iM^trinoirdiT^ (tnriiijig thp Wheel of the 
l4iw)p or 
(c’hM'jtf), and 
(argniDent). 

^Symbols I (va^e), 

<vi^a (wheel). 


Colour : yellow^ 

tLmbtetu : ctmtjid (nnja piwhpa) * (whlbQ flower with 
yeUow ountre)t 

Difitinctive mui'ki: m h««ii-^re5b 

#C4irf ATouud tlw waibt tied at 
left side. 

C'hyAi] i-DadLlJi& : Amoghujiri dlip, 

DhySnj-Bodhi^ttvm: VilvajJMii. 

Mlaualii-Buddlia : llaitreja. 

The Dhyi4U'BodhisAttvu Hirm of Maitroyn heLongi 
to the group of eight DhyAui-BodhiaAttra. 


BucldliiBt fcmditiou tUvddea the period between the death of Buddha and the 
manifestation of Maitreya in the actual universe into three divisloiui of time * ^ 
I. Period of 5011 yearc, ‘ the turning of the Wheel of the fiist Law IL Period of 
1,0U0 yeiua,' the law of images’ {S<uidkar)mpmtirSpaka), HI, Period of 3,000 years, 
the^ turning of the Wiieel of the second Law after which Maitreya will leave 

the Tushita heaven and come upon earth to * establish the lost truths in aU 
their purity \ 

^akya-muni is supposed to have visited Maitrej^ in the Tushita heaven when he 
ap|»ointed him to be his successor, and many Buddhist sages (arAn/s) are believed to 
have iiad oommuuion with him, transporting themselves by supernatural means to the 
Tushita lieaveu to seek eiJighteiimeiit on various religlouB points. Tlio great Asanga 
one thousand years after the birtli of Buddha, ascended to the Tushita heaveu, where 

' Foufiher. ioumipu. p. 113. ' OrilnwGdd, SuddhiHArt, p. 1 SV U«ia] limgth 

of time given 5,000 year*, iii rijina 3,000. 



AIAITREYA 
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he was initiated, by Maiti^ya, into tiie mystic doeti-me of the Taiitra, which he 
pafted on to the MaUayana school in the beginning of the sixth centuiy. Maitreya 
is therefore looked upon, by certain sects, as tlie founder of the Tantm school 

He is the only Bodbisiittva who figures in Soutfiern Buddhism, and statues of 
him are found in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, genei-ally in oojnpany with Gautama 
Buddha, His worehip was at its height in India, according to the accounts of 
the Ohmese pilgiims, lu the fifth centuty, and thei'e are many statues of hiiu in 
the Gandhaiu sculptuiies of tliat pei-iod. He is repi'esented either seated as a 
Buddha with his long hair diuwn up in a knot on the top of his head forming the 
t4shtilsk(if his legs closely locked, and his hands in tHutt'ttujcdkrd (teaching) fitttdr^ f 
or as i\ Bodhisattva, in which case he is standing, with his long hair liaiigiiig 
over his shouldeis, wliiJe a port of it is cauglit up in a knot on his head. His 
hands form ^aigument' and * chainty' tnudra. 

In the Indian sculptures, as Bodhisattva, he is standing. His hair is aixanged 
roitre-sbaped. His liauds foi-m the usual mudra, and in the left is a vase which ' 
is round, while in tJie sculptures of the Gandhara school the vase is oval or |jointed 
in shape. 

The eai'ly Mongolian images of Maiti-eya are also generally standing and hold in 
theh' hands, foitniiig ‘argument’ and ‘charity’ Wiirdnl, the stems of flowers caller! 

' campa which, however, in the bronses often resomblea the lotus-flower. If painted, 
the campa is white with a yellow centre. 

In Tibet, Maitreya is also represented loth as Buddha and Bodhisattva. As 
Buddha, he has short curly hair, the ushmshaf tmiii, and long-lobed earn He wears 
the monastie garment, with the right shoulder bare, and the hands are in dltarmacakm 
rnudm He is seated, but the legs, instead of being locked, are both pendent, and the 
feet may be unsupported. He is the only divbity in the Northern Buddliist 
pantheon representexi seated in Eui^opean fashion. (PI, xv, fig, 6.) 

As Bodhisattva, Jm may be also seated with the legs closely locked, which, 
according to M. Foucher,' was possibly his attitude in the Tushita heaven when 
teaching the Aidiats j but as B^hisattva he is usually seated in European fashion i 
with each foot resting on a small lotus-fiower Ssam. (v, PI. xv, fig. «,) He is * 
represented as an Indian prince with all the Bodhisattva ornaments, and in 
the crown is generally a sh^-shaped oreament whicli is hia distinctive mark, but ho 
may be without a crewm and have the stupa in his hair. His hands are in dkfrmaaikm 
mudril and may be holding the stems of flowera aupporting hia two symbols, the vase 
and the wheel, on a level with his shoulders, (PL xv, fig, c.) He may be seated 
on a threne supjjorted by lions and have five DhySni Buddhas in the nimbus 
(PI. XIV.) 

He may have an antelope skin over his left shoulder, in which case he is 
generafiy standing. Ills hands are b vitarka and vam tnudrii, and lie either carries 
the vase, or the two symbols—vase and wheel—aie supported by lotua-flowere on a 


* /emoffraphu imuldhijiit, p. 1 IS. (v. Pt m. fig. J.) 
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level with ahoulder. It ia in this latter attitude tJiat ho is represented in the 

*' ^ suppoited 

ft, defined in the crown and he is standing with 

the hands m * aigu.nent and ‘chai-ity' m.tdra holding the vase, with the antelope 

diffi "ir? ?! sboiildor, he i-esembles a form of Padnmpa^ii ‘ and is extreme^ 
difiicult t« determine. Padmapiini's distinctive mark is a smaU image of Ainitabha in 
hie crown, but it tuay be missing, 

“^ks are a io the crown and a scarf wound 
around the waist and tied on the left side with the ends falling to the feet; but these 

CTm^ThT- ""f"- “ve marks aW mil^ 

this foiTO Maitreya , as he is a more popular deity than Padmapam. 

AT * f Maitreya is thought to refer to the lielief that a sJffoa on 

ount KuJ^utapada neoi- Bodh-Gaya covers a spot where Kiliyapa Buddha is Mng 

wV^h ^ ^ Jhe mountain,\4ich 

will open by niagic,_and KfuSyapa will give him the garments of a Buddha.* 

^ n 0 ^andhars sculptures. Maitreya w^as represented much larger than his 

oTthTp , *"”^7 to Hi^en-tsang, there is a staL of Maitreya at Srdu, north 
of the Punjab, in wood, whicli is one hundred feet high. It is believed to have been made 
byan «rt«t rtorn the Lohau M.dhya„tikac«ed®by a^c, to mo^nurr^falt 

th,. 1 ‘ MaitrejTi was tliirty feet high. Accoi-ding to Edkins in 

still Che-kiang there is a stone image of Maitreya forty feet high, and 

The bronae and stone images of Mi-lo-fo (Maitreya) of the sixth oenturv a d 

irthreave'temai^' 7y' ^ and the left in ttire mudri. 

^ un-kang and Long-men there are many examples of Maitreva 
sealed European fashion, but the feet are crossed ^ ^ 

«d 0 vaoe. 

with tbTr^d«aS™KuraLte‘^Dd Buddha and AvalokiteSvaia, and al«) 


* Vp Padmet^ani, 

* Ik^S^apa, 


* B«d, SvddAiii Uteordt of ths tVtMtem World, 
»oI. i, Ix 134. 
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MjVNLA (i-ank of Buddlia) 
(The Supreme Physician). 


(S.) Blayiajag:tiru. or FitidolS. 

(T.) (pro. Mania) (i^uprcme medicine). 

(M.) oUsii {pnoce of medicine) or (iitifuna (botj'l)* 

(c.) r^u./i (H liif i 3 j). 

(J.) } nnd 


^fudifi: vara 

dh^na (niedltatlDD)^ 

S^tdibolH: jKtim (Iieggiog-bcrtiF])^ 

(T, A-m-m, a golden froit)/ 

Coteur: bine. 


Buddhist Aesculapius, is not only venerated in Tibet and Manchuria, 
but m Ch^ and Japan, where be is a most popular divinity. He Is called the 
mg u la , an la^ said to dispense spiritual medicine when preperly 
^ 01*8 ipp t IS even believed m all these countries that ati efficacioua cui*e may 
be aecouipiislieci by merely touchijig the jmflge+ 

In China he is worehipped under the name of ‘ Yao-shih*fo' (BhaySajagtim), or 
Healing Tocher sad Medical King. He is the ruler of the Eastern world^and has 
vso a enoauts, t e Bodhisattva, Ji-kwang-pien-chau and Yue-kwang-pien-cliau, 
IVno aro believed to s^f^dst him in I’emoving nil suffering. 

In Japan, as Y&ku-shi, he is sometimes countefl among the five Dhyani-Buddbas 
taking the pl^ of either Vaii-ocana or Akshohhya. He is also one of the thirteen 
^ t / n^gon sect, and is believed to look after the soul on the seventh 

week after death (v Fifrfy). Yaku-shi is always placed inside the temple, and may 1)e 
tound in a triad with Amitabha and Gautama Buddha. 

There is a popular form of Yaku-shi in Japan called * Binsum Samawhich is 
worehippM by the common ^ple as a veritable fetish. His head is usually coveivd 
y a , liis hands with mittens, and there are often so many bibs areiind his neck, 
one on top of the other, that his face is scarcely visible. He is looked upon as 
PmdoIa> one of the sixteen Japanese Rakhan (Arhats), and is always placed outside of 
the temple or pnndpaJ shrine, for the following reason : ‘Accoixling to (jopular 
Japanese tradition he was expelled fi-om the Sixteen for having violated the vow 
of cl^tity by remarking upon the beauty of a woman, and hence his usual situation 
outside the temple. (Satow.) It is also believed that, at Mania's request, the power 
of curing all ills was conferred on him by Gautama Buddha. 

As a Buddlia, he is represented with the unui, uskntslut, and short, curly hair. 
He wears the monastic robe, and is seated with the legs crossed. His left hand, lying 
m his lap b ' meditation ’ mudm, holds either a branch with the fruit, or the fruit 
alone, of the myrobalans, a medicinal plant found in India and other trepical countries. 
The fruit resembles a lemon and is five-sided, (v. PI. lx, fig. c.) 

In Tibet, as Bodhisattva, he wears the five-leaved crown as well as all the usual 


Terminafia of botmtlot?. 
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ornaments, imd is represented in paintings rather than in broniMs. In China and 
Japan, on the contiaiy, he la more nsimlly found in bronzes; and whUe he weaia the 
five-leaved crown, he is dressed like a Buddha and wears few ornaments. His 
symbols and mitdrS are the same as his form as Buddha. If painted, he b blue 

There is a group of eight medical Tathagata who ai^ believed to have ci^tU the 
medicinal plants, and Mania is the most popular of this ginupj They figure in Pander's 
Pantkm Tschangtscha llatukhi, and Mania is represented (No. 142) as a Buddha 
holding a blanch of the mj-roKalans on which is the fruit. If painted, three of 
the gods are red, and four yeUow. while Mania is blue. 

-h- ^11 tl-c eight T^higatn are with the nkrm .tdF 
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1 1 . Vairocaua. 

II. Akshobhya. 

III. Ratnasambhava. 

IV. Amitabha 

V. Amogbaslddba. 
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THE D II Y A N I - B U D D II A S (D H A E M A - K A Y A) 

(BuddhoB of Meditiitlon). 


The Dhyani-Buddha Is the first Mt/a or 'body* in the Buddhist Trinity 
(Tri-kaya), and dwells quiescent in the Anipadhatu heaven in abati-act foiin of 
perfect unity. He ia the ' body of Dhanna ' (Dharma-kaya), or the inner enliffkfened 
bo(ly of a Buddha. Accoi'dijig to the Yoga dcKtrlne, the law preached by the 
Nirmana-kaya {Manuaiii-Buddha) is eioteric. . When he preaches the esoteric doctrine 
he is inspired by the Dharma-kaya—lila Dhyani-Buddha* The ' body of Dharma ’ is 
identified by cerUdn Buddhist sects with Dharma, in the Triad,' Buddha, Dbai'ina, 
Sahgha’, or the JVi-rutnet (Tliree Jewels), Dharma is looked upon by them as the 
material essence, which, united with the intellectual essence (Buddha), produced 
Sahgha, or the Dhyani-Bodhisattva, the active power of creation. 

According to the system of Adi*Budd1ia, the group of five Dhyani-Buddhas 
(Vairocaim, Aksliobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddba) was evolved 
by the Adi-Buddha. Each of ti>e Dhyilm-Buddhas received, ‘together with his 
existence, the virtues of that jHilna (wtsdom) and dh0na (meditation), to the 
exertion of which, by Adi*Buddha, he owed his existence ■ and by simiUu* exertion of 
both he produced a Dhyani-Bodhisattva,’ * 

Besides the five Dhyatii-Buddhaa who evolved the five Dhyani-Bodhjsattvas, 
there is a sixth,* Vajrasattva, who is looked upon as 'president* of the group of five, 
and was adopted by oet-tain sects as AdUBuddha. It is believed that the sixth 
sense of man emanated fiom him, while the other five organs of sense (sight, sound, 
smell, taste, and touclt) proceeded from the five DhyStni-Buddhas. 

Likewise the five colours, white, blue, yellow, red, and green, are believed 
to emanate from the five Dliyani-Buddhaa os well as five of the six elements of which 
man is composed: earth, water, fire, air, and ether. The sixth element, variously 
called wisdom, the soul, or the mind (wwim<m), is claimed to be a particle of the essence 
of Adi-Buddha. 

The five Dhyani-Buddhas, with the direction where they are located, their corre¬ 
sponding elements, senses, colours, bija, and Dhyani^Bodhisattva, are : 

* HodgKHip Ths ZOmture, mtd lie- 

listen of and Tibfi, p, 2B, 


* The gti&op of five ij tba exotuHc group. The 
sixth belongs Up the esotei ic nyst^in. 
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The sixth Dhymu-Biiddlia, with the corresponding direction where located, 
element, sense, and colour, Is r 

Vajraaattva—location, above the central point \ element, the divine mind 
; sense, intuition colour, white. 

In Japan Vnjraeattva is sometimes represented with a rainbow aura, which 
possibly signifies the * rainbow * lx>dy, or the aeconipHshment of Perfection. Accord¬ 
ing to M. de la Vallde Poussin, Yajrasattva may be looked upon as *a combination 
of the five elements As his colour is ‘ white which potentially contains all the five 
colours, the * rainbow' aura may be tire esoteric sign of Vajvasattva as the sixth 
Dhy an i-Bndd h a. 

According to Lloyd,® the Chinese and Japanese Buddhists invoke the Dhyani- 
Buddhns by a six-syllabled ‘imntra. composed of six Chinese chanacteins, the sounds 
of which are : A-ba-m-ka-ki, and the sixth is ttrt, which they claim signifies /(«m. 
Might it not be inferred from this that the hija^antm of the sixth Dhjani.Buddha is 
htlm ? 

Tlie Dliyani-Buddhas are generally seated in 'adamantine* pose of deepest 
meditation, the legs firmly locked with the soles of the feet turned upward; and 
they wear the moi^astlc gaiToenta with the right shoulder usually bare, and no 
ornaments. Tliey have the sign of fore-knowledge (fffHff) on the forehead and the 
lobes of the ears are long. The hair may be drawn up on the head, in a knot,* 
forming the traditional uslmishcif or be represented iij shoi't curls 1*666111 bling sea^shells 
or beads. In the latter cose, the skull has always a protuberance (also called ushtlsha) 
from W'hich, In the southern images of Buddha, usually issues a flame, three or fivo- 
forked. 

In Japan the DliySlni-Biiddhas are also represented in monastic garments, with 
the «rn« and long-lobed ears, but instead of the protuberance on the skull like the 
Tibetan Dhyani-Buddlias, they may have the hair arianged in a high ttshmsha, 
(v. PI, ri, fig. a,) In Japanese Buddhism there is no such term aa DAyawi-Buddha 
(nor D/iyuni-Bodhisattva), The four Celestial Buddhaa, Akshobhya, Batriaaambhava, 
Aniitabha, and Amoghasiddha, are believed by the Shingon sect to be merely mani¬ 
festations of Vairocana,* who, aa Bodhisattva, was known as FmjM, while the other 
four were: Vajiasattva, AkaSagarbha, Avalokitefivara, and Vajrapa^i, The liet of 


' AcdordLng to HodfSDii, tlie NepaUse 
clumed thftt from Vitiro^tis {froce«1ed the seoss of 
Biglit; fpom A^iobhi|*Bp toiuid; from 
bliavnp hiddII ; from AmcighMlddliH, tcjiieb. 

■ Germ ; t. Oltwanry, 


* The Crgtd of Iltiif Japan, p. 2d0. 

* Giiiidjilm 

^ The Amida scct9 claim tLiit Vnirueikita nad the 
other three Dhj&iii-Buddlitte were emati^tienB Of 
maaife^tationi of Amltlbha. 
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Celestial Buddhas in Japan also varies. One often finds: I, Yaltushi(Bhaishajya* 
guru) i IIj Taho (Prabhutaratna) ; III, Valrocana ; IV, Akshobhya; and V, Ajno- 
gJiasiddha or ^iLkya-muni. Yakushi is sometimes placed second and Jiab tbliitL 

Each Dhyani'Buddha possesses a ktkU (female energy), who, if painted, takes his 
special colour but in a paler tonality . When represented with his kJcti, the Dhyani’ 
Buddha is seated in the attitude and is dressed like an Indian prince with 

the thirteen Bodhisattva ornaments. The Dhyani-Buddhas are always crowned when 
holding the and hence are called by the Tibetans the ^crowned Buddlias 

Vajrasattva alone is always crowned, with or without his female energy. Schlagint- 
weit, however, in his Atlas, gives the reproduction of a temple drawing where 
Vajrasattva is represented as a Buddha, unciowned and holding his iakti, but this is 
.pmoticaUy unique. 

The heads of the Dhy&ni-Buddhas are often encircled by a nimbus, which, in the 
most ancient form, was round; but later examples, especially in Japan, rvere often 
pointed at the top in the shape of the leaf of the Bodhi-tvee under which the Buddha 
attained Supreme Knowledge. The five Dbyitni-Buddhaa are represented in India In 
the aura of a Dliyani-Bcdhisattva when preaching the Law.’ In the Mafuivastu it b 
W'ritten tliat when a Bodliisattva is about to preach the Law thrones appear 
In Tibet the five Dhyani-Buddhas surrounding the DhyaoLBodhisattva are more 
often found in paintings than in statues, but in Japan they are frequently found 
in both. (PI. XIv.) In China there may be only three Dhyani-Buddhas in the 
aura of a Bodhlsattm (v, PI xxi, fig. 6.) 

In Nepal the Dhyani-Buddliaa are represented in niches around the base of the 
eaitjfa.* Amoghaslddha b enshrined in the North ; Eatnasambhftva in the South; 
Akshobhya in the East; Amitsblm in the West. Valrocana b believed to be in the 
interior, but if he b represented outside, his statue, according to Hodgson, is at the 
right of Akshobhya. The sbcth Dhyani-Buddha, Vajrasattva, is never represented in 
statue form on the caitya. 

Each Uhjani-Buddlia has his own colour, mount (tw/wsa), kkti. and mystic poee 
of the hands, taken from the nmlra invented by the GandliSra and Indian sehoob 
to symbolbe certain events in the life of Gautama Buddlia, whose ethereal form b 
Amit4bha. 

Of the various groups of Dhyilni-BuddhRS, the five Celestbl Jinas are alone 
of interest to the student of iconography, being the Buddhas of the actual universe— 
the fourth world. 

’ V. illuirtiriitloD of Siijihimiidji-Iri'lttiT'ani, A Fvuelier, bouddhi^iUf Parti# 11, p. 33 , 

■ V. GlcitBiry% 
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(Buddha Supreme and Eternal).' 
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/ 

Mjflni-Bilddha: Yajroc&aii. 
Dli^ini-BodbisatiTa: SsmaDtAbhadra. 
Manuflhi-Biiddlia: EmkoecbajidBu 


* 


When the system of Adi-Buddha appeare<I in Nepal, certain Northern Buddhist 
sects set up Vairocana as Adi-Buddha; but, pi-ior to this, he was worshipped as 
the first of the five DhyJLni-Buddhae of the actual universe, and is beet known under 
that form. • 

Tlie Tibetan Northern Buddhists do not associate Vairocana ^ with the founding 
of the Yoga syatem, but the Chinese and Japanese Buddhists of the Yogficfirya * school 
claim that he transmitted the doctrine directly to the Hindu sage Vajrasattva, who, 
it is believed, lived in an Iron Tower in Southern India. They furtlier claim that 
Nogarjuna visited Vajiusattva in his Iron Tow’cr* and learned from him the m^tic 
doctrine of the Mandala of the Two Parts* (Vajradhatu and Garbhadhatu), which' he 
ti'ansmitted to NSgabodbi, his disciple. Nagabodlii, in his turn, taught the doctrine 
to Vajrabodhi, who transmitted it to Amogbavajra. 

In the yetir A. D. 720, Vajrabodhi, accompanied by his disciple, Amogbavajra, 
introduced the Yoga system into China. After his death, Amoghavajra continued 
the propagation of the Yoga doctrine by transmitting it to the Chinese scholar 
Kei-kwa, who spi^ead it to all the provinces of China. 

Toward the end of the eighth century, the JBjjaiiese sage Kukai (KobO Daishi) 
went to China to study the doctrine of the YogacSrya school with Kei-kwa (Jap. 
Hiu-kio), and after being initiated into the most secret mysteries of the system, 
carried it into Japan and founded the Shingon sect. 

In India the YogacSxya school was grafted on to the Mahayana in the middle of 


“ Lit, tbfl lIluiQinatDr. Pro^ VBiioolifiiiJt. 

* 1 this 0 $ I h$tva beau unable to find 
a Banskrit or otbcr namo for thii 

* Tbay lock ujuin S«juiLp1iibbiidni ii;8 tho fotuidcr 
of the Yiiga doctrine, 

* lu Japan the Ko^>, Tendai^ Kpgon, lud Bbip- 


goa were founded on the Yoga doctrino. 

* V- 

* The oecrct doctrine of the Tw forms tlio 
body md eiibetanec of the Yoga eystocu (f* Fbjra- 
dhAiii). 
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the sLxth century by Asaiiga,* who claimed to be insphed by Moitteya fi^m the 
Tushita heaven. The doctrine was purely esoteric, and ‘ taught t^t by in^ne 
of m’i'atic foitnulades (fanfm) or litanies {dharam) or spells (munfm), the rjsiting 
of which should be accompanied by music and certain distortions of the hn^rs 
hnudra), a state of mental fixity might be reached, characteri^ ^ their being 
neither thought, nor annihilation of thoughts, and consisting of sixfold bodily and 
mental happiness {jwyi), which would result endowment with supernatural 

miracle-working power,' (Eitel.) ^ 

The fundamental principle of the Yoga* system is the ecsUtiC union of the 
individual with the Univeiaal Spirit, and In Japan Vairocana is looked upon as the 
highest vehicle of tVie mystic Union, which is called by the .lapaiiew the ' action of 
the Dai n ichi Nyoral The fttndytl of Yairocan a indicate the myst ic Un i on. As Dhyani- 
Buddha he has the dJiamacalti'a mwdra (v. Glossary), which the Tibetans call Tkabdoy- 
shesral, or the Union of Wisdom with Matter. As Adi Buddha he has the mudm of 
the Six Elements, which also iiidii^ates the same principle, and, although rare in 
Tibet.* is often found in Jajian. The index finger of the left liand is clasped by 
the five fingers of the right. The six fingers represent the Six Elements which, 
when united, pioduce the ' sixfold bodily and mental happiness The five fingers 
of the right hand represent the five material elements of which man is composed: 
earth (little finger), water (ring finger), fire (middle finger), air (ipdex), and ether 
(thumb). The index finger of the left hand represents the flame-syml>ol of Adi- 
Buddha, for the sixth element, the mind (Hianas). is a particle of his essence. 

The two hands, thus representing tlie union of the Spiritual with the Material, 
correspond with the Vajradhatu and Garbhadhfitu of the Mandala* of the Two 
Parts. The Vajradhatu, represented by the index finger, is the ‘ diamoncr element 
corresponding to the spiritual world (v. VajradMhty The Garbhadhatu, indicated by 
the five fingers, is the matrix element, corresponding to the material world. 

The Shingon sect represents the ' Tw'o Parts ’ of 
the Yoga Mandala by two diagrams. In the Vajra- 
dbatu diagram, Vairocana is the sun—the centre of 
a planetary system around which revolve his manifes¬ 
tations, the four Dhyani-Buddlias, as planets.* It is 
believed that ' in him as In a mighty sun all things 
visible and invisible have their consummation and 
absorptionHe Is in fact the ‘ one Truth surrounded 
by the four constituent elements'. (Lloyd ) 

Vairocana Is represented in the centre of the disgram. He is seated, dressed 



* Llojd piiKses Afi&iigii about A. D. Frof. 

Talcblftiftu A.P+ 4^5^ ftud GrUnw^del Ah d. 550, 
which in the tivtial 

* Derived from the SiDEkrit root or * union \ 
■ V. TibeUu •ip-tnettOt TJacot cotketion, 

Oniitiet, Vmvs, No. 25, Jopanoee eumplei^ v. FI, n, 
fijiK a, anil lhu. fig. d. 


* ^[jatic circle, v, PI, XVI and Bunyiu Nnojlo^ 
A Short of fA^ Buddhi$i Sects; A, 

Lloj'd, UtveUptriCnts of Ja^ianeK BodiUiism. 

■ Dfti-niebi Nyomi (YniTOCAbA), Aslmku (Aksho- 
bhya), EothO (Itottiasambbava), Amidn (AmitAbha)! 
ruliCi-j&-ju (AniogbosiddhA). 
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like a Bodhisattva, with a crown and the traditional ornaments, and his hands ai^ 

in the mwtra of the Six Elements (see above). It is believed that from him proceeded j 

the element ether (aiak), the organ of sight and all colours. The colour of Vairocana 
is white. 

In the centre of the diagram of the Garbhadhatu > is an eight-leaved lotusrflower j 

which represents the Mieart' (fmthya) of beings. It is the solar matrix, - the 
mysterious sanctuary to which the sun returns each 
night to be re-born * (v. VajruflhStu), Vaiixtcana is repre¬ 
sented in the eeutre, and is looked upon as the source 
of all organic life—the ‘ heart ’ of tlie lotus. (Accord¬ 
ing to Hodgson,* his symbol, the wheel, may be tepie- 
sented by the round top of the seed-vessel of the lotus, 
in the centre of which is the Nepalese * around 

which are eight seed-celJs,) The eight petals around 
the 'heart' of the lotus represent the four Dhyani- 
Bodhisattva who have created the four worlds (the 
fifth being yet to come), and theii' jiespective four 
Dhyanl-Buddbas, or spiritual fathers. Around the 
eight-leaved lotus enclosure are twelve otlier enclo- 
sirres. In the centre of the Sarvajfia enclosure, immediately above the eight-leaved 1 

lotus enclosure, is a triangle resting on Its Ijsse, which is the symbol of Adi-Dharma, * 

or Matter (v. Mkoifa^ tri-nthm, and v. Pi, xvi), 

Vairocana, seated in the heart of the lotus of the Garbliadbatu, is represented 
like a Bodlii^ttva, with a crown and many ornaments. He is not, in the 
Miindala. a simple Dhyani-Buddlia, but the prosident of the Dhyani-Buddhas— 
almost an Adi-Buddha (in which case he would also be represented like a Bodhi- 

sattva). His hands are in his lap in MySna mudrS, balancing his special symbol, the I 

eight-epoked wheel. 

The fundamental principle of the Yoga doctrine, the Union of the Spiritual !' 

with the Material, is represented in Nepal and Tibet by the divinity aud hia Mti * 

(female energy) in the attitude called ' yab^ijim \ The yab is the divinity repre- ^ \ 

seating the Vajradhatu, while the ijum (the iakti) represents the Garbhadhatu. But 
this crude representation of the union of Spirit and Matter, while it found fiivour 
in Mongolia, highly displeased the more refined sense of the Chinese and Jajranese, 

and was never adopted in either country.* They considered the mystic mudm of the « | 

Si.x Elements as sufficiently representing the principle on which the Yoga school was ” 

founded, and one finds many beautiful e-vamples of Dai-nichi Nyoiw in Japan, 
expressing this principle with great dignity and much religious feeling. 

The bhitigon sect associates Vairocana with its funeral ceremonies. Xiloyd says 

' ’ V. GloBEBry. 

* Jfvtice on Buddhist (.toIbIb, Joumat of tie • One finds examplea lu the Ljtm&Ut temple in i 

Adatit Socitty of GftAt Snloiit owd /Ttfitwif Peking, hut cerofully oovored. 

Tpl. xTiii, Port II. 

'l 

! 
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in his Shinran.: ‘When, prior to its remoral to the Temple, the corpse has been 
placed before a temporary altar in the house, ou which stand the thirteen Buddhas ' 
whom the Shingon reverence, the priest commeticee the service with lustrations, , . 
Then comes an invocation of the i^ing who represents to the Shingon the ' sum total 
of the Universe who manifests himself to man through hia five personified, attn- 
butes: earth, fire, water, air, and ether. 

The five Dhyani-Buddhne are next invoked: Vatrocana, Aksliobhya, Ratnaaatn- 
bhava, Amitabba, and Amoghasiddha, after whicli, Amitabha, as ‘ conductor of souls 
accompanied by K wan non and Seishi (Mahaethana-prHpta) is invoked ‘ to come and 
meet the soul in its passage from this world to the next Then follows an invocation 
of Jizo (Kshitigarblia), also ‘conductor of souls', and of Fudo (Acala), ‘champion 
of the righteous’. When all these gods have been invoked, ‘the celobmnt at 
last raises his heart to the m vocation of Vairocana, tke ffreai Buddha \ 

This ceremony show-s that the Sliiiigon sect worships Vaiiucana in hb three 
forms I ns Buddha Supreme,* DKj'ani-Buddha, and in his maiufestation of Fudo, 
the form which be takes to combat Evil, the flames about him symbolizing the 
destruction of Evil. 

The ‘ thirteen Buddhas' invoked in the ceremony are Valrocana, his eleven 
disciples, and his manifestation, Fuda, who are Looked ujxm as ‘ Guardians of the 
spirits of the dead Tlie Kegon sect worships a triad of Vairocana with Fugen and 
Monju (Samantabhadra and Maiiju^ri), (v, Fudd,) 

In Nepal and Tibet the statues of Vairocana, either as Adi-Euddha or Dhyani- 
Buddha, are extremely rare, but in Japan he is frequently found in statues and 
paintings. As Adl-Buddha he is always repi-esented in Tibet as a Bodhisattva and is 
seated with his legs locked, his hands forming the mystic of the Six 

Elements ; or he may be represented holding his special symbol, the w'heel, balanced 
in his hands In dh^iina mudra. 

In Pander’s PantJieou, illustration No. 76, tliere is the representation of a 
deity with fmr hetuls, wearing a Bodhisattva crown, but called hy Pander a ‘ DhySni- 
BuddhaHe is seated, with liis hands in dhjfdna-mtidrd, balaticiug a wheel surrounded 
by flames. He is called kun-Tigs, which means ‘omniscient’, one of the qualities 
of Vairocana, and may possibly be his Tibetan form as Adi-Buddha. 

As Dbyani'Buddha he is represented in Tibet with the monastic garments 
and short, curly haii', the rm\d, and loagdobed ears. His hands are in 

dharmacakra mudrd, and his legs are closely locked, He is sometimes in company with 
his ieiM, in which case he is dressed like a Bodhisattva and holds a wheel and a 
bell. The iakti encircles his body with her legs, and holds a skull cup and a knife or 
a wheel If painted, Vairocana is white, and when with his iakti is seated on a 
blue lotus. 

The goddess Ushnlshavijayu holds in the hands, lying in her lap in (thgUua Mudrdj 


‘ IlluEtration, PL x%ii. 

' The Netwlew Bystem ef Adt-BuddttB ^j|« not 
Bdojited in Japnn. There it no Japanese term Tor 


' Adi-Buddlu but Vairocana b neveTthelo^s looked 
iipon u the ' nrig'i n of nil, eeeu of the u u i^'cree 
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a vase which is believed to contain a particle of the essence of Tairocana—tlnis 
symbolizing the Spiritual, enveloped by the Material—or the * Two Parts'.Vajradharii 
and Gorbhadhatu, 

The goddess Maiici has a small Image of Vaiix^carOa in her liead-dress. 

In Japan, Vaiiooaria (DaUnlchi Nyoral) is represented with the high head-dress of 
the Japanese Budhisattva, but is, Iiowever, diseased in the monastic garments of the 
Japanese Buddhas, with the right shoulder bare and wears no ornaments.. His liands 
form the uiystic nmhil of the Six Elements (PI. ii, fig. «, and PL r.xiu Hg, d). 

Mio-ken (l^olar Stnr)^ is woi^hipped in Japan under the form of JJai-nichi 
Nyomi, xvho balances a wlieel in his hamls lying In fih^rim niMba on his lap. 


FUDO-.MYO-0 


Form of Dai-nichi Nyorai (Vaiiocana), 


Syirtbob: (eword). 

(Ebssd). 


Colour: 

BktiuctiTc murk; glory of flame?. 


Fudo, champion of the Righteous, is chief of the five Devns called m>/C-5 (mahii 
(leva), and is believed in Japan to be a manifestation of the Dhyani-Buddha 
Yaitocana, for the pui'pose of combating Evil. This form, however, so closely 
resembles one of the Dharmapala forms of Vajiapiliii,* that one cannot but believe 
with Satow’, that it is the Jajianese manifestation of Acala itither than of Dai-nichi 
Nyorai. 

His appeai'ance is fieice and angry, He holds tlie swoixl in Jiis right hand 
to smite the guilty, and the lasw in his left to catch and bind the wicked. He may, 
however, have four arms and l>e standing on a dragon. Behind him is a glory 
of flames, symbolizing the destruction of Evil (v. PL Lin, fig. d). 

Fudo figures in the group of thirteen Buddhas (illustration, PI. xvri) used in the 
funereal ceremonies of tlie Shiugon sect, and fs believed to take charge of the 
soul after death. The centia! Buddha at tlie top of the group i.s Dai-nichi Nyorai 
(Yairocana), while the figure sunounded by flames at the left of the lowest row 
is Fudo, who ia believed to meet the soul aiid look after it for the first week, 
^^ya-nuini for the 2nd week, 

Monju (Mafiju^ri) „ „ 3rd „ 


* ^ Polor Star was a trpe of tUt Etanml 
liecauec Apparently it neFur diAnged witli time. It 
wos tha earliest type of Supreme lutclligence .. » 
wbioh wn? un&rrmg^ juifc and true * . , a point 
unrAm the eirch from which you could not oir/ 


Churchward, j%nj md Prim^rdted 3fen. 

It wjw called tlio * Eye upon the mountain ^ the 
mdieting centre of light Humictiftting the trlengk. 

*■ V, royrajjdnf. 
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Fugeti (Saniantabhadra) tbe 4th week, 

Jizo (Kshitigarbha) „ „ j>th „ 

Miroku (Maitreya) ,, „ fith „ 

Yakusbi (Bhaishajyaguni) ' „ „ 7th „ 

Kwannoii (AvalokiteSvara) for lOO days, 

Selahi (Mah^haDaprapta) „ 1 yeai-, 

Amida (Amitabha) „ 3 years, 

Asbaku (Akshobhya) „ 7 years. 

Kokuzo (AkaiSagavbha) and Vjurocana remain its guai’dians for ever,* 


AKSHOBHYA (second Dhyani-Buddlia) 
(The ImmoTable).® 

(T,) mi-hd:^fDd-pa {pro. wiyiJii-pfj) or 
(pra rruntuff-pa) 

iitU kiid€liikh' (witlioiit moYomeot). 

(a) Pu-tupjhp m ^). 

(J«) .l^Auitu. 

&At4]ntj;pcEria (witless). 

Symbol i v^jta (tbunderbcit). 


Colour: blno. 

Vibojui: elephant. 

&akti: Locflui (blac), 

ElsncDt; air. 

Bbyiiii-Buddha I Akibobhyn* 
Dbyiui: Vajrapfciii. 
M&Dualii-Buddha! Kanaka-muni. 


Akshobhya is supposed to i^eside in a realm called Abhirati, the Eastern 
Paradise, which, however, has never been so popular as the Western Paradise of 
Amitabha. 

It has been claimed by certain Buddhist sects that tiie Bodbieattva of Akshobhya 
is Vajrasattva, w-hile others look upon Vajradhara as his spiritual son; but, accord¬ 
ing to the system of five Dhyani-Buddhas, his Dhyani-Bodhisattva is Vajrapfini. 

His worship extended to Qiina and Japan, hut Akshobhya was never popular to 
the same extent as Vairocana or Amitabha. He is i-epresented less freriuently 
in statues than in religious paintings and mandala, where be is found iu company 
with the other DhyiLni-Buddhaa. 

Akshobhya is represented seated, like all the Dhy^i-Buddhas, with the legs 
locked and both feet apparent. There are often wheels marked on the soles of 
his feet, or a protuberance like a button, resembling the wnirt on the forehead. 
His left hand lies on his lap in * meditation * mttdrS, His right touches the earth with 
the tips of the outstretched fingers, the palm turned inward This is called the 
bkAnii^aria or * witness * mtrdnl, and is the same pose of the hands that the 
(^hindham school gave to Gautama Buddha, when representing his invoking the Earth 

* ¥. Manta (Cbin. Tp-bIii Fo^ «r tke fftalin^ * Lloyd, Cmd ef /fal/ Japan, p. C5. 

Jtiiddha, tmd EdkiiiH, Chineso Buddhirmf 23 3« * Dr tibilistiirbed 
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to bear witness that he had resisted the temptation of the God of Evil, Mini 
(v. Ph J). 

Tlie Hinajana Buddhists in Ceylon, Java, Burma, and Siam worship Gautama 
Buddha under this form, while those of the Mahiiyana school look upon it as 
Akshohhja ; for, rvitb but rare exceptions, the historic Buddha is only appealed to 
by the Northern Buddhists in his ethereal form of Amitilblia 

Akshobhya may also take in Tibet another form of Gautama Buddha called 
‘ Yajrilsana' (diamond throneTlie attitude is the same as the above, but before 
him on the lotus throne lies a tw/nr, or it may ije balanced in the j>alm of the 
left hand lying in ‘ meditation' muilrS on his lap. 

In St. Petereburg, according to Oldenburg, there is a unique pcpresei;tatiou of 
Akshobhya with the mjm in the hand which holds the folds of his monastic 
garment on the left shoulder. 

A small image of Akshobhya is often in the head-dvesa of M^jusH, Yamiintaka. 
Tara, and Prajuaparamitu. 

In his yaih^ttm form he is crowned and presses his iakfi to his breast, with arms 
crossed at her back, holding the vajra and bell. She holds the kapfiUt (skull-cup) and 
vctjttK 


RATNASAMBHAVA* (Third Dhyani-Buddha) 
(Buddlia of Precious Birth). 


(T.) rtH4y«A (fioiinoe of tlifl treAfiure}.. 
(M.) ewi (tlio pkee of the jewel 

(C.) ^ t^). 

(j.) 

Mudri; mm (charity). 

Sjaibol! (magio jew^l). 

Ooloor: jdJow, 


Yahatu: horse, 

SaldL: Mainakl^ 
iSapport: jfellow lotui. 

Element: Gre. 

Ehyfljii-Buddha i KatuoBiiJDbliavju 
DhjUnvBedhisattni; B^tiupii^i. 
^tannshi-Buddha ^ Ka4yapa. 


Batnasambhava, the thii^ Dhjani-Buddhap to have been the least popular 

of all the five Dhyanl-Buddhas, His statues are extremely rare, but one may come 
across him in paiiitioge. 

He is I'opresented seated, with his leg^ closely locked* His left hand* lying on 
his lap, bolds the (magic jewel), and his riglit is in mm (charity) iuwrfm—tbe 

aiTO is stretched downwai'ds, the hand having all the fingers extended* and the paim 
is turned outwards* He has the itskmsha^ tlmH, and long-lobecl ears. 

Tliere may be a small image of Ratnasambliava m the head-dress of Jambata. 

' V. Gttuiattidi Suddhi^ ^ad PI. ll, fig* d. 

* Bataa-BaiDbliaTv. ^ the source of pieaoiiA (or holy) things'. 
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AMITABHA (Fourth Dhyslui-Buddha) 
(Buddha of Infiiiite Light), 


(T.) (inGnite ligbt). 

(M.) lagMasi %ig«i gertliil (be wbo U etemallv' 
briiliftut). 

(C.) (|5f JJ! K »). 

(Ji) Amfdu^ 

Mudra: dln^ana (meditntiou), 

SjTEilwl! (beggiug-ljowl). 

Vilmuft; peacock. 


G&ldui-: red, 

^kti: PAiidiiriL 
Element: waler^ 

DhjiLnl-Btiddlia: Atnitibim. 

Dh^nl-Bodbiuttv^: A^iilokitejvflni. 
Mimiski-TSuddba: Sikya-miiitl. 

* Crawned ^ form of AmltabhjLr wltUout iaibi— 
Amitlyii^. 


Amitiibha is the fotirth Dhyani-Buddha aiid the ethereal form af Bakya-muai. 
It is claimed 1>y the Northern Buddhists that Gautatua Biiddha+ before entering 
into Nirva^a+ transiuitted to ^arlpatiti (one of bis favourite disciples) the dogma 
of the ^\^tetIl Paradise (Sukhavatl) over ^vhich presides Amitiibha, Buddlia of 
Boundless Light, immortal, and bestowing immortality on the people of liis 
paradise. 

Amitabha is only known in Northern Euddhiflm, His name does not npi>eaj' in 
the canons of the Hinayanaschooh and hia wonship h unknown in Coyloiij Eiirina, and 
Siann Neither Fa-hian in the account of hia travels In India (iJS9-414) nor Hluen- 
tsang (fi2p«45) mentions him, although both refer to Avalokitesvara and Mafijusn, 

The name of Amitnbha fii^st appears in a list of one thousand fictitious Buddhas 
introduced by the Kejialese Mahayana school The list so closely coincides with the 
thousand Zmuthustius of the Zoroastiians that Amitabha (in reality a sun-god) 
and liis Western Paradise are thought to have been evolved in Nepal, or Kashmir, 
from Persian soui'ces. His worship reachc<l China at the same time as the Mahayana 
doctrine of Dhyani-Buddhas and Bodhisattm, by the nortlierii route, and it is 
therefore l>elieved that the birth]>lace of the worship of Amitabha was probably 
north of the Himalayas. 

The description of SnkliSvatl,' the Westem Paradise of Amitiibha, vadea accoiiting 
to the imagination of the author. In the SatWutma pundtirikt (Lotus of the Good 
Law) it is wntten that women are debarred from Amitoblia’a paradise, but by acts of 
merit may attmn masculinity in the next world, and tlins l>e eligible to the joys of 
^ukhavatl. The thirty*fifth vow ol Amitabha, accoitling to tlie Ajsarimifa^u^-siitm, is 
as follows : ' If I become Buddha, all women in innumerable other Buddhist eoujitriea 
shalHicar my name and be filled with joy and gladness and dislike their womanhood, 
desiring anlighteament. If they again resume the feminine form after death and 


' V, Qlosamy, 
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remain unsaved. I will not I'eceive Buddimhood.' One fiiidsj however, in other 
Buddhist writings, reference to the inmates of the Western Paiudiee as sexlesa, 

Atnitabha is represented seated with his legs closely locked. His bands lie 
on his lap, in tlhi/am (meditation) wiwdnf, and hold the jxT/m (begging-bowl). He has 
the tisJinlsha and jinnl and long-lobed eare {v, PI. xviiij dg. a). 

He is sometimes represented with his iakli held La the i/ab^yttm attitude, but bis 
manifestations in China and Japan ai-e never with the female energy. In this form 
he weal's a crown and is dressed like a Bodliisattva. His arms are ciossed behind 
her back and hold the vajm and while the Sakit holds the skull and either the 

yritfUff (chopper) or'wheel. 

A small image of jVniitabha is in the head-dress of AvalokiteSvara, or may be held 
above the ten heads by two of his amis. He may also be in the head-dress of the 
goddess KurukuUa, 

Besides being Buddha of Boundless Light, Amitilbha Is Buddha of Boundltss 
Life,’ in his form of Amitayus, and of Boundless Contpassion in his Bodhisattva form 
of Avalokitesvai'a. 


AMITAYUS (APARIMITAYUS) 

(Buddha of Rternal Life). 

(T.) (ctaninl lifu). Mudia: (mcditatiDu), 

(M.) ajuMiarcashlati il^'4MHulu(linviRget«nuit life). Symbol: (arabroais vsse). 

(C.) Ch’awj Ct^Iour: brigbt 


Amitayus (Dispenser of Long Life) is the name given to Amitabha in his 
character of bestower of longevity, and the Tibetans, unlike the Chinese and 
Japanese, never confuse the two forms, 

* The Lamaist ceremony for ‘Obtaining Long Life' is a cunons mixture of 
Buddhism' and demon-worahip, and takes place in Tibet at stated intervals with 
much pomp. According to Waddell, ‘in the prcliininarj’' worship, the pills are made 
from buttered dough and the ambrosia (awr/la) is lire wed from spirit or beer and offered 
in a skull-bowl to the great image of Amitityus’. The Lama then places a vajra on the 
ambrosia vase, which the image of Amitayus holds in its lap, and applies a cord, 
w'hich is attached to the vajra, to his own heart. ‘ Thus, through the string, as by a 
telegraph wire, ])asses the divine spirit, and the Lama must mentally conceive that 
his heart is in actual communion with that of the god Amitityus/ * 

The wine in the tsc-bitm, or ambrosia vase, is then coirsecrated, and the people 
[mrtakc of it, as urell ns of the sacred pills, with the firm conviction that their 
‘ V. PI, xr, fig, J. ' Weddfl), Lamatmn, p, 445. 
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lives iivill be prolonged through their faith in Amitayus. He is, therefore, a very 
popular dignity, and one sees many of his iuiagea and paintings in Tibet. 

Amitayus may be termed either a ' crowned Buddha’, or a Bodhisattva, 
and is therefore richly clad and wears the thirteen ornaments. Hie hair is painted blue 
and falls on eitbei' side to hia elbows, or may be curiously ooiletl. He is seated ’ like a 
Buddha, and his bands lie on his lap in dliyana (meditation) mudni, holding the 
ambrosia vase, his special embleuL Tlie vase is richly decorated, and from the cover 
fall four striirgs of beads, which represent the sacred pdla quoted above ; and from tliis 
(jover often sprouts a tiny niofeadree (tree of CJonaoktion, v, VajtadJiutu), (v. 
Pi, m, fig. a ; Pi, xv, fig. d ; PI xvrii, figs, c and d ; PI. xjx, %, &,) 

Amitayus never holds a or female energy, nor has he a consort. 

He is often found in a triad between ItaujuHrl and Vajrapani. The presence of 
Vajrajwiji in company with Amitayus might be accounted for by the fact that 
the Buddhas put liim in charge of the Water of Life, which they had jwocured by 
churning the ocean with the mountain Sumeru,* 

111 China and Japan Amitayus worehipped under the usual form of Araitabha. 


O-m-TO EO 

(Chinese Buddha of Boundless Liglit). 


The first Amitibha sti/t-a is supposed to have been brought from Xepul or 
Kashmir into China by a Buddhist pinest, about a'd. 14" ; but the doctrine of 
Amitabha made no headway until the fourth century a. d., when an exoteric 
sect called the ' Lotus School ’ (Lien Tsung), more commonly called the ' Pure Land 
School’, was founded. In the next century an Amitabha Stitts was translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva ; and Amidai'sm then began to spread so rapidly that the 
Confucianifita took alarm^the result of which was a heated controversy between the 
Ulemti of both sides as to the relative merits of Buddhism and Confucianiem. 

The Cliinese had never been able to underotaud the Indian conception of 
Nirvana. Ancestor worohlp was a universal custom in China. It found its way even 
Into the Buddhist monasteries,® where ancestral tablets were set up dedicated to 
members of the community who had died in sanctity. 

The great teachers, pliiloaophers, moralists, wets themselves ancestor worshippers, 
and while they would not accept the Indian doctrine of complete annihilation 
after death, they as greatly disapproved of the doctrine of Immortality in Amitablia’s 
paradise. They avoided as much as possible discussing the problem of life after 

^ Statues of AmHiljrus staodiiig nrc vT^ry rare, ^ v, rajraj?djji^i. 
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deathj prefen'in^ to teach men how to live. They claimed that an act of merit with 
hope of ultimate recompense was no iml act of merit. The Northern Buddhist reply 
was that no man would till his Held iv'ithout ultimate hope of harvest. 

The common people understood nothing of the controversy. They were Taolats, h 
and Taoism^ indigenous to China, promised life hereafter in glowing colours. The 
step from Taoism to AmidaTstn w'as easy enough, with its promise of pai'adise, and 
faith in 0-mi-to Fo was not dilhcult, when he was flanked hy the popular god 
(or goddess) Kwau^yin on the left (place of honour in China) and Ta-shi-chi on the 
right-' Thus Amitahha became the object of much veneration in China, 

The Chinese representations of Amitabha resemble the Southern Buddhist 
images of Buddha, with short, curly hair, longdobed ears, the MshnisJta, the Urnd, and 
the half-closed eyes indicating deep meditation (the eyes and features are always 
Indian, not Mongolian). He is seated with closely locked legs, and his hands are 
against his bi-east with the ti|>B of the index Kngers touching and pointing upwards, ^ 
while the other fiDgem ai'e locked. This mudifi in India indicates Buddha as 
‘ Libei'ator of the Nagas', and in Japan is the mystic gestm^ of the Ba-to Kwannon. 

It is said to be emblematical of the lotus-flower. 

There is another form of O-nil-to Fo sometimes seen tn China. He is standing. 

Ills arms abnormally long, and is called Cliien-yin Fo, or the ' Buddha who guides into 
Paradise 


AMI DA NYORAI 
(Japanese Buddha of Infinite Light). 


Amit^hlia was pronounced incarnate in the great Sun god Amateiasu * by 
Kobo Daishi in the ninth century a.d., but the actual worship of Amida in Japan 
does not date further back than the twelfth century. 

The Jodo-shii (Pure Land Sect) was founded by Gen-kou A. D. 1175 ou the 
doctrines of the Amitiiyurdliyana sHtrn. Tow'ards the thirteenth century another 
Amida sect, the Sbm-ehu, was founded by the great Shin-ran, and Amidaism, wdth its 
dogma of the Western Paradise and salvation through faith in Amida, became so 
})opular that these two sects alone constituted more than half the Buddhist 
population of Japan. 

Amida is looked upon as the One Original Buddha (Ichi-butsu), without begin¬ 
ning and w'ithout end, besides w'hom there is none other. He is the ' Father of the 
World’, and all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are temporary manifestations of him, 
but is he the creator? Here the Amida sects disagree. They call him the * Supx^eme 

’ Avalokitc^vara and MabofitLaoitpritiiU. 

* According to A. UoTtl^ Cr^ed of i/alj Jitjjany p. 201^ goddiit Identilied whli r»in)mna. 
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Buddha \ although the doctrine of Adi*Bud<lha, as evolved in Nepal, does not appear 
to have been adopted by the Japanese Mahayanists. ^ ^ 

The Amida sects claim, however, that Amida revealed himself in Nepal as Adi* 
Buddha, and that when Nagfirjuna^ went there to worship the Adi-Buddlm, he 
became aerjuainted with the Bo<lhisattva MahEnaga, who taught liiin the doctrine ot 
faith in Amida, When Nagatjuna was sutticiently enlighten^, Mahanaga conducted 
him to the Dragon Palace under the sea, whei^e he i-eceived further instruction, and 
was tlien given the ti'eatise on which the Amida doctrine is founded. 

According to Mr. A, Lloyd, the Amithi sects claim that Amida * reveale<l himself 
many times in a long list of Tathugata, of which Sakya-muni >vas the lost manifesta¬ 
tion’, He is believed to have two siiecial qualities, Meicj and Wisdom, w hich are 
pei‘8onllied by Kwan-non (Avalokifca), god of Met'cy, and Dai-aei-shi (Mahasthana^ 
prapta), who is tlie apiritual manifestation of the wisdom of Amida, and the^ two, 
with Amida, form a trinity. According to Lloyd, they 'are at once distinct in 
Person and one in Essence, and bear a striking iiesemblanoe to the unity of Three 
Persons in our Christian Trinity 

Amida is represented like the AmitiLhha of Northein Buddhism with the excep¬ 
tion that, while lie w'eni's the usnal monastic garments, Ijoth shoulders are covered, 
the breast [>ai'tly bare. If silting, the lege tare closely locked, the soles of the feet 
tunied upward. Tire hands may be fonuing the dharwactikm mmM, but are nanally 
lx)th lying in tlie lap in dkyiim iniidrit, differing, however, from the Indian pose. The 
l>a1ms are held up wal'd with all the fingers locked underneath, except the indexes, 
which touch the tip of the thumbs with their tip (the second joints of the Indexes 
against each other), thus forming two ‘triangular’ poses.* 

Tlie eyes are almost closed in deep meditation, and the fentui'es with the 
long-lobed ears are Indian. 

1 V. X6ySryvHa, 

* V, Glosairy for vihirka ftiid lllu*. PL xviii, h, PI. tvii. 
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AMOGHASIDDHA (Fiah Dhyfini-Buddha) 


(Buddha of Infallible Magic), 


(T.) dcn-grvL 
(J.) 

Kadrfi : (pr&tefituag). 

Symbol: vtim^^Jra (dotibl^ ihunderboH). 

CoJour; gree-jj. 


\5jjfltja: (dwarf). 

^kii : Tiii, 

ScLi^rt! bltie^grtecL lotas. 
Elemaat: eurtlii 


ful- ®Vtii-B«ddh., fe believed to be ■onfallioElv sueceee- 

“T-r -tr/kr 

outwatxia. ^ Pi-otectiou, AU tbe fingers ai-e extended up;Farda, palm 

of fHo Cbi„eee p„vinee „f k-hM eetatue 

eod tbe le. io 

eeeted ui European faahion like bia Mjnusbi-Buddha, Ltreja, 

af Ansad'^'"'”’"’ ”'*■ lanasCil, acconlia; to E, Dcoimn lioB, arnein »/ Ma dtiaHs SmUf 
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Table IV 


Oroup 

of 

Five. 


’ Samantabhadrfu 
I Vajrapaiii. 

• .Ratnapanh 
Avaloklte^vara . 
t Vifivapani. 


L Kwan-sh'i-yin. 
n. Kwan-non. 
in. Legend of Mino-Chen. 
IV. Hai'iti, 


Group 

of 

Eight. 


AvalokiMvara. 

AkMagarbha. 

y»j.,(anL I. Ti-tsaDg. 

Kshitigarblm . . j n 
Sarva-nivara^- 
vishkambliiD. 

Maitreya,* 

Samantabbadra. 

MaJijuSi'i. 


Mah^thanaprapta. 
Trailoky avijay a. 


^ T. The. Hvddkaif. 
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Actordino to the Northern BuddJxist school, there are both mortal and celestial 
Bodhisattva. 

A mortal B^hieattva is one who has manifested hhnsolf on earth lii human 
form, In a wrles of incarnations, until such a time as he has acquired 
sumcient merit and enlightenment {bodhi-jnafi«) to receive Buddha^hcxid* 

Like Gautama Buddha In his incarnation of the (trhat Sumedha,* the Bodhisattva 
may have been, in a former re-birth, an <irJiat>> bent on his own salvation who, 

becoming inspired with the desire for Eodhi in order to save mankind, renounced his 
arS«f-shIp. 

It 13 unusual, however, according to M, de la Valine Poussin,* for the future 
Mhisattva to have been an aM In tlie first stage, he usually becomes a candidate 
for Bodhisattva-hood by the practice of tlie six ParamJtas, or Transcendent Virtues 
through which he is to aecumuJate merit* 

^ The second stage of tbe Bodhisattva is reached when he beconiea cott^iom of the 
desire for Buddha-hood. This illumination la called * Bodhi-chlttaThe aspirant, 
now aware of his wish for Bodhi, must make the vow that he will re-enter, or continue 
to remnin in, the world of suffering for the sole purpose of saving mankind. 

This, the Great Vow of the Bodhisattva^ however, does not make the aspuant 
a Mhisattva. It is only when he enters on tbe Path of Bodhi that he reaches the 
third stage, at which he becomes a Bodhisattva. 

But in oixier to reach the ultimate goal of Buddha-hood, It is neceaaaiy for the 
Bodhisattva, in one of his incarnations, to meet the reigning Buddha of that kalpa 
or epoch, and acquaint him with his desire for Buddlia-hood. The Tathagata wili 
then look forward through the future re-blrths of the Bodhisattva and announce hla 
eventual triumph. 

The Bodhisattva, now aware of hie future Buddha-hood, enters on a stage ' from 
which there is no return'. He must practise the ten Paramitaa which make 
a Buddha, and continue to accumulate merit in his different re-births, always bearing 

in mind that his sole aim in becoming a Tathagata is to save all creatures from 
suffering. 


When tbe future Buddha has reached the last stage of Bodhisattva-hood, and 
lesides in the Tushita heaven, he is free to decide whether he will pass through the 


^ BvdAt (k&owlodge)^ 

* T- Th4 Dlparikara Buddha, 
■ ’V^Arhai. 


^ EaetiDgs'e Mn^dop^dm 0/ oTid 

' The Bodhiftattra toL [i, 

" Bodhi (knowledp),tfw ftipiratiMi), 

G 2 
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intci'Difidiftry of tho thlrtsoti Botlliisattva heavens^ to T^irvana, of will 

descend to earth and become a mortal Buddha, after which he will enter directly 
into Tsirvilna. 

The only Manuehi-Eodhisattva that is met with in Buddhist art is Maitreya, 
who has two representations : as Bodhisattva, his present form in the Tushita heaven, 
and as Buddha, the form he wiD take when he descends to earth as Mfinushi-Buddha. 
(PL XV, figs, a and i.) All tlie Other Bodhisattm representations are of Dhyani- 
Bodliisattva. 

The Dhyani-Eodhisattva is celestial and is the second ' body ’ in the 

Tri-kaya or Northern Buddhist Trinity.* He is believed to dwell in tbe Eupadhatu 
heaven in the body of absolute completeness (Sainbhoga-k5ya), in a state of‘reflected 
spirituality’, that is to say, that it is in this form that the Dha»raa*lifiya (Dhyani- 
Buddha) reveals himself to the Bodhisattva or future Buddhas in tbeTushita heaven. 
Although, acscording to the Buddhist writings, the name is legion, there are compara¬ 
tively few Dliyini-Bodhisattva represented in Buddhist art, and these may be divided 
into two groups—of five and of eight. 

The five Dhyitni-Bodhisattva correspond with the five Dhyani-Buddhas and 
differ in many respects fi'om the other celestial Bodhisattva. They are: Samanta- 
bhadra, Tajrapani, llatnapaiji, Avalokiteivara, and Vj^vapani. 

Those belonging to the gioup of eight are found in Northern Buddhist temples 
on either side of an important divinity. The gods on the right are ; Avalokitedvara, 
Akaiagarbha, Vajrapilni, and Kshitigarbhs, while on the left are i Sarva-nivarana- 
vishkambhin, Maitveya, Saraantabhadra, and Mahju4r!. 

Eiach Dhyani-Eodhisattva in the group of five is evolved, according to the 
system, by his Dhyani-Buddha. He is a reflex, an emanation from him ; in other 
words, his spiritual son. Certain Northern Buddhist sects that interlink the dogmas 
of the Tri-kaya and the Tri-rntna * look upon the Dhyani-Bodhisattva as the active 
creator, Sahgha, product of the union of Buddha (mind) and Dharraa (matter). 
According to the system of Adi-Buddha, the Dhyani-Eodhisattva receives the active 
power of creation from Adi-Buddha through the medium of his spiritual father, the 
Dbyani-Buddha. 

The Dbyani-Bodhisattva of this group of five have a definite place in the 
Mahay ana system and for a special purpose, tbat is, to evolve, each in his tarn, from 
his ow'U essence, a material and perishable world over which he is to preside until the 
advent of the Matiushi-Buddha of hU cycfe. At the death of hia mortal Buddha, he 
must continue the work of the propagation of Buddhism until his successor creates 
a new world. 

Three of the Dhyani-Bcxihisattva have created worlds, and are now engrossed in 
worshipping Adi-Buddha, or, according to some, have been absorbed into Nirvana. 
Tlie pi-esent w'orld is the fourth, and there is the fifth yet to come. 

’ In Indlftr ten Bilddba)^ 

^ DlmTinE'kajfA, Nirnii04-kft^ft * Or ^ ThrM JewelB’j Baddhfl^ Dharma^ Banghn, 

{|>livini-BiiddhE^ I>kYAa1-lkKlhL&&ttTa^ Atnniislii- t. 7ri-r4i^4 
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The first world was created by Samantabhadra (Dbyani-Bodbisattva). HIg 
spiritual father Vaivocana (DhyanbBuddha) manifested himself on earth in the form 
of Manushi-Buddha, Krakucchanda. In the same way we have : 


The second world. 
Dhyani-Bodhisattva: Vajrapaiju 
Dhyilni-Buddha : Akshobhym 
Manushi-Buddha: Kanaka-Muni. 


The third world. 

DhySni-Bodhisattva; Eatnapanl 
Dhyilni-Buddha r Eatnasambhava. 
Manushi-Buddha: K^yapa. 


The fourth world is the present one, created by Avalokite4vara (Dhyani-Bodhi¬ 
sattva). His spiritual father, Amitabha (DhySni-Buddha), manifested himself on 
earth in the form of Gautama-Buddha, S^akya-muni. The Northern Buddhists believe 
that Avaloklteivara continues the work that Gautama Buddha began, and, in order 
to do so, incarnates himself in each successive Dalai-Loma of Lhassa. 

Five thousand years after the death of Gautama Buddha, Maitreya will appear 
as Manushi-Buddlia in the fifth world, which will be created by Visvapani (fifth 
Dhyani-Bodhisattva), who dwells in tlie Rupadhatu heaven waiting for the fifth cycle, 
when he will receive active power of creation and evolve the fifth world. 

The Dhyani-Bodhisattva is represented dressed in princely garments and wearing 
the thirteen precious ornaments, w’hich are: a five-leaved crown, an ear-ring, a closely- 
fitting necklace, an armlet, a wristlet, a braceltJt, an anklet, a shawl for the lower 
limbs and one for the upper; a garland reaching to the thigh and another to the 
navel ^ a girdle, and a sash. In the central leaf of the five-leaved crown is usually 
a small image of his Dhyani-Buddha or spiritual father. The hair is drawn up in 
mitre shape, forming the itshnlslta, and may be decorated with jewels. He generally 
has the on the forehead. 

If the Dhyani-Bodhisattva is in a sanctuary with his Dhy5iil-Buddha he is 
always standing, but is represented seated when in his o^vn chapel. 

The first Dhyani-Bodhisattva mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures is Mafiju^rl, 
personification of Wisdom. The second is A\ralok)teiSvara, personifying Mei-cy, while 
the third is Vajmpftni, bearer of the thunderbolt (rajra), personifying Power. These 
three form a very popular triad”the first triad In Northern Buddhism, 

The Dhyani-Bodhisattva may he in company with their Sakti in yftj}-yim attitude, 
aa well aa the Dhyani-Buddlias, who, in that case, are represented like the Bodliisattva 
and are called * downed Buddhas^ 

The Chinee© claim four Dhyani-Bodhisattva : Ti-tsatig (Kshitigarbha), who 
presides over the earth; Kwan-yln (Avalokite^vara), who presides over water and 
symbolizes Mercy; Pu’hien (Samantabhadra), who presides over fire and aymbo]iae.s 
Happiness ; Wen-shu (Mafijufiri), who presides over ether and symbolizes Wisdom. 

These are also prectically the only Bodhisattva popular in Japan. The Bodbi- 
sattva in both China and Japan may be either di’essed like a Buddha with only the 
high and complicated indicating his rank, or richly dressed and wearing 

many ornaments, which, however, do not correspond to the traditional thirteen 
ornaments qnotetl above, (v. Kicajt-t/in and ATicrajj-Mcn.) 



\ 
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SAMANTABHADItA (First DhySni-Bodhisattva) 


(Universal Kindness). 


(T.) itm'fw feaiV-/* (kind to mtl). 
(IT.) Hin (all goodncM). 

(a) r« *.■«. K). 

(J.) 

Mtidr&: vtiarka (argrimtiit). 
vara (cimritj). 


S^ImI ; (Tnagic jewel)' 

Colour: green- 

Emblem i tUjfah (blue lotOfi)* 

V&hftiia; flephunt. 

Db^^loii-Boclhisattva of the first Dhjfini-Suddlia, 
YairDenna. 


Samantabhadra was looked upon, among the ancient Northern Buddhist sects, as 
Highest Intelligence, a primordial Buddlia; but his popularity diminished when the 
two great sects, the KBr-gya*pa (Red Bonnets) and Ge-lug-pa (TeUow Bonnets), set 
up Vajradhata as Adi-Buddha. 

Certain of the Yogacarya sects claim that Samantabhadiu, instead of Vairocana 
(his Dhyani-Buddha), was the founder of the Yoga system, and look upon him as 
divinity of Religious Ecstasy, He is the special divine patron of those who practise 
Hokkiisammai (ecstatic meditation). 

Samantabhadra is the first Dhyani-Bodhisattva oorresponding with the five 
celestial Jinas, or Dhyani-Buddhas, and is one of the group of eight Dby0,ni- 
Bodhisattva found in Northern Buddhist temples. He is represented with the 
five-leaved crown, the ornaments and pnnoely garments of the Bodhisattva, and holds 
his symbol, the cinftijnan?', in his left hand, or it may be supported by a blue lotus 
at his left shoulder. The right hand makes vitarka mudra : the hand raised—the 
thumb and index touching at the tips forming the ' triangular pose ^ He may 
be either seated or standing; and is sometimes "with his £akti in the yab-yuM 
attitude. 

When in the group of eight Bodhisattva, he is standing with his hands in 
^argument ’ and ' charity' tntfdrd^ holding the stems of lotua-fiowera which support his 
special symbol, the ciniSnuini, at the right, and an accessory symbol, the luym, at the 
left. 

In Japan one finds Samantabhadra (Fu*gen) at the right of Amitabha in a 
triad with Mafiju4ri, seated on an elephant and holding a lotus-flower. The elephant 
may be crouching, but is more usually standing, and may have three heads or 
one head with sis tusks (the more usual form). As Kongosatta is sometimes 
represented supported by an elephant with three heads, he is often confused with 
Fu-gen (v. KongCsafta), 

In China the triad of Pu-hien (Samantabhadra) with Amitabha and Mafiju^ri is 
also popular. He is practically never represented alone, and is always on an elephant 
and usually holds a scroll (v. PI. xxxiv, fig. a). The place of pilgrimage of Pu’hien is 
on Mount Omi (Wo-mei shan) in the province of Si-chVen, where, in one of the 
monasteries, there is a very fine bronze statue of the god, seat^ on an elephant. 
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FORMS OF VAJRAPANI 
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Table V 


A. 


^utiian /om .* 

1. Symbol: vqfm (thunderbolt) , . . 

II. Symbols: m/m, sometimes third eye. 
ghiinfH (bell). 
paia (lasso). 


D hyiui-Bodh isattva. 

Acary a-Vaj rapani 
(Dharmapala).^ 


B, Of^ei'/onNS: 

I. One head, 
four arms. 


Symbols; mjm. 

Treads on personage lying 
on snakes. 


Nlkmbars-Vajrapani (Yi-dam).* 


r Symbols I ikijra. 

II. Three heads. Holds snakes. 

six arms. Treads on Bitdima. and Siva 
^ Form: gaihi/um> 


‘ Mahacakra’Vajrapiiji (Yi-dam), 

i 


HI. Four beads, 
four arms, ^ 
four legs. 


Symbols r (sword) 

(lasso) 

V(0ru (thunderbolt) 
Treads on demons. 


, Acala-Yajiapani. 


IV. 


Form with head, wings, and claws like Qaruda. 




• V. Yi-tiam. 












YAJII APAKI (Second Dhyfini-Bodliisattva) 
(Thunderbolt-bearer). 

God of Rain, 


(T,) f’lfay'na rd9^« (pro. tekagdcr) (holding the 
tiinnderbolt). 

(Bf J (comiptiou of V&jrai^nt) or mod^ 

wi^iVcu (with a UniodcrboU id bii Loud). 

(C,) S$il^k{n-kai*9 ^ P|||). 

(J*) 

Sjnibol: (tliyndorbolt), 

Golotir: bias (dark )r 
Emblem; Mlporfa (blue lotofl). 

^kti \ SojAtA. 

HADtfA: Om^ Vajmpdsj^iij Atim / 

CoiTe«|>ot3dB with the BndunaDicAl god Iiidni. 


Dhj-lnl-BodbiiattTa of the EecODd Dhyfini-BDddhA 
AkaboblijA. 

DhamupAla (Dri^-ched) forms* 
kKad^ (flword)^ 

(be]l)i. 

DUtlnotiro murks; BerpODt. 

BiD^ g^^rndA (mftblcAl bird). 

Odo of both gioupi of fito And eight Phyliit- 
BodM^itTA, 


VajrafAm both tli€s ferooiou& eiimrfcatiQn of Vajradhara and the spiritual reflex, 
the Dhyam-BodhiBattvai of Ahshobhya; * but in the early Buddhifit legends^ when 
mentioned ns accompanying Gautama Buddha, he is referred to as a minor deity* In 
factj according to certain accounts^ he lived In the Traynstritn^a heaven as king 
of the devas. 

Gnmwede] identifies Vajrapani with 6akra or Indra, the Indinn god of Rain. 
In the Buddhist records, ^akra U mentioned as Wing present at the birth of the 
TathSgata® and as assisting at his flight fi'om the palace. In the incident of the 
return of Sfikya-muni fixun Kapilavaetu, however, Vajrapani is referred to as multiply’' 
ing himself into eight devas to escort him, while the * divine 6akra, with a multitude 
of devas belonging to Krimnloka, took their place on the left hand\ 

Hluen’tsang mentions Vajrapani as being with the Tathagata when he subdued 
the gigantic snake in Udyana. It is also i^lated that when the Nagas (serpent gods) 
appeared before the Buddha to listen to his teachingSp Vajrap^i wae charged by the 
Tathagata to guard them from the attacks of their mortal enemies, the ga^rud^* and 
that, in order to deceive and combat th&gt^radiis, Vajrapani assumed a form with head, 
wings^ and claw^s like the gut^^adus themselves. At the Pariiiir^'a^a of the Buddha it 
is recorded that Getting fall his diamond sceptre^ in despair, he rolled himself in the 
dust V 

* T. iVt-di ’ (English 

* Hodgson, however^ oolls him the * acod of Vsjra^ btlob), p. SD. 

ijittVA Buddfto \ * A inytbicAl bird of gigantk sisse, “ 



VAJRAPANI 


Tlie Nagas are believed to control the rain-clonda, hence Yftjrapo^i, ** their 
pratector, is looked upon an the Rain God, and it is to him the Northern Buddhists 
appeal when rain is needed, or is too abundant. 

Vajrapani is rarely seen in statues alone, but often In a triad with Amitayns 
(or MaBjuSri) and Padmapani. One finds him in religious paintings and in the 
miniatures of Nepalese books, where be ia either at the left of the Dipankara Buddha 
or at the right of Tara. He is represented holding the rtyra and standing with 
his legs crossed.' This detail is of especial interest in identifying the personage in the 
Gandhara sculptui'es who often accompanies Gautama Buddha, holding an object in 
his right hand which may lie the primitive form of the and whose legs are some¬ 

times crossed. This same personage, holding the primitive twjra, was also found in the 
frescoes * discovered by Herr von Le Coci in CluneseTurkesUn, as well as a Vajrapani 

(jan'ying a most ornate thunderbolt, ^ 

The non-Tantra Bodhisattva form of Vajrapani is very raie. In Panders 
Panthmn he is represented seated with the legs locked, balancing the on 

his hands lying m ' meditation ’ mwim on his lap, but he may be also making ‘ witness ’ 
{hhnmi^ria) mudrii, the fBifra being balanced in the palm of his left band on his lap.* 
In the collection of Mr. Gustave Schlumberger there is a Vajrapani brandishing the 
vajm in his right hand while his left is In viUirku 

Besides being the protector of the NSgas against the Garudas. Vajrapaiji is 
the irnplacableenemy of the demons, the reason for which is explained in the following 
Buddhist legend." Once upon a time the Buddhas all met together on the top 
of Mount Meru (Sumem) to deliberate upon the best means of procuring the Water 
of Life (dpipifa) which lies concealed at the bottom of the ocean. 

The evil demons were in possession of the powerful poison, Hala-hala. and using 
It to bring destniction on mankind. In order to procure tbe antidote, they decided 
to churn tho ocean with the Mount Mei-u. When the amriia had riseii to the surface 
of the water, they put It in the keepii',g of Vajrapaiji, until they should decide on the 
best means of using it; but Vajrapani left tire Elixir of Life a moment unguardetl and 
the monster, Rahu, stole it. Then followed a fearful struggle for the possession of 
the ami-f/o. Rahu was conquered in the end, but the Water of Life had been defile<i; 
and the Buddhas, to punish Vajrapani, forced him to drink it, wheieupon he became 

dai'k blue from the poison mixed with the avti-Ua. , e',- ■ 

Tliis legend seems to explain the presence of Vajrapani as guaidian of the Elixir 
of Life in a triad with Amitayua, who holds the ambrosia vase, and Padmaptini. 
who can-ies a kakia (ewer of amritu). 

Vajrapani is the second Dhyaui-Bodhiaattva coi-resijonding to the hve Celestial 
Jinan. He is also one of the graup of eight Dhyani-Bodhisattva found in the 


* t'oucteri IcmograpMt p. I2U 

■ V. rqjfo. 

Now in tln5 Museunn fur VLilkctlitiiidOi EerUii* 

* Li OBO of tlic itiliiuitiii'eB ill the MS. Add. 1643 
in University Libmry^^ Cambridgo, VnjnipMfti is 

i»9 H 


reprctOdted hfllAnting tli-i? vtyiw sb liis left Iiai»d 
lying in hh He fmipt«d wliite ineteiul of 

hlne. 

* Ik^klBgintweitf Buddhiitm ni Tifief. 
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FORMS OF VAJRAPANI 

Northern Buddhist temples, in which case he is represented standing, with the ttym . 
and ghuvitii supported by lotua-fiowerg, the stems of which he holds in his hands 
in ‘ charity' and ‘ aignment * WJfrf/iS. 

He has several fei-ocioua (Dharmapala) forms, assumed to combat the various 
demons. The most important of these forms are : 

Vajm^nUAcfmjit (ZtAcmajaflfe), 

He is represented in human form, with his dishevelled hair standing on end and 
wearing a skull crawn. His expression is angry, and he has the third eye. Around 
hie neck is a serpent necklace, and at his waist a belt of heads, underneath which is a 
tiger skin. Ho steps to the right, and in his uplifted hand is a ivym. If painted, he 
is dai-k blue, and is generally sun'ounded by flames in which are small Garudas. 

NtlSmbara^VajrapTmi (Ff-rfas*), 

He has one head, a third eye, a skull erowm, with sometimes a vajra, and snake 
in his dishevelled hair, and has four or six anus. Two bands are held at bis breast in 
a mystic wudril, and the second right arm is uplifted holding the twjiw. He steps 
to the right on a crowned personage ^ lying on a bed of serpents. 

Acah-VajrapHni (DAamspflJa). 

He has four heads, four arms as w'ell as four legs, and his symbols are vajra, sword, 
lasso, and skull-cup (injW/a), He tieads on demons. 

Mf^t^cdkra-Vajrapaiii (Fi-dsm), 

He has three iieads w*ith the thiid eye, six arms, and tvi^o legs. He is painted 
blue — the head at the right Is white, at the left red, His symbols are the and 
a long serpent, and he holds his gum with the two original arms. The ialii holds 
a kajpTih (skull-cup) and grigug (chopper). He steps to the right on Brahma and his 
left foot treads on 6iva. 

Gorttda form. 

He is usually standing and has the wings and claws of a Ghiruda (PI Lrx, flg, c). 
He may have a human head with a beak, or a head like a Garuda. He sometimes 
careies a sword and a gourd-shaped bottle, or his two hands may be in ' prayer 
tMttdna.* 

’ Ora&wcdcl soggetts that it U Si vs, Mpificloffit du ffottddhimt, p, 164. 

' Museum fllr t'olkcrknDile, Beriin, 
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ILVTNAPAJSri (Third Dbyani-Boddhisftttva) 

(Jewel-bearer), 

Symbol! dniomniiJ (magic jewel). Dbytni'BgdhiaattTa of tbo third Chyiuti-Buddba 

ItatowDibhaviiH 


Ratiiflp4ni belongs to tbe group of live Dhyani-Bodhiflattva, but is not included 
ill the group of eight. 

The statues of Ratnapaitji are very rare, and he is also eeldom represent^ 
in paintings. He wears the usual five-leaved crown and ornaments of a Celestial 
Bodhisattva; and is seated with the right hand in ‘charity' wiariro, soinetimes holding 
the stem of a lotus-flower, while the left, balancing the ciniUnWini (magic jewel) lies in 

^ . tJ JL* 

There is a Chinese example m bronze, with three cw/uwwfli in the Bodhisattva 
crown. The flaming pearls are arranged with one above the other two, thus forming 
a triangle. In the left iiand is a ciiH/dMwtiri, also in the fonn of a p^l, from the top 
of which issues a three-forked flame. The right hand is in * charity 

The Japanese representations of Katnapaiu may bold the caitya (sffijw) instead of 

the magic Jewel, 

* V. Fwidcf's Ulii?!. ucxix. 
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Table VI 


1. liutUBB 
form. 


1. AvolokiteSvara. Mudrii; immlihittt (devotional). 
Symbol: I'osaiy and pink lotua 

II. PadmapiLm. Mudru : i’ar« (charity). 

Symbols : vase and lotus. 

Distinctive mark : Amitabha in cmwii. 


III. Avalokita as Buddlia,’ 

IV, Avalokitelvara. Simbanrula (on roanng lion). 

Distinctive mark : creaoent in ham, 

V. NllakanthaiyiLvalokite^vaia. 

VI, TrailokyavaSamkara-Lokefivam, 

VI I. Haribaribarivabanodbhava, 


II. Human 
form with i 
emanations. 


I. AvalokiteSvara with omanatious of twelve ‘crawiied' 
Buddhas. 

Symbol: lotus. 

TL Simhanada-Loke^vara with emanations of five Buddhaa. 


IH, Four 
arms. 


|i I, Form incai'nate in the Dalai Lama. 

Mud mi mmahkank 

Symbols : lotus, vase, rosary or mudnis. 
II. Up|)er hands : iHudm namalikdra. 

Lower hands i MudrCi (meditation) 1 lolding 

I (beggiug.^bowl). 

Hi. Mudra ; ^ammedira, (turning the wheel of the law). 

IV. Kakta-Loke4vam 


IV. Ten to f 
eighteen ai'ma. ( 

V. 

VI. 


I. Ten arms —aHjoU wadjiS—holding Tara, 

II. PadmanarteSvara. 

Dogmatic form of AvalokiteSvara—twelve arms. 

Six to twenty arms. AmcgiiajisAa. Mudra i nam^dtkiira or 
dharmacakm. 


Special emblem ; pnhi (laaeo). 
Symbols : rosary, lotus, bow, &c. 


’ A. Fonelier, bcwic/Aiguc, p, fll, 

1 
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Thi*^ I 
heads. 


Five 

heads. 




I. Thiid eye, fom- arjus. MucU-a, : vara. 

Symbols : imary, padma, bow and wraw'. 

II. HuJahala-Loke^vai.'a. 

I. Mayajalakrara^yuvalokitefivara. 

Third eye—twelve ai-ms. 

11. Third eye, twenty-four anns. Mudra r ailjali (salutation), 

tuDnaJ^ra. 

dhyatta. 


Eleven I ' eight ai'ms, Mudra : namthiaffu. 

One pair of aitns raised in ailjali 
Amitabha image. 

L 1,000 armed (if eyes in palms ‘ 1,000 eyes ')- 
Symbols : rosaiy, lotus, &c. 

Mudra ; dhartmcakra or minultMra. 

' 11. 1,000 armed—two upper hands hold sivoid and shield—steps to right 

on serpent.^ 

III. ‘ 22,000 ' ai'ins radiating from entire body. 

Chinese fonn Kwan-shi-yin. 

Jai>anese form Kwan-non, 



mudra, holding 


* Diffijcult to det^nouie (OIub. fi xxm, fig. ft). 
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A VALO K ITE6V A RA (Fourth Dhyani-Bodhifiait vu) 

Lit. avtdokUa (looklni^ ou), Uvcita (loi^d). 

[The lord that looks down fi-om on high.] * 


(T«) tp^an^Tas-ffZf^i (pro. (wiUi ft 

iug look), 

(JI4 (lit * lic who looks with the 

oycft') or (tba amUing 

Bodlii«atUa). 

(C.) A'i«in-«Ai-jrtn 
J^} Kwim-nmt* 

JTudrft! (pmyer). 


Symbol: (rosary). 

jHKjfnui (piuk lotus). 

Colour i whito [in Ncpnl, red*]. 
Consort: Tliii. 

Hantra: tuaW jJaiJme, A«ifi I 

Vjja uiiintra: I/ri f 
Fourth Bliylul-Buddliift! Amil&Uho. 
Dhylnl-BodhijattTA; Avalokited^iu. 
MiELushi-BuddliB: 6^ky'a-J[uiik 


Is the JHani Kamhiitu “ it is related that * once upon a timej^ AiDiiabha^ after giving 
himself up to earnest meditation, caused a white ray of light to issue from hh right 
eyoi which brought Padjuapiini (AvaJokifca) Bodbisattva into e.\istenoe'. It goes on 
to Bay that Amitabha blessed him, wheieuixm the Bodhisattva brought forth the 
prayer 1 ma^i padttie. Mm/’ ‘Oh ! the jewel (of creation) is in the lotus I* ^ 

(Beal), 

Avaloklte^vara is thus the i^Hex or spiritual son of Aniitabha, and, as the 
ptersonihcation of Power, the AlJ-pitying One, he is the most popular divinity in 
the Mahayana or Northern Euddhist Pantheon, and is tlie object of much veneiution 
in Nepal and Tibet. In fact, his worship stiU extends north wal'd to Lake Baikal and 
from the Caucasus eastward to Ja^ian, 

It is not known how early the worship of Avalokita existed in India. His name 
is mentioned in the Suvarijapmbhd-sutm, which dates before the Christian era, 
and E^yajia Matehga^ discoursed on this fa/ra in India before introducing Buddhism 
into China, in the first century a. n. In Northern India his wotahip became populai' 
toward the third century, and reached its climax in the seventh century. Fa-hiau and 


» According to tiie Tibctiins, ■ the Igrd who looltg ’, 
bat Eniopcui HcboUra giro ■ tlie bid of wlint. we 
p«’, ‘the tierealcd lord', ■ the lord whom we e«*, 
or ‘ the lord with campoasionnte glancot 

* Andohitednra ustUklly teJcea the colwr of hio 
Bpirittinl father Amitabha (md) in Kepal. A. 
Foncher, ittmtigrtfhit boaddAigue, p. 99. 

* A Tibctui hittoricid work nttiibnted to the 
Tibotmi king Srong-faiut'giiin-po, 


* Acooiding to Hodgson the correct tmnefation 
in: ' the mjetic triform u in him of the jewel nod 
btUB t * T. dm. 

* K%Bp& Ktitaugn fa «oinetiiiic» confounded with 
KniyHfH Buddho. He returned with the Emperor 
HiugU'e mi&Bion to Chine a. n. 67 , end fa believed 
to have been one of the firet diecipUs of Ganfamii 
Ituddho in A pnevioufl iuMriution. 
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Hiuen-tsang spe^k of him with much I'everence in the accounts of their travels 
in India. 

Towai’d the eighth century the Mahayana school began to lose ground in India, 
and by the twelfth had practically disappeared, with the result that the very name 
of Avalokitefivava is at present almost unknown south of the Himalayas. 

His worship w'as introduced into Tibet in the middle of the seventh century, 
when he was proclaimed by the Buddhist priests incarnate in the king Srong-tsan- 
gani-po. Ho soon became the most popular of all the Xorthem Buddhist gods, 
being looked upon as a representative of Buddha, and guanlian of the Buddhist faith 
until Maitreya should appear on earth as Mrinushl Buddha. 

Another reason for his popularity is that be is believed to have created the fourth 
world, which is the actual universe, and he is therefore our creator. 

The w'oi-ship of Avalokitefivara was Introduced into China toward the end of the 
firat century a. d., where he was called Kwan-yin \ and penetrated into Japan in the 
b^inning of the seventh centiiiy, where lie was worahipped as Kwati-non. 

Avalokita, who plays an important j[jart in some of the sHtras, was endowed 
by the Northern Buddhists with Innumerable virtues. Bakya-muni himself, according 
to the MttMynwirSfifra, acquainted the Bodbisattva Maitreya and Sarva-nivarana- 
vishkambbin w'itb the perfections of Avalokita, and with the miracles he accomplished 
when he descended into hell to convert the wicked, deliver them and transport them 
to Sukhavati—paradise of Amitabha. Among other miracles, he relates how he 
himfwlf ’was saved by the Bodbisattva, and recounts the legend of SimhalaJ of 
his shipwreck ofl* Tamradvipa, of the beautiful women wbowei^ in reality Rakshasae,* 
who tempted hina, and of the miiaculous horse that appeared on the sea-shore 
and cairied him aivay in safety. He ends by saying that he, Buddha, was Siinhala, 
and that the miraculous hoi'se was Avalokita.* 

The figure of Avalokita was generally placed on a hill-top (which may account 
for his being called ‘the loi-d that looks down from on high ’), and, according to Beal, 
is probably a relic or revival of tbe old woiship of the hiU-gods. Hiuen-tsang speaks 
of him ns manifesting lumself on Mount Potala in Southern Indla^ Eitel claims that 
he -was first beard of at Potala,* at tbe mouth of tbe Indus, the reputed home of the 
ancestora of 6skya-muni; but his chief sanctuary is on Mount Potala at Lhassa, ‘ on 
the top of which tow-ers the residence of the Dalai-Lama, in 'ivhom and whose 
successors Avalokita Is supposed to he incarnate.* (Eitel.) 

AvalokiteSvara is in reality a kind of jwpe ‘ existing eternally in the heavens as 
a vicar of one of the Buddhas of the present age, but delegating his functions to a 
succession of earthly popes in whom he is perpetually incarnated and reincarnated, 
while at the same time preserving his personality in bis own heaven *, 

Buddhist legend claims that he manifested himself 333 times on earth for 
the purpose of saving mankind, and that ail the manifestations were human, with 

Rg ft whit? 

* Eiteh TkrfA ZwrftiT^jr Badtihtma. 


' Y. BuTJiotifp Intfodueiionj p, 199. 

* Demons wbo deYoar men. 

* According to Beftl, Arftlofcitft is oft*n Bpok^n of 
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THE PEINCIPAL POEMS OF AA^ALOKITE^VAEA 

the exception of the miraculous horse Ke^i, and masculine, with the exception of the 
female forms of Kwan-yin in China and Ewau-non in Japan. He is gupposed. to have 
been incarnate in the Tibetan hing STOng-tsan^gam-po, as well as in every successive 
Dalai-Laano, and is the principal tutelary deity of Tibet. He is worshipped in 
a triad with Manjuiri, God of Wisdom, and Vajcapini, God of Power, on either 
side. 

Although his first repi'csentations in India resembled BrahmS, with the hands in 
the BmhmfdijaH wwdrra (devotional attitude), his functions were those O'f Vishnu— 
Preserver and Defender. But lie also lias much in common with 6lva, for the colour 
of both is white, and Avalokita may carry the trident with a serpent coiled about It— 
Siva’s symbol. 

Avalokitefi’i'ara is sometimes repi'esented with five heads (v. PI. xxiu, fig. d), in 
which ease he resembles ^iva as Mahadeva with five heads; * but his form with more 
than one head has usually double that number, with the head of Amitkbha on top, 
making eleven heads lii alL He is oEen represented in yab-ifuvi attitude with 
his iakti, but there are examples where he holds the pti>t on his knee in archaic 
manner, as l^iva holds PSirvutL 

In his earliest form he is represented with one liead and two arms, and either 
sitting or atatiding. His hands may be In 'prayer' mudrA, or the right in 
‘ charity* and the left in ' aigument * mudm. His most popular non-Tantra form is 
Padmapani. 

In the earliest repi^esentations of Avalokita, the hair is ditiwQ up In a high 
hut in later images he wears the five-leaved crown, in the centre leaf of 
which is usually a small image of his spiritual father Amitablia. In the paintings, 
however, accoiding to M. Foucher, the image is usually omitted, and, if standing, the 
left hand is almost invai’jably in vara (charity) mttdrdj 

Although AvalokitBi5vara is more populai' than Mofiju^ri, he is the second 
Bodbisattva meutioued in the Buddhist Scriptures, while MaiijuSrl is the first. 

' T, Moor, The ffitidu PantAeon, PI, *7. 

* A. PoqcIkit, CoiofifAigiie, p. 
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SIMHANADA-AVAL0KITE6VAKA {or SimhRn5Ha*Loke6TOi'a) 
(The Loid with the voice of a lion). 

Symbols: paJma (lotU9}i 
khadga (iWDrd). 
kap&la (ekoll-ciip)^ 

(trideia t). 

Colour ^ white. 


Simhatiada-Loke^vara is a non-Tantra form of AvalokiteSvara invoked to cure 
leprosy. Northern Buddhists claim that the firat success of Lamaiara among the 
Mongols was due to the cure of a leprous king by means of the Simhanada-sidhana.' 

The title ^ Sunhanada’ means ‘with the voice of a Uoti’, and was idso applied to 
^ysrmuni and Manju^ri. GrUnwedel believes that it may have reference to an 
ancient legend in w'hlch the roaring of a lion awakened still-born babes to life.- 

In this form, AvalokiteSvara is seated sideways on a i-oaring lion that is generally 
crouching, Nvith the head always turned upward towaid the god. According to the 
sadham, the god should lie seated on a lotus which is supported by a lion, but he is 
often seated on a cushion instead of on the lotus-throne. 

Ill this Sirphanada form, Avalokita is represented in his manifestation of Padma- 
IJdni with one head and two arms. He wears aU the Bodhisattva ornaments with a 
smkll image of Amitabha in the five-leaved cro^vn. But the crown may be omitted, in 
which case his hair is drawn up into a mitre-shaped nshniska elaborately decorated 
w’ith jewels, and on the left side of the head-dress is usually a lialf moon. Ovei the 
left shoulder there may be an antelope skin, (v, PI. xxxv, fig. d.) The right leg is 
either pendent {in which case the right hand is in * charity nindrS) or is in the 
attitude called 'royal ease*, with the right knee raised and the right arm hanging 
loosely over the knee, the hand sometimes holding a rosary, In the latter attitude 
the left hand leans, behind the leit knee, on the cushion {or lotua-threne), and holds 
the stem of a totus-flower, which either supports a Aapflfa (skull-cup) out of which rises 
a sword, or the swoid rises directly frem the lotusrflower.* In the latter case,^ the 
kapTih mied with flowera is at his left side, but is often missing. Behind the right 
arm may rise a trident, around w'hich is coiled a cobra,‘ but this also may be missing, 
lir the baa-relief examples in Northern India there are usually emanations of the five 
Dhyani'Buddh as. * 


* V- Mdhfiiia, 

^ MffthohffU tmtddfiiyuc, p. ISO- A^oondmg to 
TheobalduB m hiB wbea a lion h bom 

it Uea for three days aa if dead and ia thou awiiJeepwl 
to Hfo by the ronririgB of ita aSrCp the lioti. 


* V* Wiiddcllp 0/ the 

Jdii< 11- !■ 

• A. Foncher, Parlle 

II, illuEt. p. 33. 

^ t. The Dhyani-Buddhaa^ and PI. 3ti v* 




I 
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THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF AVALOKITE^VARA 


The Simhanada-LokeSvai'a seems to unite the form of Avalokita and MafijuSri— 
the idea evidently borrowed from an ancient Brahman custom, but although the 
sword, the pose, and the support indicate MaSjuSn, the god is undoubtedly 
Padmapani, according to all the authorities. 

Avalobiteilvara is represented as Simhanuda in a simpler form, but is always 
a Loke^vara (or Lokanatha), a prince wesoitig rich garments and many jewels. In 
this form he is seated on the lion support with his hands at his breast la fKitmhMra 
nitrdrj! (devotional attitude). His hair is diuwn up on hie head in a high **sAnisAfl, 
mitre-shaped. His symbol, the rosary, is supported by a lotus-flower on a level with 
his right shoulder. 


PADMAPANI (Dhjiini-Bodbisattva) 

(Lotus-beai'er) 

{Nm^Tantra fom q/" divjfoHteiiwm). 

(J.) ShS JTiturti-BOn. Cgkur: trkite [in N«pnl, 

Mndrt; viJoria (iiT]guiD.i^l9t) ftnd vtrta (chiiritf DutinctiTe Tnnrk ; Kmall image ef bis Dh jfttii- 

Bpccidl Rjubplji; paduta (iotus), Suddlu, Amititha, id lua arewn, 

kaiaia (v&a). 


Padmapani is a non-Tantra form of AvalokiteSvara, and Is supposed to create all 
animate things by command of his Dhyani-Buddha, Amitabha. According to the 
system of Adi-Buddba, he received from the Adi-Buddha, through the medium of 
his spiritual father, Amitabha, the active power of creation, of which the lotus he holds 
in his hand is the symbol' 

He is supposed to have created the actual world, which is the fourth, and 
according to Hodgson, to have produced * Brahma, for creating; Vishnu, for preservmg; 
MaheSa (6iva), for destroying'.* 

After the death of Gautama Buddha, Padmapfim is believed to have undertaken 
the work of propagation of Buddhism, until the creation of the fifth ^vorld by ViSva- 
pini, and it is probably for this reason that he is extremely popular in Tibet, and 
especially so in Japan, under the name of Sbs Kwan-non,® He is also said to be the 
favourite deity of the Nfigas (serpent gods), 

Padmapini is represented as a slight, graceful youth, and, being a Dhyani- 
Bodhisattva, is dressed like an Indian prince with many ornaments. His hair is 
drawn up in a mitre-shaped usJi'^Uha behbd the five-leaved crown, in which is a small 
image of Ainit&bha (his distinctive mark), but the crown may 1>e missing, especially 
in the paintings. 

In his earliest form he held the lotus-flower (his special symbol) indicated by his 
* Y, Padma. * t, Padmttpaw, with twelve emainktjgei. ’ v, iTtean-iuifi. 
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iiAtne ; but in later lepresentAtions the vase was added. The lotus lfowei'i however, 
was seldom represented in the vase, os in China and Japan. 

According to his mantra, 'Om, nwiii padme^ he should cai'ry a jewel; but 

such e^mples aie very rare in Tibet, while in both China and Japan the ciniSnuini 
often figures as an ocoessoiy syinhol carried by the Tantra forms of Avalokite^vaiu, 
and the jewel and lotus are held as principal symbols by the Nyo-i-rin Kwan-non 
{when with six arms). 

Padniapani la generally represented standing, with bis hands In ' ai-gument' and 
‘ cbai'ity' mndnl, Tlie left Land in ' mm * mudru holds either the stem of a lotus- 
flower or the vase. When in the group of eight Bodhisattva, Padmapani holds the 
stems of two lotus-dowers which support the vase and a rosary (symbol of Avalo- 
kite^vara). When the vase is supported it usually has a spout like the libation 
kaht&i used in the Buddhist ceremonies. When carried in tiie hand it is held at 
the neck, and is round in shape if Indian, and oval or pointed if of the Gandhfira 
school,^ 

Padmapani may have an antelope skin over his left shoulder, and in this form, ii‘ 
the small image of Amitabha is missing fiom his croivn and he holds the vase, he 
resembles a form of Srlaiti'eya, whose symbol is also the kalaia. (v. Mailre^.) 

In Ceylon small bronze figures of Padmapani have been found, consideied to be 
between the sixth and ninth centuries, where he is represented seated in the attitude 
called * royal ease ' {mjaHIa} with the right or left foot pendent. The right hand may 
be in vitarM, ahhaya, or vam madrS, while the left, behind the left knee, rests on the 
throne, and usually holds the stem of a full-blown lotus-dower at the left shoulder 
(PI XXI, fig, d). This form is also found in China (PI. xxi, fig. &), and closely lesembles 
the Mahainjalila-Matijuii'i, the diilerenoe being that he carries the fuU-blowu rose lotus 
(jNrdniu) instead of the blue lotus with the petals closed (wfjwl), and has a small image 
of his Dhyuni-Buddha in his head-dress, which is unusual in the images of MafijuSrl.* 

He sometimes accompanies the Dipahkaiu Buddha, but he may himself have 
assistants to the number of four. In the latter case, the green Tara is always at his 
right, and he is accompanied by PrajilslpBramita (or Marici) and the yellow’ Tar5, as 
ivell as by the god Hayagriva. Padmapam is also sometimes found in a triad with 
Manjusd and Vajrap&i^. 

In the Lamaist temple pictures he is white, while in the Nepalese paintings, 
occoiding to M. Foucher, he is red, and the small image of Amitabha iu his crown is 
generally omitted. 

Another form of Padmapani, seldom seen except in temple paintings, is called 
* Defender of the Eight Dreads He is without the lotus and is painted white. In 
the museum at Colombo tbeie is an image of Padmapani, with a icalaSa above the 
forehead, in front of the u^t}t 3 hi. 

' V, Kaktia, «f th« R^j^ol Anatie 9 / Great Britain mui 

' llluBtratioiif A. Fouctur, hmid- Inland, ApriJ^ 1^09^ 

dhique^ Pariio 11+ p. 43+ ^ud Ah CooraarnDWfriiiy^ * Tliii form m»j l>e tii« origin uf Uie iVutan or 

' Biiddlkiflt Iiiiug€« from Cr^lon % Jmtfnai *■ of tbe EigLt V 

1 2 
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THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF AVALOKITE^TARA 


PADMAPANI 

4 

with emtuiations of twelve Bodhisattva (or ‘ crowned ’ Buddlias ?). 


The bronze stAtue with emanations of twelve Bodhisattva (PI, xxn) is, as far as the 
author knows, unique. It was puixjhased at Daijeeling, where, however, it was impos¬ 
sible to find any one v-’ho could give a satisfactory interpretation of its significance. 

The difficulty in determining the signification of the Bodhisattva (or are they 
' crowned ' Buddhas ?) that emanate from the nisiia, «r>io, ears, mouth, heai't, navel, 
hands, and feet of the Padmap^i form of Avalokite^vaia is that there are no 
symbols or distinguishing nutdra. There are, however, seveitil hypotheses which seem 
to explain, to a certain extent, the bronze. 

1. Does it correspond with the eleven-headed form of Avalokite^vai'a ? 

The two emanations from the feet might be identified as Vishnu and ^iva, for it 
was often the custom of the Northern Buddhists to I'epresent Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva at the feet of their gods. (PI, xxiv.) 

The ten Bodhisattva thus left are most difficult to identify, but may ptwsibly 
correspond with the ten heads of AiyavalokiteSvaia, whose normal head is counted as 
the eleventh. 

If >ve accept the hypothesis that the form of Padraaparii with the ten emaimtions 
corresponds with the Arya Pala form of Avalokite^vara, the upper ' ci'owned ' Buddha 
emanating fiw the uskijiUki would be his Uhyiini-Buddha, and the one underneath 
issuing from the ilrm the Manushl-Buddha. There still remain eight Bodhisattva to 
identify. 

The lower emanation on the left, issuing from the heart, has evei'y appearance 
of being bis consort, the white Tfii-it. The second, fiom the top to the left, with 
a musical instrument, resembles Savasvati ; and the third, with the left leg pendent, 
is possibly the gieen Tara. The rest seem impossible to Identify. We know from 
the ^ that thero was a torn) of Padmapani called * Padmanai'te^varaseated 

on an eight-petalled lotus, on each petal of which was a goddess, Tara, Bhrikuti, &c. 
Are then these eight emanations goddesses f 

ii. Does it ropresent the ' vital breaths ’ ? 

Ten of the twelve emanations might represent ^ the ten vital breaths' (the five 
oigans of sense and the five material elements, earth, water, fire, air, and ether, of 
which man is composed). The eleventh emanation would then be the sixth sense 
which proceeded from the Dbyiini-Buddha, and is indicated in the bronze by the 
divinity above the forehead. The twelfth emanation would be the sixth element, 
the mind {fnamis), which is believed to be a particle of the essence of Adi-Buddha, and 

* A. FoucLtirg Partia O, p, 3 7^ 



PADMAPANl 

Avould be repi*eseiited by the divinity emauatlDg from the and placed above 

the Dbyuni-Buddba. 

3. Does it represent the creation of the fourth world by Padmapani ? 

Ill the iCSmndo-FyfiAa it Is written that Padmapani, at the command ol 
Adi’Buddha, produced, by the virtue of three gutws (active principles), 
ci^tor of devas and human beings; Vishnu, preserver; and Maha Devft (Siva), 
destroyer. Frem the Eodhisattva also emanated Vayii, the air; PrithivI, the earth ; 
Vai'U^, the water on which the earth was believed to rest; Indra, who brought rain j 
Shrya, the sun; and Candra, the moon, whose my a fructified the earth. Added to 
these was Sarasvati, goddess of music and poetry, and Lakshmi, goddess of beauty. 
Yama was also among the devas, to punish sin; for although from Brahma emanated 
virtue, from 6iva proceeded evil, 

In a passage in the Katxinda-Yy^ia these deities are made to prece^ fwitt the 
hodg cf PadmapCtM, and they are twelve b number. 

Ill the G^niirKamiuh Vyuha is the following passage: ‘From between his 
(Padtnapani’s) shoulders sprang Brahma ; from his two eyes, the sun and the moon ; 
fi'om his mouth, the air ; from his teeth, Sarasvati j from bis belly, Varuna; from his 
knees, Lakshmi; from hie feet, the earth ; from his navel, water; from the roots of 
his hair, the Indms and devata-s/ * 

In. the bronze the emanation from the shoulders has three heads; but the fourtii, 
not showing behind the heads, may possibly have been omitted by the ai'tist, in which 
case one could identify the Eodhisattva with BrahiuiL. 

The defxi emanating from the right foot and holding a moimtain over the head 
may be easily identified with PrithivI, the earth, and the emanation from the teeth 
with Samsvati bolding her lute. The detxt with the serpent over the head, proceeding 
from the left foot, is evidently Varu^, water, but in the text Varu^ proceeds from 
the navel. 

None of the other emanations have anything to identify them either by way of 
a symbol or a ntudtii, so that if we accept tlie hypothesis that the branze represents 
the passage i^uoted above, we must look upon tlie emanation from the vshnlslut as 
Indra j from the forehead, as 6iva; from the eyes, Suiya and Candra; from the 
mouth (to the right), Vayu j from the left knee, Laltshmi; and from the emanation 
between Saiaavati and Lakshmi (which may possibly pi-ooeed from the navel, although 
the bronze does not clearly indicate it), Yama. 

Among the Nepalese paintings from the collection of B. H. Hodgson in the 
Library of the Institut de France, there is a temple painting representing Padmapiini 
(red) with eleven emanations, which closely follows the above text with the exception 
that in his crown is a small image of Amitabba, in place of the tw*elfth emanation from 
the n^inishft in the bronze. The painting is divided into three Jo!m : celestial, terres¬ 
trial, and the underworld. Fiom each finger of the right hand of Padmapani is an 
emanation (?) that is located in the thiid loka and is, according to M. Foucher, 


’ Hodgsou, The Lajtgnagts, lAurttiart, vnd Rtligitmf of Utital and Tibtt, p. 
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a These five personages, whieli aie also i-epnesented in the pedestal of the 

bronze, resemble Germanic gnomes. 

None of the hypotheses apply absolutely to the bronze, possibly because the 
artist did not follow tradition in eveiy detail, and also, very probably, because 
the correct interpretation has not yet been found. 


AVALOKITE^VARA 
Tnntm form. 


The first Tautra form of Avalokita appeared in Northern India after the founding 
of the Tantra school by iVaatiga about the middle of the sixth century a. d., and 
differs from the non-Tantra form in that there are four arms instead of two. The god 
is represented dressed in princely garments, with many onmments. The hair is drawn 
up on the head, mitre-shaped, like the non-Tantra form, and the is often 

suiTOonnted by a fiaming pearl. There is generally a small image of his spiritual 
father, Araitabha, Lti bis head-dress, especially when, later, the five-leaved Bodhisattva 
crown w-as added. The god is represented seated with the legs closely locked, 
and with the two original hands either B^inst his breast iu flowid/iftom (prayer) 
mudr^t resembling the attitude of Brahma, when repeating the Vedas, or in tlharm(tr 
cakni (Pi, xxi, fig. c). The hands, however, may clasp a jewel, symbolical of the 

(jewel) in his mantra: ‘ Om, wmi padnie. kiim !’* or hold a oonch-shell, but these 
forms ar-e very rare. The other two hands hold the rosaiy, and either the lotus or 
book. It is this form that is supposed to be incarnate in the Dalai-Laraa at Lhassa. 

There is another form with one head and four arms, but standing. The upper 
arms are against the bi'east in mudrii, the lower are in dhyam imtdrA and 

bold the patra (be^ng-bowl) (v. PI. XXl, fig, o). 

In the Bacot Collection at the Mus^e Guimet there is a small copper*gilt statue 
of Avalokite^vava with one head and tea arms. The upper aims are raised, the 
hands in anjali (salutation) amdrutover the head, and hold a small image which should 
be bis Dhyani-Buddha, but in this case resembles his hkli, Tfii-5. It cannot be 
Amitabba, as catalogued, for a part of the hair is drawn up into a mitre-sbaped 
mhilska, w'hile the rest hangs dowm the back, indicating a Bodhisattva. The right 
hand is in 'atgument', the left in ‘charity' nmrfrd, Against the right shoulder is a 
dowering branch. The left is pendent, indicating the green T^riL 


* C^iaJogue d€$ 74^/ialaiw el fibkaime 

ds ia colleeticn A ia BiMin^h^que 

de Fraticr, p. 2 6. Acootditig to Sr. Fouolier* 
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AvalokiteSvara may have four heads and twenty-four arms. There is a head on 
either side of the central head, and above them is a head of Buddha, which may be his 
Mauushi-Buddha, S^ya-nnuni, for he holds his Dhjani-Buddha, Amitabha, over 
Ilia heads by his upper arms, in ahjdi mudnl (PI, xxin, fig. d). 

There are many variations of these difterent Tantra forms of Avalokite 4 vara, and 
one of them, called Ainogh(tpa4a, holds a special emblem, the pilia (lasso). He has one 
head and fi*om eLv to eight arms, and besides his special symbol, the lasso, he holds the 
1*08017, trident, ewer, &c., and may wear a tiger-akin. He is sometimes accompanied 
by the gi'een Tara, Sudhana-Kumam, Hayagriva, and Bhrikutl. 

Theiie is another form of Araoghapfijia, with one head and twenty arms, which is 
seated (PL xxm, fig. c). The normal arms ai'e against hie breast, in mvKihMm rnudrH \ 
tlie aims underneath lie on the lap, the right hand holding the lasso, the left 
the rosaiy. The two upper hands are close to the head and hold cymbals, the neict 
pair holds lot us-buds, the next mjm and ghmitd, and all the I'est hold various symbols 
belonging to Avalokite^vara. 


The Dogittfilic Form of AmIokite4^ivr(f (PI. xx). 


In this form he has one head, twelve arms, and Is seated with the legs 
firmly locked. He wears all the Bodhisattva ornaments, and his usAntsAa, behind the 
five-leaved crown, is surmounted by a half vajra, above which the hands of the 
uppermost pair of arms make the ' lotus ’ mitArd. The author has been unable to 
find the Sanksi'it name of this gesture, and will designate it as the padma mndrdi* 
which is made in the following manner ; the middle and index fingers are stretclied 
upward and touch at the tips ; the ring and little fingers are locked (finger-tips 
underneath); the thumbs are upright and pressed against each other. 

The hands of the next two pairs of arms hangover the shoulders, in vikrfcfi mudro, 
and, from their position, evidently held symbols—presumably the I'oaaty and lotus- 
flower. The hands of the original arms are in abhaga mudf± 

The hands of the arms directly underneath are in ‘lotus’ WMdrii, with, however, a 
slight variation, which is, that the indexes do not touch at the tips but are slightly 
bent, and the tips press against the middle fingers.^ The position of the liands is 
reversed, that is to say, that the indexes and middle fingers are stretched downward 
instead of upward, and the tips of the latter descend into the vase held by the hands 
underneath, in dhyana madrS^ This position is most unusual and represents the 
dominant principle of the Yogacharya school: the Mystic Union. The hands, in 
‘ lotus' wurfrii,symboliae the ViijradhaiHj and the vase the GarblmlMtu —the union of 
the Spiritual and the Material or the Two Parts (v, Glosaai'y— Vajm, VfijradMtu, 


* CilLed by the JnpAneserfln^-no-irt (t, Gl^^wry) 

or the of the Iotu:«^ v. Ph iLtiv. 
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THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF AVALOKTTE^VABA 


ARYAVALOKITESvARA (Avya-Pala) 
(Eleven-headed), 

(T.) (tba inbljme (diviut; Mudri; RawnAtora (pi»yer)i. 

of) penetrating (snd) cbuming visioti)i Coioar: white (but tuey be yellow). 

(If.) arta^fo (cormptiim of the Suiakrit). IHetuictiTe mark: eleven besde. 

(J.) Ju-ithi-mm (dcven-beaded) 


A^'aiokite^vara, in hia uaanifestation with eleven headje> ie snmantamukha or the 
* all-sided one ’—^the god who looks in every direction to save all creatures. 

There are several versions of the legend explaining his eleven heads, but they all 
resolve themselves into the following : AvaJokitedvara, the All-Pitying One, descended 
into hell, converted the wicked, liberated them, and conducted them to Sukh&\'atl, the 
paradise of his spiritual father, Amitabha 

He discovered, however, to his dismay, that for evety culprit converted 
and liberated, another instantly took liis place, and legend claims that his head 
split into ten pieces from grief and despair on discovering the extent of wickedness in 
the world, and the utter hopelessness of saving all mankind. Auiitabha caused each 
piece to become a head and placed the heads on the body of his spiritual son, 
Avalokite^vara, in three tiers of three, with the tenth head on top and his own image 
above them all. Thus, the * On-looking Loid' was endowed with twenty-two eyes 
instead of tw'o, to see all suffering, and eleven brains instead of one, to concentrate on 
the best means of saving mankind. 

Moniev Williams claims that the three tiers of heads indicate that Avalokite4vam 
looks down on the three worlds : world of desire, world of time form, and world of no 
form. According to Eitel, the three groups of heads represent the triad Avalokita, 
Mahjiiiri, and Viyrapani, for in this form of ArjarPala he always carries a book and a 
thunderbolt, symbols of MaDjui^ri and Vajrapilni. Statues were found in the Magadha 
which combine these thi'ee gods/ and there are descriptions of this form in the 
Nepalese sddJtana, where the Simhan^idalokeilvara is mentioned as being seated on 
a lion with the sword (MauJu^I's syjnhol) on a lotus at his left, and a shaped 
trident, around which is coded a snake, at his nglit, indicating Vajmpam. The 
form is, however, looked upon as AvalokiteSvara. claims that these thi-ee 

gods were oiiginaliy one divinity, and that the qualities attributed to this deity 
of Meroy, Wisdom, and Fov'ce were personified later in the forms of Avalokit^vara, 
Manju^ri, and Yajrapani. 

But the signification of the eleven heads may go back further than the Buddhist 
legend. We Iiave seen that Avalokita has much in common with §iva, who is 
a development of the Vedic god Rudiu. 

In the Bri 110(101*0^jaka Upnntshfid there Is reference to a gtoup of eleven Rudras 

* Fcmcher^ Icanographtf b<mddhiqite^ toL li^ p. S3, 
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which represent the 'ten vitel breaths with the heart as the eleventh' {Dawson), 
This seems to correspond with the ten heads of Arya-Pala, with his spiritual father, 
Amitabha, as the eleventh. 

In the Vishnu Furana there is also a description which applies closely to the Arya- 
Pala form: Rudm is bom from a wrinkle in the forehead of BrahmS., separates 
into male and female, and multiplies into eleven persona, ‘some of which are 
white and gentle and others black and furious These are evidently the eleven 
Rudras quoted above, and correspond with the painted forms of Aiy^a-Pala, for the 
first tow of heads of Ary iivalokite^vara are white and of a sweet expression, 
the second row are yellow and smiling, while the third row are dark blue and of 
angry expression. The tenth head and the head of Amitibha are calm in expression, 
but there are examples of the Bodhisattva in which only the tenth head sbowa 
anger. 

Ary&valokite^vara may have from six to ‘ 22,000' arms approximately. The 
original ones, in most of the examples, are against the breast, the hands usually 
making the devotional mudrd, but they may also be in dAariMrtce tro mudra (turning 
the Wheel of the Law'), and below them are hands in dh^m mudra, sometimes holding 
an ambrosia vase. The other hands hold the rosary, wheel, Ac. The upper arms may 
be raised above the head, in oAjah' (salutation) holding the image of Amitabha 

over the ten heads. This form has usually twenty*two arms (PJ. xxni, fig. a). 

AvalokiteSvara W'ith eleven heads is sometimes represented with tbousanda 
of arms, which radiate around him, forming an aura ; but the original pair is always 
at his biaast, in ‘prayer’ or ‘ teaching' madrS, and several of the hands hold his 
special symbols. If there is an eye on the palm of each hand, he is called * of 
* 22,000 eyes’, which means that the eyes of Avalokita are ever on the outlook for 
those in distress and carry with them a succouring hand. The vaeioua symbols he 
may carry are: book, vase, jewel, vc^ra, begging-bowl, wheel, Ac., and one of 
the bands is usiudJy making vara (charity) mtfdnS, Erahmft, Vishpu, and Siva are 
sometimes represented at the feet of the Bo^isattva (PI. xx[v). 

An image of Aiyavalokiteivara, belonging to M. Deniker, has many arms radiating, 
even &om the legs. 

Forms of AvabkiMvara from Sadham,* 

I. Avatokita as a Buddha is seated, legs closely locked, hands in dhffUna^mudrd. 

He is white, has the iimUl, but not the and his monastic garment is red.* 

According to the sadhuna, it is bis Chinese manifestation, Kwan-yiu. 

II. Simhaniida-Lokefivara. He Is w'hite, and baa one hcarl and three eyes. He 
is seated in the attitude called ‘ royal ease', with the right knee mt8e<l. on a roaring 
lion, and has a tiger-skin covering. In his crown is a small image of Amitabha. Five 

* Dawsoa, CiasneaJ Dtetianarif of Hindu H^tho- ' The tramar^ of the White Howe Temple, et 

logy. l.ob-yAflg, Chitie, wore red robei during the Han 

* A. FotichBr, Imiegfufhi* houddhiipie. v. iSd- dynaaty, Parker, StvdU* in CAinew Kdigim. 
dhvna. 
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THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF AVALOKITE^VARA 


Bitddh)V9 emanate from him. He has two arms. The left hand, resting on the throne^ 
holds the atem of a lotus, from which nges & sword (Manju^ri’s emblem)- The right 
arm rests on his right knee, and behind it is a trident around which is coiled 
a snake. 

III. NUakanthaiyivalokitefivara. Human form seated on an antelope-skin on 
a red lotus! In his head-di'ess is a email image of Amitabha. His hands are in 
dht/am~mttdrQ, holding a skull of jewels. He wears the Brahmanicai chord, and hia 
covering is a tiger-skin. He has no jewels. His colour is yellow and his throat ts 
blue.' 

IV. TrailokyavaSaukara-LokeSvaia. Human form with third eye. Is seated on 
a I'ed lotus, a tindium, and bolds the lasso with a half ixkjrn at each end and 
an elephant goad. His colour is red. 

V. Harihariharivahanobdhava-Loke^vara-Avalokita is seated on Vishnu, who is 
seated on Garuda, who is supported by a lion.* 

VI. Rakta-LokeSvara. He has one head and four arms, and is represented 
seated under an aA?fei-tr©e. His symbols are r lasso, elephant, goad, bow, arrow, 
HLs colour Is red. 

VIL PadmanarteSvara. He may be human, or have eighteen arms. His normal 
ones embrace his iakli. He is seated on a lotus with eight petals, with a divinity on 
each petal—Tara, Bhrikuli, &c. If he has eighteen arms, he has only four assistants, 
among which are Hayagriva. 

Till, Mfiyitj&lakram^'avalokiteSvara, or 'he that passes through the net of 
illusionHe has 6ve heads, each with a thiid eye. The two on the right ore 
white and red, the two on the left are yellow and green. He is black, as weE 
as the centra! head. His twelve hands hold : a kapala, lasso, &tjm. mtna, lotus, &c., 
and his normal ones hold the bow and arrow. 

IX. Halahala*-Loke4vara. He has three heads, each with a third eye. The 
one to the right is blue, to the left rod, and the centre one Is white- In bis chignon 
is an image of Amitabha and a orescent. He has many ornaments, and has a tiger- 
akin for covering. He has six aims, and his symlxils are : rosary, lotus, bow 
and arrow, &c. He is seated on a red lotus, and bolds his £akti on his left knee, the 
right being sbretehed out. There is a trident, round which is circled a serpent to the 
right, and a lotus supporting a skull filled with flowers to the left. His colour 
is white. 


' Sin’i tlirMt become: blue niter dnaldog the 
pot»R Ilala-futia to eare mnukiiiil. 

* Tbii foiTii 11 Aiiiiiil in rndia vith Vislmu seated 
DL Otmide, wbo steads on o tnitle, with n dwarf. 


cue of the aratSre of Vtsh^a, between his legs. 
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FORMS OF KWAN-SHI-YIN 


Table VII 


Kwan* 

sh’i-yin. 


I. Two arms. 


II. More than 
two arms. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 




i 


I. Holds child. 

With or without acolytes. 
With or without dragon. 
II. On lotua holding willow ^ 
branch or Mlaia, 

Or rolls of prayers. 

Or hands making dhyana 

ffiffdrS. 


Sung-teg (feminine). 


Kwan-yiu (feiiiimne)^ 


IIL a. Represented on the sea. ) ir .. i, - /i* ■ ■ \ 

, ^ , , 1 , r K.wo-hai (femmme). 

0 . Represented on a cloud. I 


Represented 
IV, Seated on a lion. 


I Kwan-yin Simbanada 
\ (feminine). 


V. Group of eight Kwan-yin ) 

(maaouli no or feminine). ' F<i'nan. 

VI. Groupofthirty-twoKwan -1 

yin (masculine). I San-shi-ri-siang. 

VII. Kwan-yin with crown of eight heads called ' eight- 
faced ' (masculine), 

I. Kwan-yin with ten arms (feminine). 

II. Kwan-yin with eighteen arms (mesculine), 

III. 1,000 armed Kwan-yin (masculine or feminine). 

Japanese form; Kwan-non. 

Legend of Miao Chen. 

Legend of H^tf. 
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KWAM-SHlt*YIN 


(S.) 


(J.) A'uT^n-n^n. 


K\i*ASHam-YC!f, god {or goddcEs) of Mercy, is confounded, in some of the Chinese 
texts, with Maitreya, whose title is ‘ family of Mercyand \vlth Purna Maitriyani- 
putra (disciple of SaJEja-uiuni), whose title is' sou of full Mercy'; but Buropean, as well 
as most Chinese scholars, look upon the god as a manlfestatioo of Avalokite^Yam, 
although they do not agree as to the meaning of the name itself, Ktvaii-shJ-tfin, 

The word was used for the hist time by Kumarajiva, who, iu the fifl^h century a. D., 
translated a chapter of the Saddharma^nthnka ^ into Chinese. There Is a diveigence 
of opinion iu regard to his use of the word * Kwan-shi-yin * in his translation of the 
title of this chapter, which is : ' Avalokite^Yara Bodhisattva samantamukha’. Some 
claim that' Kwan-shf-jdn ’ is a Chinese version of * AvalokiteSvara*, while others are of 
the opinion that it is a translation of saNian/aaiti^lui, his title, which may mean 
* univeraally manifested voices According to Eldkins ’ the literal translation may 
be thus interpreted : (looks on), sAJ (* the region ' of sufferers), yin (whose * voioee' 

of many tones, all acknowledging misery and asking salvation, touch the heart of the 
pitiful Bodhisattra). 

The worship of Avalokitesvara was introduced into China during the Han 
dynasty^ towards the end of the 6ret century a.d., and by the sLxtb century the god 
of Mercy was worshipped in all the Buddliist temples. In the seventh century 
he was still popular, for Hiuen-tsaDg speaks of him ivith enthusiasm; and by 
the twelfth he was practically forgotten, except in monaatei'ies and temples where 
precedence demanded his presence. 

But in spite of his popularity in China during several centuries, the Indian 
Buddhist priests were unable to impose the Sanskrit name of their god on the Chinese, 
and AvalokiteSvara was exclusively worshipped as ‘ Kwin-yin god of Mercy* 

The quality of ‘ mercy % however, seems to have app^ed to the Chinese 
as feminine rather than masculine, for a goddess of Mercy, believed to be the feminine 
manifestation of Avalokitefivara, made her appearance and drew many worshippere. 

M hen later, the title ‘ Giver of Sons (Sung-tsS) was added to that of ‘ mercy ’ 
the goddess Kwan yin acquired a popularity that defied all Indian Buddhist influence 
and has lasted up to the present day, in China as well as in Japan. 

There are no records by which one can determine the earliest appearance of 
the female fonri of Kwon-yin in China, and hence much divergence of opinion in 
regard to her origin. 


* Lcvtoff of tlrt Good Liw, 

’ M- dif lii PoiHiffiii giTci M tmulftHoii 

* Hit AU-iidi»i One ^ 


’ Chinex Buddhiim, p. 3 . 82 * 
^ Ibid. 
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It ia admittetj by Eitel ‘ that the goddess of Mercy may have been a divinity 
worshipped in China long before the introduction of Buddhism.* She may even have 
been a Taoist goddess, for Haokmann writes that deities peculiar to Taoiam have 
been * found under another guise In Buddhism EIdkina con&nia the above quotation 
when he says that Taoist idols were often employed in Buddhist temples. He also 
refers to a found by a Japanese priest, Tan-wu, in India In the fourteenth 

century, the subject of which was the ' admission of Kwan-ahl-yin to a Buddhist 
life’.* 

Lillie/ in refen-lng to the goddess Kwan-yin, quotes from the Abb^ Provbze and 
says r ' The Abbe Provbzo is aware, however, that the Kwan-yin is much earlier 
historically than the Virgin jiary/ for he stajts a second theory that the idea 
was plagiari;!ed from an Old Testament in a synagogue that the Jews had In China 
two hundred years before Christ.' 

If we accept the hypothesis that a goddess of Mercy was worshipped in China 
earlier than Avalokitefivara, the divinity could have been none other than the 
Chinese princess and saint, Miao-Cben,* who, aocording to Chinese legend, lived 
25S7 B. c, Chinese historical accounts, however, identify her father with King 
Chajiwang of the Chow dynasty €96 nic*, which date is probably more neaj*ly 
correct. 

Accoitling to her legend, Miao-Chen Ijocame a goddess and retired to an Island 
in the Chusan Archipelago called P’u*to. The name P'M-fo is believed to be a corruption 
of ‘ Potala ’, home of Avalokite^vara, and probably only dates fi'om the tenth century, 
when the Buddhist priests took possession of the island. 

It IB not knoivii whether or not tlifi Buddbist priostB found tli6 worship of 
^ goddess alroudjr ost^iblishod on tli© isluud wheu they took possession of it i but 
such would seem tho case slDce„ althougli the island was dedicated to FadmapiLni, it 
became tbe most popular sbnne of the goddess Kwan-yin. 

In one of the temples on the island there is a seated figure of the goddess 
of Jtfercy, while behind her^ st^anding, Is a fi^gure of Fadmapaoir aod around the ivaUa, 
also standings is the group of thirty*two masculine Kwan-yin* This fact alone shows 
that the feminine form took precedence^ 

Uofortunateljj no documents have been found to prove that the goddess Kwan- 
yin was a development of the saint Miao-Chen^ or that Miao-Chen was worshipped as 
goddess of Mercy before the introduction of Buddhism into Cl^lna. Only by inference 
and deduction, and by comparing the different manifestations of the goddess Kwan-yinp 


* HoTtdbcoJc of Chinue Bttddhim. 

* EdkiDH Bayj in hU Ohinn^ Btiddhim, p. 4L5: 

^ Eiteh bie mcsount of goes too fiir 

when he Hiippofles there wm a Chjidtsei divinity of 
this Tk&sat {goddeas of Mericy) before the 

of the llAhly^iia iuta China/ 

* Chmitff Buddhim, p. 247, Od DUfl of the 
T^io^-dlin, Kwon-^jin (femliiinD form) la represented 
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by ji fcmioine diTmity. 

^ Buddhism in Christiunlt^t p, 20Ji. 
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^troDpierB’ first saw thi« image they called it the 
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can one piece together o hypothetical story of the development of her various 
forms. 

The Brst idols were brought Imm India by King Mingtrs mission when the}' 
returned to China in the fimt century A.D. Up to that time, the Chinese had 
not' imageil ’ their gods. 

It was not until the fourth century that the Chinese were admitted to the 
Buddhist priesthood) and, as the making of the idols had been entirely in the hands 
of the Indian Buddhist priests, the chai^acter of the I'eptosentations of the gods 
remained Indian, with the long-lobed ears and Indian features. The Chinese Buddhists 
seem never to have entirely freed themselves from the Indian influence. 

The Mahayiina school of Buddhism was introduced into China in the fifth century 
A.n. If at that time the Noithem Buddhist priests found a goddess of Mercy 
already popular in China, it is not improbable that, in order to make converts, they 
claimed her as a feminine manifestation of their god of Mercy. It was done a few 
centuries later by Padmaaamlibava in Tibet and by Kobo Daishi in Japan. 

Edkins, however, claims that the feminine form did not appear in China untU the 
tw'elfth Century,^ If such is the case, one cannot explain the presence of certain 
female forms of Avalokite^vara in the temples and museums of Japan which date back 
several centuries before that time,* As the feminine form came into Japan from 
China, it must then have existed in Cliina long before the twelfth century. 

There were two distinct manifestations of the goddess Kwan-yin in China, One 
shows Northern Buddhist influence, while the other can be traced back through 
Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir into India, and originates in the Indian uoddess 
HaritL* 


This latter form might easily have been brought into China by the celebrated 
Buddhist pilgrims. Fa-hian in the fifth century, Hiuen-tsang in the beginning, and 
Vbteing towards the end of the seventh century, when they returned from India. 

Both Hiuen-tsang and Yi-taing, in the accounts of their travels, mention seeing 
in India the representation of a goddess holding a child, called ‘ Giver of Children' 

^ ^ M T)' They must also have come upon this form of the gotldess on 
their return through Central Asia, for both Sir Marc-Aurel Stein and Herr von Le 
Coq, m their excavations in Chinese Turkestan, found representations of the ' Giver 
of Children in Buddhist temples, placed opposite Kuvera. 

A small painting* of the goddess with a head drapeiy, holding the child (the 
form adopted by the Chinese to represent the Kwan.yin, * Giver of Sons' or 
Simg-tse), which was discovei^ by Herr von Le Coq at Ttirfan. dates from the fifth 
cent^. It IS therefore possible that Fa-hian was also aotjuainted with this form ; 
and It seems moreproteble that this important representation of Kwanyiti should have 

been brought into China by one of these celebrated Buddhist travellers rather than by 
an obecure Buddhist pilgrim. ^ 

The most ancient form of the female Kwan-yin is probably the feminine 

* 1 .: __ » j JT ■ 


’ Ckinfn Bttddhim, p. 302, 

* V. ■ Y^Unriil. 
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manifest<atioii of Padroapani, non-Tantra form of AvalokiteSvara (that is to saj, ivith 
only two arms), which was his earliest representation in China. 

The goddess is repiesented as a Bodhisattva, wearing many ornaments and 
the five-leaved crown m which is usually the im^e of the Dhyani-Buddha, Amitabba, 
She is either seatel with the legs locked, or is sitting sideways on a lion (simAafUMfe) 
with the right or left leg pendent (PI, xxxiv, fig. d). One of her hands is in 
4 ¥ira (charity) mtidra, while the other is in the ' dogmatic ' pose (wYrtrio), Her hands 
may also be in dki/iina (meditation) wiitfM, but in that case she is holding 
the luminous pearl (or is it the pomegranate?). On a lotus-flower at her right 
shoulder is the symbol of Padmap^i, a vase (i'ofaia). At her left shoulder, also 
supported by a lotus, Is a symbol which is purely Chinese, and her special emblem, a 
dove, symbol of fecundity (Pi. xxvii, fig. This form of Kwan-yin seldom holds 
the child (PI. xxvir, fig, c). 

The form of the goddess which entered China from Chinese Turkestan is repre¬ 
sented with a child on her knee and is called ‘ Suiig-tsc' (giver of sons). In China 
the group does not represent the mother and child. The child * is pui'ely a symbol 
and is stiffly held by the goddess (v. PI. xxvi and PI. XXIX, fig. c). In this form she 
is represented with flowing garments, and usually a di-apeiy falling from her high head¬ 
dress o ver her shoulders (v. PI. xxvii. fig. o, and PI. xxix, fig. t). Later, the Sung- 
tso Kwau-yin adopted the two symbols of the Northern Buddhist form, the vase and 
the dove, thus merging the two manifestations into one, 

The form of the goddess, which is inexplicable if one does not accept the legend 
of Miao-Cben as its origin, is represented seated, her hands in ‘ meditation' wuefrtl 
holding the flaming pearl or with the hands in ‘ prayer * She is accompanied 

by two acolytes, ivhich are surely Chen Taal and Itoung Nn. Underneath tier lotus- 
throne is the di’agon (v. Legend of Miao-Chen ; v, PI. xxvii, fig. c). 

In this gi'oup she may have three dllferient representations ; 

X. She takes the form ofPadmapani, non-Tantra form of Avalokite^vara, (two arms), 
and holds the flaming pearl 

2. She is represented in the Tantra form of Avalokite^vara with many arms.* Her 
normal hands are in ^ prayer' while two hands may be lying on her 

lap in ‘meditation’ wiwdra. In this form she ts always seated, while the 
masculine form of Kwan-yin with a thousand arms is alwa}'e standing. All the 
other arms are outstretched, holding various Buddhist symbols, and she 
Is either represented vvith the head drapery or wearing the five-leaved crown 
(PI. XXVII, figs, i and fl). 

^ According to c«riuki eccauntJ^ the child is 
Chen Tfflip the fii-at dinipLc of 

" In the le^nd of Miio-Clieiip thw ia bu incidcni 
which gfifinu to explain the UiOinaand amn of the 
recaale Kwan-ylp. The father of lileo-Cheii fklLing 
ill,' she out the fleab her nmiB find itLitde it into 
tnedidne which saved his life. Te show bia grati¬ 


tude^ he ordered a statue to be erected in her lionouri 
$aying ** with completely farmed annfl and 

eyes ^} but the icnlptor mbtoak the order for 
'- with a theuBaad arms ikud eyes whence 

it happened that a statue with a tlioumnd armi 
imd a tbeuauiid eyes perpetrated her memory^ 

(Eitel). PI. utjv. 
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3. She ts represented in flowing gamienta with the drapery oyer her high head-dress, 
against w’hich may be a small image of her Dhyani-Buddha, Amitabh^ or she 
may wear a croiyn. She holds the flaming pearl in her hands, lying on her lap 
in * meditatioti' mwdm (v. Pi xxvii, fig. i). 

In this group she may hold the child instead of the flaming pear), in which 
case her disciple, Loung Nu, holds the pearl, while Chen Tsoi stands on the 
opposite side in attitude of prayer (PI. xx vii, fig. a). 

She is sometimes represented either holding a roll of prayers or a willow' branch,^ 
with w'hich she is believed to sprinkle around her the divine nectar (San. amrrhr), 
called by the Chinese 'sw’eet dew *. On her right is the ambrosia vase, and on her 
left the dove, symbol of fecundity (PI. XXiX, flg. d). Sfie is sometimes accompanied 
by the tw’o acolytes, Ixmng Nu and Chen Tsai, 

Other forms represent her in deep meditation, sitting or standing on a cloud ^ or 
a lotue-flow'er, or on the sea (called Kwo-Hai). 

In the temples she is sometimes represented as a goddess of the sea, with rocks 
and crudely carved waves about her. 

All these different representations seem to indicate the legend of Miao-Chen. 

Monier Williams claims that the Chinese looked upon the goddess of Mercy as 
the Tibetans look upon the iakti, or female energy of their gods. This is surely 
erroneous, although there is a Chinese temple picture in the British Museum which 
seems to support this theory. The goddess Kw'an-yin is seated in the pose of the 
Art/i of Avalokite4vara, the green Tiira, and is accompanied by two acolytes, JLoung Nu 
and Chen Tsai. 

It Is evident, at all events, that the Tibetans did not understand the female 
manifestation of Avalokitedrara in China from the following fact: The Mongolian 
Emperor Kang-hsi, in the fourteenth century, sent to Tibet for images of the g^desa 
Kwan*yin, which he presented to the monasteries on the island of Pu-to. They 
represent the goddess seated with locked legs, the upper part of the body bare, but 
with a skirt of leaves^ and with many jewels; and the Buddhist Chinese priests were 
evidently shocked by this representation of the goddess, for they covered all these 
statues wdth yellow mantles.* 

In China, as well as in Japan, there seems to have been a confusion in regard to 
the sex of Rwan-yin, for there is a Chinese temple painting * representing the god 
dressed like the female Kw^an-yin, seated in the attitude called * royal ease' (knee 
raised). The left hand holds a vase in which is a wiUow’ branch, the special emblem 
of the goddess, but the head outlined against a white glory is that of a man with 


* The first of the tLirt}r-tbree Kw,M-hDn m this 
Btitsuzo Zui (Japaj]«a« P&ntbnn) ii c&lled ‘Toriii" 
or “ wiJlowfrom thb hmi^h she hohls id htr bsisd* 
03 dues ^liH> thd Tlte ffevente<mth has a 

wUlaw bmttch in ber vise, 

^ Thf Bocond of th« tliirijr-tbne Kiiran-aoci is 
anted on a cloud and n dragon. The fifth k acated 


oa a demdx The twentj-fourth standing on a cloud, 
Tbe thLrtielb ii aitting on u lotaa cm a cloud. 

■ In thn Butsuzo Zm, the tweaty-aecond of tho 
th iftj threo Kwan-non h cadl&d ^ ; or ^ olotbed 

in leavee ^ 

* EdlHna, €hme$A Bvddhim, p. 261. 

* Belonging to Miidimie Langweil. 
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a moustaciie and beard* There ia only one acolyte, Loung Nu, canying the pearl. 
This painting is clairaed to be Taoist, dating between tlie fourteenth and hfleentfa 
centuries. 

The first masculine form of AvaJoklteAvara in China was the Padmapani type, 
standing, dressed In princely garments and wearing many ornaments, His face 
is Indian in aspect, with long-lobed ears. In hla left hand Is a lotus—-generally 
a bud, while the Tibetan Padmapani holds a full-blown lotus-flower; but he may also 
hold a vase (PL xxv, figs, a, c, d). 

Kwan*yin, in bis Padmapani form, may wear a crown of heads, generally eight in 
number, whicli aie disposed in two tiers of four, which possibly Indicates the group 
of eight Bodhisattva called the Pa-nan K wan-yin. Tlie Chinese seldom adopted the 
Tantra form of Avalohitefivara with eleven heads disposed in the Tibetan manner j 
but there is an example of a Chuieae bi^onae with /our tiem of three lieads—the 
thirteenth is missing. 

He has a rantra form called ' thousand-armed', which is very popular in Ohinaf 
and resembles the thousand-armed Avalokite^vara m Tibet, In this fbi'm he is always 
standing. 

Tliere are two gi-ouixs of the masculine Kwan-yin. One is composed of thirty-two 
metamorphoses» called the * Kwan-yin san-shi-ri-siang'. They are all modelled on 
the Padmapani form and differ little from each other. 

The other group is colled the ‘ Pa-nan ’ or * Kwan-yin of the eight sufferings It 
is composed of eight metamorphoses which he (or she) assumes for tlie purpose 
of saving mankind ftom the eight kinds of sufferings. 


The Legend of Miao-Cdek.* 

^ * In the eleventh year of the Epoch of the Heaven of Gold, 25S7 b. c., lived 
a king called Miao Tohoang,' ... He had three daughters and no sons and when 
they were old enough to marry, he found them suitable husbands so that he might 
have an heir to the throne^ But Miao-Clien, the youngest, refused to marry, saying 
that she prefeixed to 2 >ass her life in seclusion in order to perfect herself by medita¬ 
tion and contemplation, and thus airive at the state of Buddha.* Slie retired to the 
mouastery of the Wliite Sparrows * in order to Uve in perfect seclusion. 

The king made eveiy attempt to persuade her to return, and when every kindly 
tentative failed he lesoi-ted to cruelty, each trial Isemg more horrible than the last, 


*■ Tta group correapouda to the thirty-three 
Xwan-iiciD tP Jap&nn 

" Hxt metis tkikcn Trom 11 le pf Mlao-Cticn 

ID ttu dv Guimtt, 

" It is not surpii^isg to find BuddliJit lufltioDCft 
in iiQiD^ qf tho vemioiii of tlie leg«iid of Mi^o-Clien. 
Them ftr« mroitls of BuddList mliisioiinriei in China 
early 04 225 u. c. uiid again 21T n.c^j accnidijig 


to Sfnx dialler ip his BuJJItfmi and Jhtddhisi PU^ 
p. 24. Tliq hut, liDwa¥«r, ia not accfl|it£d 
by tnore recent writers, 

• One of the Cliinefte titles of XwfiD-yifi is tb* 
MVhite-llohed Great Scholar' (Eilel), In tho 
BiUmia the Jn|miiese manual of tbe Buddhist 
PaDtIicop, the fouith of the group of thirty-thi^ 
Kwiui-iiDD is * Bynku-yc-nq' (clothed in white). 
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but she came out unscathed Irom them ail. Then he ordered her to be decapitated. 
During the execution there sprung up suddenly a great wind storm, the heavens were 
obscured, and light bi'ealting forth, eun'ounded Miao^,’hen.‘ Then the tutelary god of 
the place, having taken the form of a tiger, lx>unded out of the forest and cairied her 
inanimate farm into the mountains. 

She visited Yama in Hell and by her in^ic power liberated the damned souls. 
Upon her return, Huddha appeared to her on a cloud, and counselled her to retire to 
the island of F'u<to some three thousand miles away, and give herself up to niedita- 
tion. He gave her a peach * from the gaiden of Heaven to preserve her for a year 
from hunger and thirst, and to assure her eternal life. A local god of the island took 
the form of a tiger and carried lier theie with the rapidity of the wind.* For 
nine years she remained on the island practising meditation and ])erfoi'tuIng acts of 
merit, after which she was raised to the rank of Buddha and took her first acolyte, 
Hoan Chen Tsai (he who prays in older that he may have virtue and talent). 

Later, she acc|uii'cd another acolyte in the following maniiei-; Tlie third son of a 
Dragon King of the Sea was wandering one day ujion the waves in the form of a fish, 
when he found himself entangled in a fislieraian's net and was offered for saJe in the 
market.* Miao-Chen, w*hoee eyes see all things, discovered the danger and sent Chen- 
Tsai in human form to buy the fish and set it at liberty. The Dragon King 
w'as much touched by her kindness and sent her, by hts granddaughter, Loung Nu, a 
pearl that gave light In the dark, so that she might read the sacn^ books during the 
night. Loung Nu was so entranced with Miao-Chen that she conceived the idea 
of heiself acquiring the state of Buddha, and asked to be permitted to remain with 
her and become her acolyte, to which Miao-dien leodlly consented. 

Miao-Chen converted her parents and became a * Saviour of Men *, and was able 
to remove all obstacles to their attaining Amitabha’s paradise. She herself rafused to 
enter it us long as any human being was excluded. 


' Tlie fifth of the thirty'lhree Kv«b~[toii 1i salletl 
‘ Yen-kwo' (aittiug iu bright mj-s). 

* The twcfity-tbird of the thirty-llurw Kwoa- 
mm, the * Ku riholds t round object in her kind. 
Acoordii4g to no luicieiit ChtMee (Taoiel) legend, 
there wj« once a fairy goeen called Hil-wimg-iim 
who held her oourt in the K’unlun momitAiiiej elie 
had a garden of niroetilauB pcaeb-troes which con¬ 
ferred the gift of Immortality, hut ouly bore fiuit 


every three ihoueimd yeai's, 

* OUier vetsTous any that obe was ‘ carried over 
tli« Water on a lotus' ^Eitd). In tlie Bul^Uso 2ui 
the twelfth Kwau-iiou is ropiresuiited vtoudiug on 
a Jotcs-jiolid on the tcji, the seventh Is seated on a 
iLtue-ilower ou the sen. 

* The tru th of 1 lie tliirty-tbrw Kwaii-uon is called 
yyo (doll), ran (boeiel). 
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(C.) ^I«r^(,T,) or 

The Hindu Euddeee Hiritl. pvoteotreee of eldldren, vrerehipped in North«n 
Indie by be«aved7..ent», and believed, in Nepal, to piuvent ,mall-^a. wan onpn.-dly 
a tl«hir«n ogLe, a cannibal demon, who had made a vow to devour all the 

“ Buddhiat a^munte. of which there are manv variationn. ahe had 500 

child"wton. ahe devoured *99 , and the lent one. PlndoU. wan ^ 

her bv Gautanm Buddha, who hid him under his begging-bowl Harih forth _ 
repented of her evil ways and. becoming a BWkshnm (Buddhist nun), was assured of 

her daily food by Buddhist priests. , a ^ r iTTviti 

This latter Lt may possibly account for the presence of the 

the a“pdgr- who visited India b the seventh centnjj), 

L * Giver of Chll^n When the woraldp of Ilhriti 

confounded with the goddess Kwan-yin. she was called Giver of , J; - 

Yi-tslng mentions the fact that her statues were always 
the porches or refectories of the Buddhist 

Wealth Kuvem. In Java Hariti was likewise placed opp^ite the god_ of ^ eal . 
Herr vU U Coq also found the fresco-paintings of Hanti opiate th^ 
Kuvera in the temples that he discovered at Turfan. in Chinee Turkestan, V _ 
neither China nor Japan was the custom followed. Wadde Ij ^ 

neisistence with which the Buddhist artbts and sculptors coupled Hanti and Kuvera. 

conclusion that Hariti is none other than a form of Vasudham. goddess 

^Hiuen-tsang, who also visited India in the seventh centuiy. !*?’’ 

worship in North-western India, whe.^ the Gandham school f. 

flowing garments, holding a child and with several children f® . 
was aJeo sometimes represented holding a pomegranate, for Gautama Buddha is 
believed to have cuied her of cannibalism by giving her a diet of jmmegmnates. the 
red fruit being supposed to resemble human flesh. The symbol is s i u m apan 

wi*h flowing ganmentu which sW 

Bccording to the country. In the Gundhlitl lepresentatione ehe hue no bead-covenng. 


^ *lSYCilution of the Biidtlliiist coH t i^b 6[odB,i 
imugWp pad att/ Th« (md AvtfUk Qunf^ 

fer/y Rmnc, J^Hh 

a Sir AutoI Btein hi Iuh A ttmml a/ ihe 

Areh^f^iHficat — Frt/titkr Circ/c, 


for 19 n- 12 > f>ppt«lii« pag^^ illufetrfttion 

of » TelioYo-frieifi fi^™ * rabkt-s-Bahi 

reprewnting KnYcra mU*l Ufrtiie Unritlt who holdi 
ft ciymuc&pia filled with flowriB nnd fnik. 


L 1 
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In Java, on the contrary, she waa given an ornate mitrenshaped head'dreas. In the 
frescoes discovered by Sir Aui'el Stein at Domoko, in Central Asia, she has a string of 
pearls Vi'ound in her elaborately dressed hair, 

A small painting of Hftntt * was found by Herr von Le Coq in a temple at Turfan, 
which resembles the representations in China of the form of the feminine Rwan-ytn, 
called ' Sung-tse 

She is seated, oflering her breast to the child in her arms. A drapery &Us over 
her shoulders fiom the high head-dress and her garments are flowing,* 

This form in China holds the child bat does not offer the breast. In Japan it 
does not always hold the child, but corresponds, nevertheless, with the Chinese 
goddess Rwan-yin, feminine form of Avalokitefivara. 

The goddess Hiriti, as such, does not exist in China, while in Japan she has both 
the form of saint and ogress, holding the child, and is 'worshipped under the name of 
Royasu Kwan-non as saint, and Rislii-mojin as ogress.* 


*• Now id thd Volkcrlcundo Uosaatn, Berlin. 

' T, Uldstmtion, A. Foiiciw, la h^ud- 

Moaiuui'dU et iffmoirea publics par t’Act' 


d^ifl den Inacripticm et BelleB-Leltm, tome 17 ft, 
* She ts believed in Japan to have had 10,000 
diildren; v. A'bpaM A'tMn.fion, 
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Table VIII 


Kwan-tion. 
One head. 




Fot'ms not authorized 
in the Jajuaneee 
Buddb ist - Scriptures. 


HI 


II. Six or 
more arms. 


L Lotus and vase, rosary 

or‘charity’»Nwrfr3 . Sho. 

^ II, Crown of eleven heads Ju-ichhmen. 
f I. Non-Tantra. . *1 it 
• 111. Six a™. . . .Pyc-na. 

L Horse’s head, mudi^a 
renge-no-iii, Tantra 

symbols.Ba-to, 

II. Sword and banner, 
unuirii renge-oo-in, 

Tantra symbols . . 

III. Jiza’s staff (shakujo), 
rosary and lasso, 
lotus and mttdrA , . 

III. ],000 f I, Tantra and non-Tantra 
arms. i symbols..... 

I. Holding a child ....... 

II. Holding a pomegranate and some¬ 

times a child ....... Kisbi-mo-jin. 

III. Group of thii'ty-thiiee feminine K wan-non. 


Juntei (feminine). 


Fuku-kenjaku. 

Seii-jii. 

Koyasu Kwau^non. 
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God of Meitiy. 

(S.) Aratokik^rara, (C.) Kaan-yhi, 

Kwan-aun bolding a child. 

^C.) Sung-tm A’lrati yin, (J.) Kt/yatu fCinan-nffn, 


Kwan-xon, god (or goddess) of Mei'cy, is the Japanese form of the Chinese 
divinity Kwan-ym, matiifestatioTi of Avalokiteivara. His worship is said to iiave been 
introduced into Japan during the reign of the Empress Suilto (593’'628), forty years 
after the introduction of BuddhismJ and has lasted up to tlie pi'esent time. 

There are three different non-Tantra manifestations of Kwan-non found In the 
temples and museums of Japan. The first, and probably the most ancient, is modelled 
after the Indian representation of Avalok.ite6%'ara in his non-Tantra form of Fadmapani: 
a slight, youthful figure, with long^lobed ears, dressed like an Indian prince, and with 
often a mDustache elightly outlining the upper lip, 

The second form, which was brought into Japan from India and Central Asia via 
China, is a female figure, seated or standing, with graceful, flowing garments, and 
a Clown or heail-di-apery. 

The third form is Japanese in aspect, but the long-lobed ears are Indian and the 
folds of the drapery indicate the influence of the Gandhara School. The figure 
is seated with the head leaning on the right hand. 

The evident confusion in art in regard to the sex of Kwan-non has also existed 
among the woi'shippera even to the present day. The common people pray to the 
divinity as ^goddess of Meicy’, while the priests and the more educated classes 
worahip the god as a masculine deity, for he is believed to dwell on the right band of 
Amitabhain the liVesterti Paradise of Sukhavati,* where no ivoman without attaining 
maacuUnity, through merit, can enter. Some of the sects, however, worship Kwan- 
non as sexless, for it is claimed that as objects of worship, all male or female beings 
should be looked upon as of no fixed sex. 

Professor Lloyd says in his Creed qf MalfJupiin that the Bodhisattva might be 
considered as non-sexual, or bl-eexuai, while in his he writes : ' It is a mistake 

to speak of Kwan-non as a female deity. Kwan-non is the son of Amltabha, capable 
of appealing in many forms, male or female, human or animal, according to circtim- 
stanc^. But he is never manifested except as a means of practically demonstrating 
the divine compassion for a sufiering creation,’ 

‘ At«>n]in» to MUIC, 1 00 yHir* mfkr the i»tro- clNjm ISC jen.ri Ijatr. 
tluctlQiiDf Budtiilibiii mUt Jjipnii, a.d, 552 , Otticra * v, 
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It is very difficult to determiue when the difterent forms of Kwait-non appeared 
in Japan. Chiso, a, Chinese priest» is said to have brought Buddhist iuiagee 
into Japan A. n. 5(SI (or 571), In the Nihoagi there is tlie following reference 
to a statue of AvalokiteSvara r ‘ In the seventh month, af\er the Empress Suiko’s 
reign (a. d. 593-628), the king of ShIraki (a portion of the present Korea) sent 
an ambassador to the Japanese court to make homage to the empioss and to pi-esent 
her with a gold^jopper statue of AvalokiteSv^i'a, Prince SbOtoku, who was leigent to 
the empress, accepting it, ordered nata^no>Xa*wakatsu to put up a sanctuaiy for the 
image/ It is also recorded elsewhere that Shdtoku put up statues and shrines 
to Kw'amnon, and that whenever he w'as troubled by any serious state atiairs, he shut 
himself up In one of the shrines aud oftei'od prayers to Avaiokita, 

At tlie end of the seventh centuzy, Dosho, a Jaj^ness priest, went to China 
to study Buddhism with Hiuen^tsang,^ the famous Buddhist pilgrim and scholar, and 
biought hfwk with him many Buddhist images. Hiuen-tsang was a fervent admirer 
of Avalokiteivara,^ although he w'as not worship|)e<t by the Rosso sect. It is there* 
fore not improbable that auiotig the images that Ddshd brought hack, there weie 
representations of Avalokitelvara, possibly in both the masculine aud feminine forms. 
The foieigii gods, however, weie not ]>opu]ar untQ the ninth century, when tlie 
Japanese Buddhist priest Kukai (Kobo Daishi) returned from China, where he had 
l}een studying the dogmas of the Yogucarya, or Tantra school, under Hiu-kio 
(Kei-kwa), the celebrated Buddhist scholar. 

After founding the Sbin gon * sect, he proceeded to popularize the divinities of 
the MahaySiia by the same tactics that liis master, Hiu-kio, had employed, with 
success, in China, Hiu-kio, in his turn, had adopted the method of Asahga in India 
several centuries befoie, and the method was a very simple one. It consisted in 
accepting the gods of a ]>eople one intended to convert, at the same time proclaiming 
that these gods wei^e manif^tations of the divinities one was about to impose, 

Kukai went to the holy Shinto shrine of Isd and prostrated himself before the 
altar of the god ♦ of Ahuiidant Food, Toyuki-Bim^ no Kami. After days of fasting he 
succeeded in getting a revelation. The god appeared to liim, eicpressed bis belief in 
the jx>wer of the gods of the MaliSiyana, and informed him that the Shinto gods were 
and incarnations of the Buddhist divinities. And so, with the approbation of 
this most popular and powerful deity, he began tlie work of I'evealing the names 
of the Buddhist gods, of w'hicli the Shinto divinities w'ere hut manifestations, and of 
]K>pulariztng them. 

As Kobo Haishi brought the Tantra doctrine into Japan, it is not improbable 
that he also introduced the Tantra form of AvalokiteSvara, the Sen-ju, or thousand- 
armed Kwan-non, for it is leoorded that, like Doshu, he brought back iuiages wdth him 
when he letumed from China. 


* Pousiclpr of tlio Hu&au nitet ill Cliiiui 
Mshool). 

' V* HWmi W&rhl, 

ti&ii^lEtttkl from tilt Chlnirw of voJ. Li| 


|ijj, GO nuO J2r« 

* Tlic Sliiii^gQii bckrii^ to tlie of 

TaiiLm |i;liool« 

* 111 the Shiniti religion tlie gods nre not \ 
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There are seven forms of Kwan’non in Japan, which show the influeneie of the 
Tibetan Mahfiyana school: 

1. Sho Kwan-non, B. Fukii-Kenjaku. 

2. Ju’ichi-men, 6. Ba-to. 

3. San-ju. 7. Nyo-i-rin. 

4. Jun^tei. 

These seven fonns are in two fjixiupa of six, for the Tendai sect does not include 
the Jun-tei Kwan-non, and the Shin-gon omits the Fuko-Kenjaku. There is also 
a group of thirty'three (sometimes thirty-four) Kwan-non made up from these seven 
forms, which was established by the Emperor Kwaj^n, who abdicated the throne 
in the teutU century, and hitiiaeif made a pilgrimage to the thirty-three shrines in the 
Yamato. 

The Japauese Buddhists look u{>on these seven foiins as manifestations of 
Avalokite^vara, but only three of them, the ShO, Sen-ju, and Ju-iclu-men (with 
IKMsibly the Fukfi-Kenjaku), resemble the Tibetan forms of the god of Mercy, Tha 
Ba-to is modelled after the Tibetan god, Hayagriva, while the Jun-tei resembles the 
Tibetan goddess, Gunda or Cuntl. 

The Japanese do not absolutely follow tradition in theii' representations of 
the Bodhisattvo. The crown, when without the heads,' is not usually five-leaved like 
the Tibetan, but high, complicated, and most ornate, with ornaments lianglng on 
either side of the head to the shoulders. The breast and shoulders of the Japanese 
Bodhisattva are bare, but he wears a necklace and the traditional scarf, wliich crosses 
his breast from the left shoulder and la wound around the body eeveiul times, faEing 
in graceful loops like garhiuds with the ends hauging over the arms. 

The lower limbs are covered by a full, giacefullj draped skiit-like garment 
which falls to the ankles, and the folds often show the influence of the Gandhara 
school. The lobes of the ears are always long, indicating the Indian school, but the 
eyes may be Jajianese in shape. Tliere is usually the ffnio aud, behind the crown, 
the wfAnTsAa, The Japanese Bodhisattva is sometimes represented dressed like 
a Buddha, with only his high, complicated heod-di'ess, indicating his lonk as a 
Bodhisattva. 

I. The Sha Ktcan^tion (the AU-wise One), In Japan the Shb Kwan-non is called 
' Aiyavolokite^vara while in Tibet the term is used for the most complicated form of 
Avaloklte^vara, which in Japan is called ' Sen-ju', 

Tlie Sho Kwan-non is the simplest form of Avalokita, and therefore corresponds 
with his manifestation called ' Padmapanl lii fact, like Padmajyani, he is repre¬ 
sented as a gi'aceful youth, standing with the right hand in vitarka (teaching) tmtdra, 
and the left donating ' charityHis symbol, the lotus, which is generally a bud, 
may be held in the right hand, or, if in the left, is sometimes in a vase. The eyes, 
half closed, may be Indian in form, and the lobes -of the eara are always long. 
The hair is diaw'n up in a mitre-shaped ushusita liehind the complicated crown. The 

’ Tlw crxnFH of lifftdu is only found in Cliinew Turkettin, Ciun*, und 
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iirnSL is on the forehead, and the upper lip is often outlined by a moustache, 
which one never sees on the Indian form. On the other hand, the antelope skin, 
which is sometimes worn by the Indian Padmapfim, is never seen on the Sh6 Kwan- 
non. His shouldei-a and breast are bare and he may wear many jewels, which do not, 
however, correspond to the thirteen traditional Bodhisattva ornaments, nor is his 
dress exactly the same. He may also be without jewels. The Sho Kwan-non, 
however, resembles more closely the Tibetan type than any of the other Japanese 
foms (PL xxviii). 

II. Ju'ichi-men Kmn-mn (Eleven-headed). The Ju-ichi-men Kwan-non, having 

but two arms, resembles the Sho Kv^'an-non, with the exception of the head-dress, 
which is a cmwn of eleven heads disposed in two rows of three and a row Itetween of 
five (the author has never seen them disposed in three tiers like the Arya-Pala). Tfie 
head of Amitahba rises out of the The Jn-tchi-men may, however, also 

have four arms. In his left hand be holds a vase, in which is generally alotus-fiower, 
and his right hand, in' charity ’ either holds a rosary or a siiakujo (alarm staff). 

He is sometimes surrounded by a glory, in which, on each side, are five suns and 
a cmAlaiaai (magic jewel). 

One often sees the central head of the first or second row* replaced by a small 
figure, standing or sitting like a Buddha, closely draped, and with the hands always 
covered. The little figure might represent Kikuta Sanso, an Indian prince belonging 
to the Ritsu sect who came to Japan from India Ijetween the seventh and eighth 
centuries. He was much venerated, and was always represented ir»7A the hands 
covered, 

III. Sen-ju Kimn-tion (Thousand-armed). The Sen-ju Kwan-non resembles the 
‘ Arya-Pala’ or Tantra form of AvalokiteAvara. He either weats the crown of eleven 
heads of the Jn-ichi-men Kwan-non, or a high crown without heads. He may also 
have a low crown with a standing figure in the centre (PL XLt, fig. d). 

His many amis are outsti^cbed, with the exception of two pairs which are held 
in front and t^iust him, the upi>er han<ls holding the pSfra or begging-bov,*!, or in 
’prayer' mttdrS, w’hile the low*er on^ hold the ambrosia vase. All the other hands 
hold Tantra and non-Tentia symbols. The two upper hands at the back may be 
raised above the crown of beads forming nfiyaii (salutation) mudm, sometimes holding 
a sanko (wynt), or (but rarely) a small image of Amit&bha,* like the Indian * Arya- 
Pala’. 

IV. The Ji0h(ei Ktmihtton (San. Cun ft). Tlie only feminine form among the seven 
Kwan-non is Jun-tei, who is believed to have jierformed the three meditations, after 
which she vras directed in her actions by the Buddha himself. 

She is called Kotl-iri, or Sapta-koti-Buddha-matrl-Cuntt-devi, or the goddess Cuntl, 
mother of 70,000 Buddhas. It is believed by the Japanese that the goddess is taken 
from Indian mythology and is Dnrga devi, wife of 6iva, but the legend vaguely 
resembles that of the ogress Hariti.* 

* T. JapnDcsQ inailiul of ihs Bud- ^ Hftntlia belSftvcdjm JnpiiLDjtolmveliiijd lOO^OOO 

dhiHt Fuitheoi^ cbildroo. 
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Jun*tei is sometimes represented aa an angry goddess, but is usually pacific. She 
has the third eye and eighteen arms, all the hauda holding difierent symbols. The 
two original ones are against the breast, the hands forming the mudm ‘ renge-no-hi 
but it dlffeiiS somewhat from the of the Ba-to in that only the ring and little 

fingers are locked. The second fingers are upright and touching at the tips. Hie 
index fingers touch the first joints of the second fingers, thus forming a kind of 
‘triangular’ pose. The Imnds of the two upper arms hold a sivord and houner 
(PI. XII, fig. e). 

Accoiding to the JJatsif^o Zui the god is repi-esented seated in the form of a 
woman. The nsJtnisita is covered by a stiff, highly decorated, cone>8haped turban, and 
she is clothed in flowing draperies. 

V. FiM-Kef^ihu (San. Amoghap^). Fuko-Kenjakn made his appearance in 
Jaiian much later than the others, and was not adopted by the Shin-gon sect, but is 
a jiopular deity with the Tendai sect. 

He may be aeated or standing with eight (or only six) arras, and weare a high 
crown. The original arms are hold in fi>jnt and against him, the hands forming 
fiamahkiira (prayer) mtirfm. The upper arras hold Jis6's stoft’and a lotus- 
flower, Two of the lower ones hold a rosary and lasso, and the other two form 
turn {charity) mudr&, but the symbols may be disposed differently. 

ITiere is a form of Fuku-Kenjaku which wears the ‘ Ju-ichi-men' crown ; but 
he is usually represented with a complicated crown without heads and may he with¬ 
out the iir/iti. He carries the vase, in which is the lotus-flower, in the left hand, and 
in the right is his usual symbol, tlie shakttjo, or alarm stafl’. 

^ (San, Hayagrlva). Ba-to, the horse-headed Kwan-non, takes 

the fonn of the Tibetan masculine divinity Hayagriva, and nevertheless remains for 
the common people the * goddess of Mercy*. 

In Tibet Hayognva is the pi'Cteetor of horses, and is supposed to trighten away 
the demons by neighing like a hoi-se. There may also be some such idea in Japan, for 
he IS worshipped chiefly in the north, where many horses are raised, and effigies of the 

god may he seen along the roadside. He is, in ftet. the patron god of the horse- 
deftlera. 

Tlie horse's head in the hair of the Ba-to Kwan-non is a Northern Buddhist 
symbol, and in the legends of the MiMyUntt, the hotw, especially if white, played an 
important rble. In the MahafjTtm satm, Sakyamuni tells of the miiaculous horse * that 
sai ed Siiphala (in reality himself, Buddha) * from the wiles of the Rakshaaa.* It was 
on the white home, Kauthafea, that the Buddha left his palace to become an ascetic. 
Legend says that the horse died of grief at being separated from his master and 
was reborn in the Trayastrim^ heaven os the dem Kathagata.* 

The white horse played on important part iu Chinese Buddhism in the following 
manner; ® 

T. Gloaniy. i Bnmouf^ Tatrodvetioa. 

■ The Lora; whltJ.KConling to • c^miLal acnioua. * Fft-LLui. 
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* Tn the year A. D. G3, the Chuiese emperor, Mlogti, had a vision. A man hold¬ 
ing a how and arrow ’ in his hands announced to him the appearance in the world of 
a " Perfect Man He was impressed hy the vision and sent a commisBion of eighteen 
men to go to the west and iind him. 

As the commissioners were on their way they met two men holdbg a white 
horse laden with Ijooks, images, and relics, l^e oommissioners recognbsed the men 
as those they were seeking, and, turning hock with them, brought them to Loyang, 
the residence of the Han emperor, where they were installed in the " White llorse 
Monastery ”, which is the earliest Buddhist sanctuary in China.' * 

The tradition of the w'hite hoi'se also reached Japan, for the lioiWs head in 
Ba-to’s hair must he wdiite to be efficacious. 

It is curious that a white horse (albino, if possible) is always attached to 
important Shinto shrines, and that the Bestoration in abolishing all Buddhist 
symlxtls &om the Shinto temples should have allowed the horse to remain. 

Ba-to Kwan non is represented seate<l. either with the legs looked, or the right 
knee raised in the attitude colled ‘royal ease’. Unlike the other types of Ku'an-non, 
his expression is always angiy and in his forehead is a third eye. The hair stands 
upnght, and protruding &om it is a horse's head, the characteristic mark of this 

(PI. xxxn, fig. c). 

Sometimes there are three heads, one on either side of the central head, each 
face having a different but angiy expression, and above the central head is that of 
a horse (PI. xxxii, fig. d). This form closely resembles one of the manifestations of 
Hayagrfva, 

There are generally eight outstretclied arms, of which five hands hold the same 
symlwls as Hajagriva: wheel, sword, lasso, Ac., and the sixth can be making the 
mm mudra, or holding a symbol. The two normal arms are against the breast, 
the hands forming the Japanese wudrd colled ‘ renge-no-iii which is emblematical 
of the lotus-flow’er all fingers locked except the indexes that point upwards and 
touch at the tips. 

VII. Ayo-f-nw Ktmn-non (San, Cintamani'Cakra). The Nyo-i-rin Kwan-non, called 
'The Omnipotent One’, is a manifestation of Avolokite^vara, seldom found outside 
of Japan. In Tibet, however, there are a few rai'e examples of this non-Tantra form, 
and, with a slight variation, it is also found in China. 

The non-Tantra. form of AvalokiteSvara, tn his tnanifestation of Nyo-i-rin, is 
seated European fashion, with the right foot supported by the left knee. The right 
elbow rests on the right knee, while the head leans on the index, or both the index 
and second finger of the right hand. The left hand rests on the right ankle with the 
palm underneath, and the left foot is supported by a small lotus 

This attitude of the god signifies ' meditating on the best way to save mankind 

In China the divinity, which is found mostly in the Honan, differs from the 
usual Nyo-i-rin in that the head does not usually rest on the right hand, which, 

’ HdyfLgttTi} somctiniee tarri«s a and amw. • II rfEetrtbles the mtuJnf of k'La-dUm-rgyd-po 

' Uojd, Derelepmtnt ttf /n/wMw Budiihitm, or ' Buddba Libtrvtor of Ibt t, Qloetwjr. 
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in that case, holds n ltitus*buil Both slioulders are covered, but the breast i$ bare, 
and he is generally accompanied by two acolytes, who are without aymbols, or 
definite ni«dr« unless in prayer attitude. The group may be under a * bodhi-tree*. 

In Japan, the Nyo-i-dn Kwau-non w either represented with a crown, or with 
the hair drawn up mitre-ahaped, or in different complicated forms, which may be 
ornamented on the top by a moon-crescent, in the centre of which is the dame 
symbol. The upper |iart of the body is bare, with the eiLception of ornaments on 
the breast and arms. Tliie lower limbs are covei'ed by a skirt-shaped drapeiy which 
falls from the waist to the feet, and show's the induence of the Gandhi school in 
its graceful folds. The Horyfijl temple owns a bronze in the traditional pose, as 
well as a Nyoi-rin Kwan-non where tlie head is not supported by the right hand, 
w'liich is in viiarhi mttdrS, In Japan the non-Tantm form never holds a symbol. 

In his Tantra form the Nyo-i-nn Kwan*non is seated in the attitude called 
‘ royal ease' wnth the right knee raised, ivhile the left is bent in the usual position 
of a Buddha, In this form be has six arms. His head rests on his normal right 
hand, and the ellxiw may rest on the right knee, but does not always do so. The 
normal left arm is extended in * charity' mudtii. Of the two arms underneath, the 
right holds the cinfainajrit against Ins breast, while the left, in ‘ teaching' holds 

a lotuS'hud. The third right arm is pendent, holding a rosary, and the third left aim 
is raised, balancing a wheel on the index finger. 

This form is called by the Japanese Cinfuuiani-cuArm, probably on account of the 
two symbols, the magic jewel (ciMfawwfirit) and the wheel which he carries. The 

Tantra form of the Nyo-i-rin does not exist outside of Japan ; but although Tantra, 
his expression is never ferocious, nor lias he the third eye. The umd is often missing, 
and although the lobes of the ears are always long, the featiu'es are more Japanese 
than Indian, and express great calm and intense introspection. 


KOYASU KWAN-NON 
(Holding a child), 

(S.) Ogrm form: (holding a poBiegnirat«). 

llie form of Kwan-non with fiowung garments and a head-drapery, holding the 
child, was unquestionably brought to Japan from India via Central Asia and China ; 
but at virhat epoch it is most difficult to determine. 

If the form was introduced into China by Fa-hian, Hiuen-tsang, or Yi-tsmg, 
it might easily have made its appearance in Japan by the middle of the eighth 
century. In fact, it seems possible that the form was already known there by that 
time, for, according to certain accounts, the Rmpress Komyb, m the year ad 718 
had a vision of Kwan-non holding a child. 

The empj-ess. so the legend runs, was with chdd, and prayers were being said 
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Lif tlie holy shrine of Isi for an easy delivemnce. The empress slept, and in a 
dream she saw Kwamnon at her bedside. She awoke, and the image, holding a ciiild, 
remained and was later enshrined in a three-storied pageda caDod Koyasu-to (child- 
ease), and worshipped as ' Giver and Protector of Children 

According to tradition handed down by Japanese artists, the Empress Ko^my^ 
caused a statue of the Koyasu Kwan-non, holding a child, to be modelled after her 
own image ; and a statue of Kishi-jo-ten (owned by the JoruHji temple, Yamashiro) is 
also claimed to have been modelled after the Empress KOniyo, wlio was celebrated for 
her beauty, both mental and physical. 

The Japanese Buddhist priests place little credence in these accounts ; hut even 
if legendary, the fact remains that tradition has been handed down associating the 
form of Kwan-non holding the child with the eighth century, and in all probability 
with reason. 

It is also claimed by the Japanese Buddhist priests that the forms of Kwan-non 
which seem feminine in aspect ore, in reality, masculine, but are given a female 
appearance to symbolize the qualities of love, compassion, and benevolence, which are 
conceded to be i-ather feminine than masculine. The student of the iconography of 
these gods, however, must look upon the Images of the deities which are 
abhj/emah in aji^eumnce as feminine, although, according to the tenets of Japanese 
Buddhism, the lemale form is only symbolical. 

The Koyasu Kwan-non, ‘ Giver and Protector of Childi'enresembles too closely 
the Chinese ‘ Giver of Sons' as well as the Indian' Giver of Children’ for any doubt 
to exist as to its origin ; and not only was the pacidc form of the Indian goddess 
Uariti adopted by the Japanese (PI. xxxn, dg. 1), but also her demoniacal form ^ as 
ogress, with the Indian sj^mbol, the jwmegranate. These two forms are also foimd in 
Japan, merged in one, that is, tfie Kwan-non holding the child and the 
but the pomegranate may be missing (Pi. xxxii, fig. n). 

The kicki-jo-ktaaf or pomegranate, is the sj^ecial symbol of Kishi-mo-jin, the 
demoniacal form of Koyasu Kwan-non. When she is represented bolding the child 
and the ixmiegranate, or her special symbol alone, she may be either in pacific 
or demoniacal form. If the former, she weans a tbwing garment, a crown, and many 
jewels. If the latter, her hair Is dishevelled and she is portrayed as a terrifying 
demon. 

The Koyasu Kwan-non never holds the pomegranate. The mild form of Kishi- 
mo-jin holdiag the kichi^jo^kwa and the child is represent^ in the Exbeiior Diamond 
section (Vajranubhiva-vritti) in. the Maijdalaof the GarbliadhS-tu of the Shin-gon sect, 
while in the temple paintings of the Ritsuaect, she is placed in the Eating Hells. She 
is especially worshipped in her ogress form by the Nichiren sect, who look upon her 
as Protector of the Saddharma-pundavlka. 


* In Qtloa tbe dctncmb^l wm never 

adopted, nor, judging fmm ih& exciivihtioiiB In 
Chinese Turkostan^ wam it ever pepuJar in CeutTal 
AbIh- 


' In Jjip&ti. howev-Er, Ite ugrE&a form, Kisht-mo- 
jin^ is not lookod upon es s demoniacal fomi of 
Ko^ium Kwft4i-UE^np snd nei lier form is nutbonsied 
in the Japtuicso Buddhifft script itrei. 
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Among the Japanese Imperial treasures there is a small bronze statue wliich, 
ftooording to the inscription on its base, was east in the Ijeginning of the seventh 
century a. d. The bronze is catalogued as a * Sb6 Kwamnon ’ because of the round 
object in its hands which, sjcoording to the mnfra of Avalokita, * Om, wiom padme, 
bflm t ’ might be a magic jewel t 

n>e compiler of the catalogue of the Imperial treasures admits that there 
is no traditional example of a Sho Kwan*noa holding a magic jew’el, when he bases 
his hyjjothesis as to the name of this idol on the fact that the HoryOji temple owns a 
somewhat similar statue with the ciii^aswni on the lotus-throne instead of iu the bauds. 
He also admits that there are ‘ peculiarities’ which may be of' Korean art or due to 
Indian influence 

As the bronze in question,’ although more archaic, resembles in every important 
detail the gilt bronze statue illustrated on PL xxx, it will easily be seen that the 
‘peculiarities ’ are indeed striking if one compares it with the traditional representa¬ 
tion of a Sho Kwan*non. 

The symbol of the Sho Kwan-non is a lotus-bud (or dower), sometimes held in a 
vase. The hands are in ' charity ’ and ‘ teaching ’ wudrfl; the breast and shoulders, 
aside from the ornaments and scarf, are bare, and the lower limbs are covered by a 
full, sku't-shaped gaiment which falls from the waist fo the aniks. 

The bronze figure, on the contrary, is completely covered by a long, complicated 
garment, which fella below the feet almost to the second row of petals of the lotus-throne. 
(In the archaic statue the garment fe longer than in the larger one illustrated in the 
same plate.) 

It is therefore evident that if the statue were standing on a flat surface the gar¬ 
ment would fall on the gi'cund like the long trailing robes which the Japanese court 
ladies have worn, tn the interior, from time immemorial. The fact of the long gar¬ 
ment alone indicates a feminine rather than a masculine divinity. 

The statue in the Imperial treasures w^ears a crown, in which, however, there is 
no small image cf Amitabha which would Indicate the Sho Kwan-non. 

The round object vvhicb is held in the left band might be a magic jewel were it 
not coveied by the right hand. The cinithufi^i, both in the Tibetan form as well as in 
pearl shape, is represented Jlaminf}.* Even If it is not so portrayed, it is widersiood, and 
it would be against all tradition to represent the magic jewrel held in this way. If it is 
not a cift^nni'ant, is it a pomegranate ? There is no other Northern Buddhist symbol 
that is round. If, then, the divinity is feminine and holds a pomegranate, it is 
HaritI, which fact would prove that the worship of the goddess Hariti was introduced 
into Japan as early as the seventh century. 

It is believed by some that tlie form of the goddess holding the child did 
not appear in Japan until the Tokugawa Shegunate (beginning of the seventeenth 
century), when the Roman Catholics were repressed and persecuted. It is claimed 
that the Catholics «iused this form to be made in porcelain, or bronze, in which was 

‘ V. «tn«ll itnage, PJ. xxz. M. Gdotibew, nzo1i« m-ues from tLc flamJng peart 

* Oil a Japaucae temple buiuicr, belonging to held in tiie light hand of Jizo, 
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iiifiert«d a cross, and that they worshipped the Koyaan Kwan-non as the Virion Mary. 
There are examples of these images in the Imprial Museum at Tokyo ; but this does 
not prove that the form of Koyasu Kwan-non did not exist long before that epoch. 

One of the most popular forms of the female Kwan-non is the Byakuye, or the 
■white-robed Kwan-non, which was first brought to Japan firom China in the Ming 
dynasty in the fifteenth century, when Chinese painters, sculptors, and casters came 
to Japan, and enriched the country by more than one masterpiece. 

According to the Butst4H> Zai (the Japanese manual of the Buddhist divinities) 
the Byakuye Kwan-non belongs to the group of thirty-three female Kwan-non, which 
are ail represented with the flowing garments and either a crown or the head 
drapery of the Indian goddess. Several of the thirty-three Kwan-non indicate, either 
by their names or by their representations, events in the legends of l^iiao-chen 
(v. legend), while others refer to the Chinese goddess Kwan-yin. 


The Byakuye Kwan-non (sixth) 
(white-robed). 


The Yen-Kwo Kwan-non (fourtlr) 
(sitting in bright rays), 

The Gyo*mn K'svan-non (tenth) (fish- 
basket), PI. XXXI. 

Tire Byflzu Kwan-non (second) 
(Dragon-head), 

The Anoku Kwan-non (twentieth) 
(protects against aquatic demons). 

The seventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
Kwan-non are represented on a 
lotus-flower, a lotua-petal, and a 
lotus-leaf on the sea. 

The Ruri Kwan-non (tw'cnty-third) 
holds a round object. 

The Y3iyQKwan-non (first) (willow). 

The eleventh Kwan-non holds a 
willow branch and the fourteenth 
has a vase at her side in which is 
a willow branch. 

The Haye K'wan-non (twenty-second) 
(clothed in leaves). 


When, at the command of the Buddha, Miao- 
chen retired to the island of P'u-to to medi¬ 
tate, she clothed herself in white, 

* White-robed ’ is also one of the titles of 
the Chinese Kwan*yin. 

When the father of Miao-Cben ordered her to 
be decapitated, * a light breaking forth, 
surrounded Miao-Chen.' 

When Miao-Chen saw that the son of the 
Dragon King of the Sea (who had taken 
the form of a fish) had been caught by a 
fisherman and was to be sold, she sent her 
acolyte, Chen-Tsai, to buy the fish and set 
it at liberty. 

Miao-Chen was mii'acu lously carried across the 
sea to the island of P'u-to on a lotus-flower. 


The Dragon King of the Sea sent Miao-Chen 
a luminous pearl. The Buddha gave her a 
peach to secure her immortality. 

The willow is the special symbol of the 
Chinese goddess K^van-yin, with which she 
is believed to sprinkle about her the Nectar 
of Life, 

The images of K wan-yin sent to the temples 
and monasteries of Fu-to by the Emperor 
K’ang-hsi were clothed in leaves. 
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In fact, the forme of the thirty'three female RwaQ'iion show Chinese infiuence, 
and \rere possibly introduced into Japan at the same time as the Byakuje Kwati'tion 
by the Chiueaa artists, in the fifteenth century. Some of these forms, however, are 
not authonzed by the Jai>ane3e Buddhist scriptui^. 

The Japanese Buddhist priests do not look upon the Bulm^ Zui as an absolute 
authority on Japanese Buddhism; but until another manual is compiled, the Western 
student must contmue to refer to this Japanese nmnual of Buddhist divinities, 
especially as, in so many respects, it has been found to be perfectly reliable. 

No satisfiwtory conclusion, however, has yet been arrived at in regrnd to the 
Eoyasu Kwan-non, nor the Chinese Kwan-yin, Bung-tso. Tlie dominant questions 
still remain unanswered ; When did these forms first make their appearance in their 
respective countries ? la the Chinese princess and saint, Miao-Cheu, their legendary 
ancestress T 

Until these two questions have been satisfactorily answered, every hypothesis 
is of value in that it may contain the germ of enlightenment iii regard to one of the 
most interesting Buddliist manifestations, the goddess Kwan*flhi'yin. 


VlSVAPANI phyani-Bodhisattva) 

Vidva pani. 

(Double-thunderbolt holder). 

Sjnnbol: n'/Ri'Wi/ni (dooblv thnodei-bolt). Dtyiiti-BudhiwUm: Viivapi^i, 

Fifth Dhj^-Baddlw i AmoglmaiddhB. KAiiuslii-Buddba! Maitrey^- 


The Dhy^i-Bodhisattva Vi^vapiLm is very obscure. One seldom finds representa¬ 
tions of the god either in bronzes or paintings. He is seated, dressed in all the 
Bodbisatt'ia ornaments, his left hand Ijpng on his lap, palm turned upward ; and 
the right hand, in charity tnudra, holds his symbol, the double thunderbolt,^ 

^ Vifivapapi is believed to be in contemplation before the Adi-Buddha. while 
waiting for the fifth cycle, when he will create the fifth world, to which Maitreya wiU 
come as Manushi-Buddba. 


" V. Piicder, Dot Pattihim da Tftehattglteho Ifultiitu, iii 81. 
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AKASaGARBHA (Dhyaiii-Bodhisattva) 

(Essence of the Void Space above). ^ 

(T.) ftam-mk’ay (iho nifttris of tU »ky). Muart: titaria {srgiutteut). 

(M.) oqtari/hui in }inij€n (Ibc «tM&ce of tJw Leaven). «»rti (eLftritj). 

(C.) (it s mi Symbol: (eud). 

Aka^agarbha, whose essence is ether, is one of the group of e^ht Bodhi- 
sattva. He is usually standing, with his hands in miarka and t>am mudra, in which 
case his special symbol, the sun, is supported by a lotus at his right shoulder, whUe at 
his left is a lotus-flower supporting a book, the symbol carried by four Bodhisattva of 
this gi'oup. 

According to Pander's Fanthmn, he is seated, his legs loosely locked. His 
light hand holds the stem of a flower which is not a lotus, nor is there a disc rising 
from it as indicated by the text,* The left hand fonus ahM^ (protection) nmdra. But 
in the work of Oldenburg,* Akalagwbha is represented with a white lotus supporting 
the sun in his right hand; the left hand forms * charity ' «u«?rif. 

In the reproduction in the kundml G&d$<if sNar-t*an he is repi^esented seated, 
holding in his left hand the stem of a lotus, from which springs a swoid.* Both hands 
seem to be in vitarka ntudril. In this form he resembles iMafiJuIrT, 

In both China and Japan he is repiesented practically in the same way. He 
is standing, a gi^aceful diapery falls from bis waist, and a long nanovr scai'f is 
w’ound loosely aixiund the body from the left shoulder to the right hip. Tlio 
breast and the right shoulder are baie, and the hair is drawn up in a sfffpft-shaped 
usJnusha like Maitreya, If there is a crown, a sfffj)rt-sha]}ed ornament is in the central 
leaf of the five-leaved crown. There are no symbols, but the left hand fonns the 
* triangular pose ' (all fingers extended with the ti]>s of the thumb and index touching, 
forming a triangle—see vitarkn), and the right is in vara (charity) wm/irtL The features 
are Indian, with long-lobed ears, and he has the flriift. 

* E. Iteuiaon Voea- * No. 1, Stttctie» o/ Iwwffti of Af Aree hundrtd 

Memoir* of tbo Aaiutic Society of Beogol. JtiuWtiti dtviniiift, ic. 

* p. 7Pp illnst. ISO. ‘ OrOnwedel, du p. 143. 


|HI 
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THE DHYANI-BODHISATTVA 


KSHITTG AJ{ EH A (Dhy rmi-Bod h isat t va) 
(Matrix of the Earth), 


(T.) (the mntrix of the earthy. 

(M.) jfAaJaf-wn (tlie euenoe of the eartli). 

(C.) (i^ ^ ^ g^), 

(J,) 1 / 150 , 


M(idr&; rtVunlxt (iirguaieiit), 

S/mbols : (itXAgic jewel). 

khaMhara (nljirm sta^. 


Ksliitigarbha belongs to the group of eight Bodhisattva, and is, according to 
Beal, the great ‘Enith Bodhisattva’, invoked by Buddha to bear witness that he 
resisted the temptation of ^^a.raJ god of Evil,* 

Tlie name of Kshitigarbha often appears in the ceremonies of initiation to the 
Northern Buddhist priesthood, and he is believed to be the Bodhisattva of the 
Mysteries of the Eart h, 

Ksliitigarbha, unlike Ti-tsang in China, or Jizo in Japan, seems in no i^'ay con¬ 
nected with the infem^ regions, although he is considered in both countries to 
their Indian manifestation. In Tibet the ' Over-Lortl of Hell' is Yaina, while in China 
Yama holds a subordinate position under Ti-tsang, who is ‘ Over-Lord of Hell *. In 
Japan Jiz5, while looked upon as incarnation of Ti-tsang (and Kshitlgarbha), holds a 
subordinate position, and Emma-O is ‘ Over-Lord of Hell 

Brrt although Eshitigai-bha, Ti-tsang, and Jiao hold different posts in their 
respective countries, the three manifestations have this in common, that they are 
lielieved to have made a vow to do the work of saving aU creatures from bell during 
the interim of the death of ^ya-muni and the advent of Maltreya, 

In Tibet statues of Eshitigarbha are r-are and are seldom found outside of 
the group of‘eight Bodhisattva', where he is represented, like ail the other Dhyani- 
Bodhisattva, with the thirteen ornaments, and is standing with his right Imnd in 
■ argument, whrle bis left li^d hia in ‘ charity ’ mudrfi. His symbol, the magic jewel, 
genemlly in shape of a ftaming pearl,* is supjxjrted by a lotus-flower on a level with 

UB right shoulder. There is sometimes a bwk supported by a lotus-flower at his left 
shoulder. 


Kshitigarbha may al^ be i-epresented seated, holding an alarm staff in bis two 
^ five4eaved crown, in mh leaf of which is the representation 

V !li. ckotlpan cro^vn is only worn by the 

Northera Buddhist priests and never by the gods; but this bronae is undoubtedly 
therepr^ntation ofagod, for the i)crsonage is seatetl on the lotus-flower, and the 
alarm staff has six loose rings, which number indicates a Bodhisattva. As Kshitigarbha is 


' AecefidingtQ the usual Bu^tlJuelIrgend,Baddha 

iavoked the oartli goddeot PHthivi ur SthlTaiS. 

* V. gnou]! of eight Bodhisuttva iu the MuHemu 


lilr ValkcrlnuuJe. Berlin, md illustration, Oldgu- 
burg, Jtmtiita, 4re, (BulJ. Musta rierre-Ie-Qniiil). 
Str PeturHbuTg, 190E>. 



KSHITIGARBHA 


ni 

especially woi^shipped by those entering the Northern Buddhist priesthood, it may he 
that he is adored by them in this special fomi. 

Among the temple banners discovered by Sir Aui^el Stein in Chinese Tui'ke- 
stan, and now in the British Museum, are some very beautiful paintings of Ksbiti- 
gai'bba^ He is either repr^ented seated, holding the alarm staff in his right hand 
and the flaming pearl in his left, or standing, with one foot on a yellow and the 
other on a white lotus, holding the flaming pearl in his right hand. In almost all the 
temple batmei's from the Khotan his head is enveloped in a turban-shaped head-dress 
with the ends Mbng over the shoulders. 

Kahitigarbha is also represented as Master of the Six Worlds of Desire, which is 
a very popular form of repi'osenting the god in Japan in temple pictures. He is 
surrounded by: 

1. A Bodbisattva, symbolizing the heaven of the gods. 

2. A man, symbolLsing the world of men. 

3. A horse and an ox, symbolizing the world of animals, 

4. A demon armed with a pitchfork, symbolizing the heds. 

5. An asura, repi'esentiug the world of asui-as. 

6. A preta, lepresetiting the world of spectres. 

A temple picture representing this subject was found by Sir Aurel Stein in 
Cliinese Turkestan, proving that the form of Kahitigarbha witli hla alarm stafi' and 
as 'Master of the Six Worlds of Desire’ was brought into Ja^ian from Centi'ai Asia. 

Ill Japan ho may wear a crown, and be represented carrying a lotus-fliower in iiis 
left hand. The right either holds the magic jewel, or is In mystic : the fingers 

are all extended upwards, and the thumb bent inwards touching the jialm, a mmhu 
which the Japanese call ' semuiIt seems to be a corruption of the mudrii. 

His usual form, however, in Japan, is bis manifestation, Jisso. 


T>1 E UHVANI-HODlIfSATTVA 


!)*2 


TI*TSAN G (Dhyuiii-Bodliisattva) 

(Over-Lord of Hell). 

Chinese manifestation of Kshitignrbha. 

Syniliols: A'Ao^/rAtrra (nlarm (ipagte 


Before the god Ti-tsang became a Dhyiliii-Bodhieattva and ' Deliverer fiem Hell 
he was, according to the Ti-tsfing sutm, a Brahman maiden, and bis legend runs 
as follows: There was once a Brahman maiden whose mother died slandering 
the ‘Three TiTeasmns' (Buddlm, Dharma, Sahgha), and to save her parent from 
the tonnents of the damned, alio made rlaily oflerings before the image of an anelent 
Buddha, imploring his help. One day ahe heard a voice telling her to return home 
and meditate on tlie name of Buddha. She did so, and while in deep meditation her 
soul visited the outposts of Hell, where she met the Demon-Dr^on, who informed her 
that through her prayem and pious offerings her mother liad ali*eady been released 
from Hell. Her heai't was so touched by all the suffering souls she saw Btill in 
Hell, that she vowed through Innumerable ha\pas to perform acts of merit to release 
them. 

In this same safm Buddha announces to Manjn^ri that the Brahman maiden 
has liecome a Bodhisattva through her acts of merit and that her name, as such, 
is *Ti-tsang'. Thus the Brahman maiden became a masculine divinity and 'Over 
Lord of Hell *. 

Although Ti-tsang is the Begont of Hell, he does not judge the souls but, 
according to Edklna, ‘opens a jiath for self-reformation and pardon of sins*. He 
seeks to save mankind from the punishments inflicted on them by the ten Judges 
or Kings of Hell. 

Ti-tsang is sometimes reprinted surrounded by the ten Kings of Hell, of 
which the fifth, Yen-lo-wang, is the Chinese manifestation of the Indian god of 
Death, \ama. The ten kings ai« always represented standing when in his presence, 

li-tsang may be represented standing or sitting, and always as a round-faced, 
Imnevolent p^on, carrying his special symbol, the alarm staff, topped by loose 
rings, in his right hand, and the magic jewel in his left. 

W omen who have ugly faces pray to him and believe that, if they are devout 
enough, they w'ill lie born for a million knlpas with beautiful countenances. 

His place of pilgrimage is at Chin-hua-shan, on a mountain crater, where a 
pagoda, ornamented with images of Ti-tsang and dedicated to him, soare above the 
monasteries and temples that cluster about it, and forin.s a pious landmark from 
tJie plains below. 

’ Carried by meiidieaiit Bnddiiiet uoulcii to' wiini (1VaddeU> y. Khaiiltttra. 
off email aaimols lost tliey bo trod u[>oii aod killed' * 








JIZO (Dhyiilii-Bodhisattva) 
Japai^a MaTiifeatafcion of Kabitigarbhii. 

S^rmbol: tiainijo * tapped with lontie metal rings). 


Jizo ifi tbe ‘Compassionate Buddhist Helper' of those wbo ore in trouble and 
of women desiiiiig maternity, in which latter case lie is called Koyasu Jizo. He is 
iiJbo the patron god of travellers, and, as such, his image is often seen used as a 
signpost on the highways. Stones are sometimes heaped about his statues by 
bereaved parents, who believe that Jizb will ' relieve the labours of the young, set by 
the hag Sho-ziiko-no-haba, to perform the endleas task of piling up atones on the 
hanks of the Sai-no-Kaw'ara, the Buddhist styx * (Satow). 

The position of Jizo In Hell does not seem to be so closely defined in Japanese 
Buddhism as his manifesfatioii in China. During the Kamakum period Jizo was 
believed to he an incarnation of Yania-raja, king of Hell, the idea probably coming 
from China ; but he has never lieen confounded, however, with Emraa-O, ' Over-Lord 
of Hell’. 

Ji^ is worshipped us Master of tlie Six Worlds of Deske. In this form he is 
onlj represented in paintings, and is surrounded by a Boddhisattv^a, a man, a horse 
and an ox, a demon, an asura, and pi'eia, thus symbolizing the Si.v Worlds of Desire. 

The Xendai sect worship a group of six Jizos, or ' Compassionate Helpers wliich 
nmy coiTespond to the ‘ feix Muni pi'esidents of the six worlds of rebii'th of 
Northern Buddh ism. Tlii-ee of these Jiss&s have the title of ‘ King of Hell 

Legend recounts that a certain holy monk went to visit Emma-0, King of Hell, 
and saw Jizo sitting among the damned, in the lowest of the hells, undergoing tor¬ 
ments for the sins of mankind {Satow). This, however, would not be incompatible 
with his being king of Hell, for Yarna, the Tibetan king of Hell, undergoes the same 
torments as his subjects. 

JjzO is usually represented as a shaven priest with a benevolent countenance, 
sitting or standing,* He wears the monastic robe, and, although a Bodhisattva, lias 
no oniaments, but may wear a crown. In his right hand he carries his distinctive 
symbol, the sJiakttjo, an alann staff topped by six metal rings, which represent hia 
vow to save all who follow the Six-Fold Path. In his right hand be may carry the 
magic jewel, a iMMary, or a Kongo flag. He is sometimes represented without the 
shakujo, but rai'cly, 

' Sou. K/talifAafa ; r. Glouarj. 


' V. PJ. xxxni, %s. <t, cf. 
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THE DHYANI-BODHISATTVA 


SARVANiVARANA-VISHKAMBHIN (Dhyitoi-Bodhisattv.) 

(The Etfacer of all StatUB).’ 


(T^ tjfrih-pa rnam-ttt {he who molccs tlje ^hoe of 

(M.) iiiitger^ujin arilsUqii {Uw olcRiicr of moral 
*potl|), 

(C.) Ig 


(J,) (reDiavji]g^cavcrIag-obatiu!le]b 

Mudjrlt ^ t^^arAa (wgimicat). 

warn (ehirity), 

Symbol: cai^lra (rnMn). 

Colour: wliUe. 


mpnir ^ Bodhiaattva S«n'anlvamiia-vishkafl.bhiii h 

mentioned ^ holding convention with Gautama Buddha, during which he expresses 
the desii^ to see the wonderful form of AvalokitofivaraL Thei-Hiinnn <5-1- 
aeiiils him to Benares, where Avalokita miracnlously appeals to the Vishl^ri"”' 
who ew after • enumeretes the qualities of this divine^o ^ Vishkmubh.n. 

Bi.ddlkl’t‘“1“" “S'** Bodhiaattva found in the Jforthorn 

^If ihe ^rT “«i » “J-nW •Wnh ie also canfed by 

According to Pander," he may hold the sun. but the disc is more probably meant 

grour'rile ^ ™• a““*■ ofthh 

S P- iJOahifiattva is ^a.t^ with le^ closelv Tho k i ■ 

rmtr"’ ^ ■-“ - t. t‘.ett:: 

Ae»l vi° M Liberetor of the Serpenla and Maitreva 

*1" i’o “oy told a aiaMauiii and an anibroeia cup. ^ ' 

' iUu,. 149, 

oulitty, Mmoin of the Aaialic Sbdetv of Jg^iioAl ft cl. 

• Bornouf, Introdueitaft, p. 201 ' ^ k ♦ never eamoa tbe nHwo^creacent, 

• OMeobntj, m. (jf.iAllw s aotaos 1 ?“ i“ SnoArit Qua. ligai. 
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FOEMS OF MA^JU^RI 


Human 

form. 


I. With 
sword and 
book. 


11. With 
blue lotus. 


II. Tantm forms. 


Table IX 

I. White (symbols on lotus sup¬ 
ports) ; vifarka mudrfi. 

IL YeUow (symbols on lotus sup 
ports); (niamutcakmmudrai 
seated on a liou. 

III. Yellow (swoid held in the. 
hand); may be dmiianmla. 

I. Yellow (attitude * royal ease’); 
on lion throne. 

II. Yellow {dhartmcakm mudrii); 
leg pendent; on lion or 
lion throne. 

ITT. Yellow (dAflraiwcflA'nj ww/ziS); 
legs locked; seated on a 
lion. 


M 


HI. With 

sword and 
ulpal. 


IV. White {dkyano, mudrrl); from | 
sSilhana. I 

V. White {mnt tnudrii) ; legs I 
locked; from siiditam. J 

I, Black or dark blue (kneeling, ^ 
third eye). t 

I. Yellow (one head, four arms); i 
symbols; lotus, book, bow r 
and arrow. ^ 

II, Yellow (one head, four to six 1 
arms) from sddkana. I 

f a. Three beads, six ) 
aims* J 

b. Three or fom' \ 
heads, six or [ 

eight arms, f 

IV, Dharmapaln form, 

V. Archaic form with ialii. 


HI. Three or 
four heads. 




I. Mafijugosha. 

II. SimbanMa- 
Manjugosha. 


in. Alaflju^n. 

rV. Mahfi.i’iljaUla- 
MaujuSrL 

V. Mauju^rf. 


VI. Simhanida- 
Mafiju^n. 

VII. Dharma^nka- 
samadhi- 
Mauju^i. 

VIII. Siddbai-kftvini- 
Mailjugrl. 

X. Maiiju^iri. 

XL Maiijufiri 

JaHanasaltva. 

Xll. Vajranaga. 

XITI. Mafijuvojra. 

XIV, Dharmadbatu- 
vsgi4vam. 

XV. YamuJitaka. 
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FORMS OF MAiJfJU^Rl 


MASJUS^RI ’ (Dhyam-Bodhisattm) 
(God of Transcendent Wisdom). 


(T.) (pieaaing Rplendoor). 

(IT.) 

(C.) ('^^m ^Ij). 

(J.) Mimju, 

lludri; dfutrmtieakra (turning tlig Wltnl of tlie 
Law), 


Sfmbob: khaif!i<t 

puiiftrta (book—tbe Prajb£[iifi.r*tii]tji}. 
w(jxi(a (blu« lotiia). 

Coloui'; anfiroa or whito, red or black. 

Vjibana (aupport): lion. 

^kti: SainETiiti. 

Different namea; Ma£^iigofiha, Kuniira,VBji£rara,&e. 


MaS.TUSRT, ]jerBonifiqRtion of Transcendent ^Visdom, is the Gust Bodhisattva men¬ 
tioned in the Euddlilst scriptui'es, and as such his name frequently oocurs in the 
• Lotus of the Good Law ’ in connexion with ^akja-tnuni. In the Nclrnas(ifi0iii he is 
called ‘ Adi-Buddha \ ivhile in some of the siitms ho is referred to a'a an historical 
character. 

According to Chinese Buddhism, the Bodhisattva Mailju&n was informed by 
Gautama Buddha that it was his duty to turn the Wheel of the Law for the salvation 
of the Chinese, and the place chosen for the manifestation was Paficaiiiaha (moun¬ 
tain of five peaks) in the Shan-si province. Legend relates tliat tbe five peaks of five 
diffei-ent colours were once upon a time of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and 
lapis lazuU, that a flower gi'ew on each peak of its especial colour, and that ft different 
shaped jsagoda was on the summit of each peak. 

When the time came for the manifestation of Manju^ri, Gautama Buddha caused 
a golden ray to buret fiv>m his forehead. It pieiced a^iwiftw-tree which grew fiom the 
foundation of the mountain FancaSTrsha, A lotus sprang from the tree, and ' from 
the interior of the flower was Iwrn the prince of sages, Arya ManjuSri. His colour 
was yellow; he had one face and two arms; in tbe right baud he brandished the 
swoid of Wisdom ; in his left lie carried a book on a lotus of Utpala; he was 
endowed with the superior m;d iuferioi' marks of beauty : he was covered with 
many ornaments, and he was resplendent.’ ^ Thus he was bom without father untl 
mother, and ' free from the |>ol!utlon of the common world 

But he is also referred to os being mortal. It is recorded in the Chinese 
Buddhist books that the actidty of Mailju4i-r, in tbe firet century, at W'u-t’ai-shan 
(mountain of five peaks), was biouglit to the attention of tbe Empei-or Ming-ti, while, 
according to the Buddhist writer Yi-tsing, it was popularly believed in India in the 
seventh century that Maiijufiri was at that time teaching tbe doctrine in China.* 

’ jrB&ju-erf. jl/bnjit, according toccrtamaatlwrl- ' Aeconling to Hodgson, 

lies, miiy pcBBtblj be n Tokbnriin word eornepoDil- . > Orltiiwedel, p. 130, 

iug to tbe Sonakrit word AwiHdra (Iieretlitory prinn), * Foueber, femeijrttpfiie (tovddhiqut, p. 111. 
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the it « related that Mailjii4i‘i left Mount Paucalireha to 

visit the shnne of SvayanibhQ (Idi-Buiidha), which was on a mountain near the Lake 
Kalihm^ * He lound the lake fiUed with atiuatic monsters and the temple 
inaecesible. He therefore 'opened, with his swoi-d. manj valleys on the southern 
Side of the lake , . * the waters of the lake nished through the opening, leaving 
diy land at the bottom and this was Nepal ^ 

He is believed hy some to have been the founder of cjvilijsation in Nepal Bv 
others to hav-e been a ' Wanderer ’ (mendicant Buddhist priest) who carried Buddhism 
into iMepal. He is also supposed either to have been, or to have manifested himself as 
the prime minister^ of the Tibetan king. Siong-taarnGampo. who was sent to India 
in the seventh century to study the Buddhist scriptures. It is also believed that 
MaujuSn may have been originally the deified hero of one of the Noithom Chinese 
trit^, Mitm claims that he wrote the Smyambha-pumm in the tenth century. Both 
Fadmasambhava and Tson^ka-pa ai'e said to have been his incarnations. 

The first day of the y^ is dedicated to MaftjuIrL He is looked upon by certain 
^ts as the ^^of ^icultuie. by others as the Celestial Aichitect, and Ls beheved 
to have mspi^d with ns divine intelligence, those who have been active in the 

r^oKW* f ^ ^ of Science, and swings his 

s^vordol Wisdom with its flaming point to dissipate the darkness among men, to deave 

the clouds of Ignoi-ance. The Chinese say that when he pi’eaches the Law eveiy 
demon is subjugated, and eveiy enor that might deceive man is dissimted. He is 
an extremely impnJar deity in all the Northern Buddhist countries, and one often 
sees Ills image in magic paintings, charms, and vmndala. 

DI'Vani-BodWMttm, «iij i, tlieirfore 

ZTIf AUK is; ‘’"•'“i or„»ment.K He ™ay l.ave a „ndl 

irr “ l>"> cro'v". and l.i» i«S.>7e*a ie sometiiiiee qrnaraented at the 

top by a flaming pear n.e U genemJly on his forelmad, and, if painted, 
his colour 18 usually yellow, Init may also be white, red, or black. 

Mailjuiri or Jfafljug^ha, as ho is frequently called in the sditfmm, has two dis- , 

tmettyp^: one with the sword and book, which is his more usual form, and the ^ 

other with the or blue lotus* 

The swoi'd symbohiseK the clearing asunder (dksipating) of the clouds of Igno¬ 
rance; the book ‘ IS the PniJuaparnMim, Treatise on Transcendent Wisdom. U is 
represented in the usual form of the Nepalese book, which is made of palm-leaves, ent 
long and nanow, the manuscripts being placed between two pieces of flat wood, 
t^be whole bound together by a string. The book may be held in the Imnd of MafSiuSri , 
flalilig pelrl*^*^^'^**^ supjjorted by an utpata, and sui-mouutmg it is sometimes a 

The representation of MaBjugri with the sword aiul book has sei erel variations. 

' Mill*, BttdMiM Liitmture, p. 249 . 

V. alw HodgBoii, TAt Zciw^iki^, hfitraiHnr, and 
of Xtfol amd Tibtt, p. 1 IB. 

* V. Ncpiilese temple painting, BiblioH,«quc de 


im 


IMiistirqt de Fi-ance* Xa V* 

* pNstaka ■ T. Glospary, 

* CUUAmani ; t, Oloiiirv, 
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FORMS OF MASJUSrI 




1. He is seated with the legs locked; the right aim is lifted bmndishiiig the 
sword; the left hand holds the book on his lap.' 

2. Like the above, esoept that the book is supjjorted by a lotiis'flow’er at his left 
shoulder. The stem of the lotus is held in the left hand in intarka mutbil. Tins form 
may be on a lion, 

3. Both the sword and book lire supported by lotiiB-flowei-s; the ^ems ai'e held 
by the hands ; the right hand is in r«jn fnmitn, the left in t^iturkti. He is whit« and 
is usunlly called Mutijuffosha, When this form is standing, it belongs to the group 
of eight Bodhisnttva. 

4. Like the above, except that the hands are in dlutmuictikm viudm ; the left leg 
is pendent; the deity is usually seated on a lion or lion thixme. 

The above fonus of MnfijufSri are more commonly found in bromses, whQe the forms 
with the blue lotus ai'e oftenest seen in paintings and sculptuie. 

The repi'esentation of the blue lotus diffei-a from the pink in that the petals are 
closed, elongated in form, and 1 ) 1 * 6861116(1 in profile. tSometimes the firet row of outside 
petals is turned back, but tlie centie of the utpala is always hidden by tlie petals. 

There are various foi nis of Mafijulrl holding the blue lotus, which symboliises the 
teachings of Buddlia: 

1. MaMraiiiliIa-?[niijnirt. He is seated, as his name indicates, in the attitude 
called ' royal easewith the right knee lifted, over which hangs the right ai-m; the 
left leg is l)ent ; the left hand, holding tlie stem of the ttipaitt (which is on a level with 
the left shoulder), leans on the lion throne or on the l)nck of the lion support. 
If painted, he is yellow. Several I’ery fine examples of this form were found In 
the Magatllia, and one of them, seated on a Hon, reverses the above attitude, the left 
knee being lifted.* Maliarijalila-Mafljufii'I, when seated on a lion, closely resembles 
the Simhanada-LokeiSvai'a, but the latter may he identified eithei' by the antelope skin 
over his left shoulder (Pi, xxxv, fig, (/) or by a trident,* while the Mafijufiri has no 
distinguishing mark besides the blue lotus, not even the swoixl, which, in the nepresem 
tatlons of the Simhanrida-Loke^vara, usually rises fiom the lotua-flower. If painted, 
they aio easily identified, for the llahariljalila-Mafiju^ri is yellow on a blue lion, while 
the LokeAvara is white on a white lion. 

2. He is seated witli legs closely locked, or, if on a lion or a lion threne, with the 
right leg pendent. The hands are In fiJiartmcakni (teaching) madiTi., with the stem of 
the ir/pn/ff, which is on a level with his left shoulder, wound areund the left arm above 
the elbow. If painted, he is yellow. 

3. Maujurirl may W seated on the lion throne with tlie left leg pendent; the 
hands are in tiftfirtnaad'm nindnl and the utpida is at the left shoulder. His colour 
is yellow, 

4. Like the above, except that the legs are locked and he is seated on a Hon. 

' Ih the book j» sometlmee held nt the p. 115, 

hrniiit. t Fonclier, leono^rafthii hovaldhiipiet Phrtie i), 

* Ah Foucber, feonggrtiphtr boitddhiq^ffi, illua„ p. 33, 
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5, He is seated a*ith the legs locked ; the hands ate in dhytmt, mudni. Tlilstbrm 
is white, and is called DhurmaiankitrSamSdhuMaTijiiirl. 

6 , Like the above, excejit that the right hand is in attu mudtii, and the left holds 
the stem of the lotos. He is also white and is called SUUlhai'Kmlni. 

MailjuSr! may have only the sword and ut^nh, and be sitting, standing, or kneeling 
on one kneeJ The right ami, which is lifted, holds the sword, and around the left arm 
is wound the stem of the lotus. If painted, in this fonn, he is black, and has 
the third eye. 

There ai'e various other foims of MaitJuSri i 

Maujtmtfm is a form of Manjuiri represented with his Both have tbi'ee hea^U 

(the centre liead is red ; the one to the right, blue: to the left, white). Symbols; 
two a swoid and lotus, bow and arrow. The yah is ml and the yim 

is ])ink. 

Vajmnftya Mafiju&rl is standing and may have four or six arms. Symbols: sword, 
ttiyala (or book), bow, arrow ; if six aims, with a mirror and bmnch of aioka as 
well. If painted, he is yellow. 

Dhmmdhatu MaiijaSrl is seated. He has four heads: centre, white j to right, saffian; 
to left, reddish yellow; behind, rose. He has eight arms; tlie normal arms 
ai’e ill ' teaching' ; the six othere hold sword, book, bow and arrow, &c, 

Mtinjukri, archaic fot'tn (see illustration, PI. xxxv, fig. &). He is ivith his iakti, whom 
he holds on his knee in the ai-chaic fashion, instep of in the attitude yah-ymi. 
He has five heads, the fifth being above the central one, and eight arms, with 
four holding swords and the othere books. He may also hold the sword and 
lotus with various other symbols (PI xix, fig.c). 

Manjusii Is one of the ‘ eight Tenible Ones ' in his Dharmapala fonn of Yaman- 
taka. His head, yellow in colour and with a slightly ii-ritated expression, is usually 
above the head between the horns of the Bhaituva form of Yamuntaka fPl. lit 
figs, c and d). ' 

In China as ' Wenshu’, and in Japan as 'Monju’, Maiiju^ri is seldom worshipped, 
except in a triad with Amltabha and ^amantabhadta. He is represented in both 
countries seated on a lion and holding a sword (PI. xri, fig.fi, and PJ. xxxiv, fig, <?). 

The monastery of Wu-tai in the Shan-si province is one of the most holy places 
of pilgi'iinages in China, and MaGjuiii Is worshipped there by the Mongols as well as 
by the Chinese. 


' Y, PI, 1.1111, %, If. 
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THE DIIYANI-BODHISArrVA 


MAHASTHAXAPIIAPTA (Dbyiiii-Bodhisattva) 
(He that has obtained gi'eat 

(0.) ra-i<AiiA-(AiA ^ Muilrii vrtdrAa ((trguncul). 

(J.) or Dai-agi^M. vem (cbtrity). 


Mahasthanaprapta is believed to be the deification of Maudgalyayana, * the right- 
hand disciple of Gatitama^ and although be is a Dhylini-Bodhisattva, he does not 
belong to either the group of five or of eiglit Dbyani-Bodhisattva, He is mentioned 
with Avalokite^vara in the Lotus of the Good Law as well as in the SitkhSmU-t^M, 
which dated from the first century a, d., but MahasthSna does not seem to have been 
represented in either jmintingsor bion^s In Nepal or Tibet. 

In China, however, one frequently finds him in a triad at the right of Omd-to Fo 
(Amitabha), with K wan-yin (Avalokite^vara) at the left, which is the place of honour 
in China. 

In Japan he is looked upon as the manifestation of the wisdom of Amida.* One 
finds him in a triad with Amida and Kwan-non, or worshipped alone. There is a statue 
of Mahasthiiiiapmpta at the Zen-ko-ji temple, said to have been made by ^^ya-muni 
from gold found at the foot ol'a Beiruri-tiee on the south side of Mount Meru (Satow). 


TRAILOKYA-VIJAYA * 

(Subduer of the Three Worlds). 

(C.) (ff^ H SjTDbolet ve^ni (tbimderbaU), 

(.T,) sha^ (bell). 

MiidtAi eeyrw-Afijjt'Afim. Cobar: bine. 


In the !l^nilokij<i-vijaya sTidhattu, translated Into French by M. A. Foucher,* there 
is the following deseription of this divinity about whom very little Is as yet known: 
On a sun (red platform) freiu the blue syllable ' HUm I ’ w^as horn the lord Traiiokya- 
vljaya; he is blue, vrith four faces and eight arms ; his firet face expresses amoreus 
fury; that at the right, anger; that at the left, disgust; the face at the back, 

(coiDfjDcrror). V. Laim, 

* lanOtfrnjAu huaJdhiqtu, Fartic u, p. SB, lUiis,, 
p. 30. 


' Orilnwedel, Buddhiai Ari, p. 203 . 

* y, Amida. 

* Trai (<ri, thr««;), {lota, world), vijatfu 
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heroism j in his two (original) haiicls aj-e the bell and thunderbolt ; be makes on his 
breast the gesture ealled ; his three hands at the right hold (beginiung 

at the top) a swonl, elephant-goad, and an arrow ; the hands at the left cai'iy (begui- 
ning from below) the bow, lasso, and a disc : he is upright, stepping to the right 
on the breast of Parvati ; among other ornamenta, he wears a garland made of 
little images of Buddha.’ 

In the courtyard of the BiaJiinan convent at Bodh'-Gaya there is the statue of 
a divinity which ooiresponds with this description in every* pavticulai*, except the 
minor detail of the bow and arrow being held in different hands in the statue from 
the description ui the sudham^ 

Tiailokya-vijaya (GoH 3 an*i 5 e) is worahipped in Japan as one of the Hve Devaa who 
ai'e called myO-fi («hjA« deva). He is believed to wage war against and conquer the evil 
spirits who pretend to have created the Universe, and to be Protectors of the Three 
Worlds, and who seek to upset the law-s of Karma. He is repi-^nted making the 
jHwdfw of anger ((^5 FihIg) with both Irands, and the uTists are crossed to indicate 
intensity of anger. 

In the Vajradhatu there is a magic circle of nine asBemblies. The eighth 
assembly is called Trailokya-vijaya-karraa, or the * threo-world-subduingaction* 
assembly’. Nanjio writes* that 'it shows the state of Maha-krodha-kilya {greab 
anger-body) manifested by Vajmsattm * to destroy the enemies of the three worlds *. 
Again, in the ninth assembly, there is reference to Vaji*asattva. ' It shows the state 
of the form of Samaya or argument * of Vajrasattva ipJto holds iJt€ how nnd firrow?. 
We see from this that in Japan Vajrasattva is the Sabiluer of the Three lV(n‘Ms ; firet, 
to destroy the enemies of Buddhism in the three worlds, and, secondly, w-heu holding 
the bow and arrow, to warn living tieings. It might be inferi'ed fiom this tlrat 
Tiwlokya-vijaya is a special manifestation of Vajrasattva when conquering the 
celestial and ten-estrial worlds, as well as the ‘ under' world. 


^ lu Javft lever&l tfUtuea h&ve fauucl whicli 
oorrespotid with ihia desc ri [>tlon. A . FcHicher^' Xotefl 
d'mib^lo^e bouddliique/ BuftUia dd 
ffliw dfl 100^3 Pi 48. 

® A Short of Jupam^ Bud^ 

dhiti p* 95 . 


• Vp Vffjraaativa, 

* Is aot "agreemeiit * here moAPt t Siinaja uneana ! 
eonventiotip c&Biwtt lUgAgement, Rud abo ^idcDti- 
deation with the Hl£lddlM^ 
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I. Two 
arms. 


^ 1, ittii- 
butes. \ 


f I. Two 
[ to six 
arma 


I. Gi'eeu; right foot ijeu’ 
dent on lotus sup- 
jwit . . . - • Gi'eeii Tam 

II. White; le^ looked . White Tfirii. 

Ill. Yehow;right foot may 

iw pendent . . . Yellow Tw-a- 

IL Lute.. * ■ SaraavatL 

III. Lute and white snake.Aryajanguli. 

IV, Chopjjev and skulhcup .... Ekaja^, 

11. Four to si Steen arms.Cunda, 

III. Eight arms, awoid, wheel, arrow, lotus , * . Ekajahi with Tara. 

I. Draws tire bow', danc¬ 
ing .. Kurukulla- 

I 1. Angry, red . . Bhrikuti (angrj’) 

( n. Calm, white - ■ Bhrikuti (calm)- 

III, Vase, spike of grain ■ VasudhtLra. 

lY. Book.Prajaaparamite. 

I. One head, tw'o arms - MarM. 

IL Three heads, of which 

one is that of a sow Mariei. 

I. Six arms Bhrikuti (angiy)* 

II. Six or eight arms, apron of leaves . Parna^avaii. 

I. Double thunderbolt .... UshnishavijayiL 
II. Two parasols, third eye, some¬ 
times four heads .... Sit4ta}iatra. 
Vajra-varahi, 

Na lo-mk’harspyod-tna. 

Tajra-dakini. 

Simhavektra- 

Vaj radliat vis var!. 


I. l3iieov 
three ' 
heads. 


II, Thi'ee 
heads. 


11. Six to 
t ten aims 


Ill. 


Dakini 


Locana, 

The Pauca Dhynui-Buddha 6akti ^ Matnaki. 

Pandara. 
Tilru. 


^ T^bla of J. Dciiiker, 

























F E M I NM N E DIVINITIES. 


Until the female principle was glori6ed by Kriah^, the Aiyans had exclusively 
worshipped^ Agni, the male principle in the universe, theii- only feminine dinnity 
being the virgin goddess of the Dawn. Us has. 

Tlie Aryans did not admit the feminine principle in their worship until oiviliza* 
tion in India had become more refiner!, but, at the same time, weakened. Brahma 
was given a feminine counterpart^Sai-asvati, goddess of Sjieech and Learning and 
patroness of the Arts and Sciences; Vishnu i*eceived as consort the goddess of lx>ve 
and Beauty, Lakshm!; while the Maha-Devi, Parvuti, whose ferocious foiiiis are 
Durgtt and Kali, goddess of Death, Ijecame the hkti of 6iva. 

The Maliayana school had also its (jeriod of the exclusive adoration of the male 
principle, from the first to the middle of the sixtli century a. d., at which epoch the 
Yoga system was gmfred on to the NortJiern Buddhist school by Asafiga, and the 
adoration of the feminine principle was introduced In the form of the goddeas Tiriu 
In the seventh century she took on two distinct forms, and in the succeeding centuries 
her forms multiplied, forming a group of twenty-one Taius. Other goddesses, also 
having the rank of Bodhisattva, made tlieir appearance, but none of them gained the 
popularity of Tiira. 

By the seventh century the coiriipt influence of the Tantra system had begun to 
weaken the austerity of the Northern Buddhist school, and not only did Tantra, 
or feiocious forms of the goddesses, appear, but the adoration of the or femak 
energ}’ of a god, was introduced, and the ‘ green ' Tai-a was declared the Mli of 
AvalokiteSvaia. 

Gr^ually the popular' Irelief throughout Tibet and Mongolia developed in favour 
of the view that a god was more disposed to listen to and grant their i-equesta when 
worshipped in company with bis Siikti, As a result, nearly every god was given 
a female energy, who was lepresented witli him in the yttihyttm ^ attitude, which was 
the final sign of degradation of the Mahayina school. 

In Cliina the only feminine divinity whose popularity equalled the masculine 
deities was the goddess Kwau-yin. She was, however, not worshipped as the consort 
of Avalokitefivara, hut as a feminine manifestation of the god himself, for a specific 
pui'pose—as was also the goddess Kwan-nou in Japan, 

The worship of the iakti was never adopted in China or Japan. The otdy repre¬ 
sentations of a god in yiib^yum attitude are found in the few Lama temples still 
existing in China. 

In Japan several go<ldesses of the Mahay ana parrtheon are worehipped; but 
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in both Chinn and Japan the male principle alone is considered of primal importance, 
since no woman, without gaining^ masculinity through re^incamation, can enter 
Sukha.A'atT, the paradise of Amida. 

There are three forms of feminine divinities * goddesses with rank of Bodhisattva, 
faktt, and dakinh 

1’he goddesses are divided into two classes : the pacihc and the angry. 

The pacific fftnitlesses are generally represented seatedj and wear the thirteen 
Bodliisattva oitiaments, including the five-leaved crown. They aie of smiling expres* 
sion, and usually have the rrml on the forehead, The hair is long and wavy. 

The anffrt/ goddesses, with dishevelled hair, the third eye, and Taritra ornaments 
and attributes, resemble the Dhartnaj^la form of the gods. 

The StiM are rarely repiiesented alone, but in the embrace of the gods, and are of 
pacific or angry form according to the god with whom they are represented. They 
are genemlly covered at the hips by n tiger or lion skin, and have either Bodhisattva 
or Taiitra ornaments and attributes. 

The dilkint are divinities of lesser rank, and are generelly represented standing 
in a dancing attitude. Although they may have either jiacific or angry forms, they 
are always represented with Tantra ornaments and attributes, and generelly carry the 
khatvanga, or magic stick claimed to have been invented by Padmasambhava. The 
dBkhiJ are believed to have given to the^nm Padmssambhava the books in an unknown 
language, on which he is said to have founded the doctrines he preached in Tibet. 

There is a grou]> of five dahini that seems to correspond with the five Dhy&ni- 
Buddhas and Bodhisattva: 

Buddha difkini holding a wheel. 

Vajra „ „ thunderbolt. 

Batna „ ,, jewel. 

Padma „ „ lotus. 

Vifiva „ „ double (thunderbolt). 

Pander ‘ gives still another ^ukinJ called ‘ Karmaholding a sword. 

^ Dn» Panifuan des TtehanyHe!ta livtuiiK, p. 91, No, 226, 
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TARA (rank of Bodhisattva) 
(The Savjouress), 


(T.) (dlil-ijift), or rdf-nui (the SaTioiir«s). 

(M.) dara ike the mother). 

(C.) (Rl H). 

(J,^ R^^txta~ni-bL 
Mudri; (Brgiiment). 

mm (charitj), 

Syrohol: 


Celoair i wbUo or grwn, 

Tjuatm romis : bluej Or red« 

Contort of AvaSokitw-uni ; wbit^, 
of ATalokitoi^miB,; green. 

PifFerent tu^oioo s JniigalT, lilkiijftPj Bhriknt t, Kura- 
k ul Ifi, S it&t Rrfij & cr. 


The gotldess Tunii tvas enrolled among the Northern Buddhist gods in the sixth 
century; by the seventh, according to Hiueu-tsang, there wei^e many statues of her 
in Northern India, and between the eighth and twelfth centuries her popularity 
©quailed that of any god in the Mahayilna pantheon. Many temples and colleges 
were dedicated to her, and there w’aa hardly a household altar without a statue of 
Taiiu Her w'orship extended to ilava, but neither TilrS cor any other godded was 
worshipped in Ceylon,’ Buima, and Siam, The Southern Buddhist school never 
adopted the feminine divinities, 

' Tarathe Sanskrit name of the goddess, accoixling to M. de Blonay, is derived 
from the root ' tar ’ (to cross). In other words, TilrS, helps to cross the Ocean of 
Existence. The Tibetan translation of ‘Tiun * is sgrohm (pro. dol-tna), which means 
‘ saviouress ’ or ‘ deliveress *, Her Mongolian name ‘ Dm’a eke ' means ‘ Tara mother 
and she is called the ‘ mother of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ^ The faithful 
may ajipeal to her directly without the intermediary of a lama, \vhich is not the case 
with the other deities of first mnk, and pasaibly accounts for her gi^at popularity. 

Her titles are to the mystic number of 108 , and the manual of w'orship of Tarii is 
commonly found thi-oughout Tibet, It is called the ‘ Praises and Spells of 

the pure, original Tiru \ and is believed to have l>eeii written by the Dhyanl-Buddha 
Vftii'ocana but the author was more pixibahly the monk Vairocana, who lived in the 
eighth century. 

There are infinite legends in regaiti to the origin of Tai'ii, one of them being that 
she was born from B blue I'ay that shone from the eye of Amitilbha, The geneiully 
accepted legend, however, is that a tear fell from the eye of the god of Miserlcordia, 
Avalokitefivara, and. falling in the valley beneath, formed a lake. From the watoi-s 
of the lake arose a lotus-flower, which, opening its petals, disclosed the jiure goddess 
Tara. 

The lamas believed that Tfiril wiis incarnate in all good women, and in the seventh 

* A pkqtic, coDBuitret? to Ije of tlie ninth coatury, * Also allege! to have h«n compoio:! by tlie firtst 

liowever, baa be«n foand in Ceylon, on which ij uf tbc Etvoa mythiical Dbylnt-huddha^, Vipniyi. 
iiiecribod « prayer to the gqdde^s THri. 
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centun^ they decki-ed the two pieue wives of the Tibetan Duddlnst kmg. Sn.ug-t.san* 
.ainp; iucfu-nation. of Tiril. She was then given two distinct tor ms : the ' white . 
believed to lie incarnate in the Chinese princess Wen^h'eng, daughter of the 
of China ■* and the ' greenincarnate in the Nepalese prmoess Bnbsun. daughter of the 
Newar king Am&n Vamian. The white and gi^n Truns thus Ijecame distinct deities 
I The former was given as symbol the full-blo^\n white lotus, while the latter carried 

the titwth, or blue lotus with the petals closed. . . j ii 

As the lotns ojiens by day and closes by night, the wiiite Tiitii with the mU- 
bkwn lotus, and the dark Tilra with the ntpala having its petals closed, may 
' day' and ‘ night ’ Or in other woids, since they were bom from the tears shed bj 
Avalokitefivara, they may represent his never-ceasing grief at the miseries of mankind. 
Or they might also aymboli/^ the wUlingneas of Tara to soothe human suderlng by day 
as well as by night, for it is believed that Avalokite^vai-a imp^ed on her that duty. 

In support of the above liypotbesls, M. de Blonay mentions a representation of 
Tihu found in a Jain temple in the foi't of Damlml," She is seated, holding a lull- 
blown lotus in her hand. To the right is a sun, to the left a moon under which is 
a standing figure holding a lotus with its hand in mviahiam (prayer) inudra. In the 
libiury of the Inetitut de Franca there is a teraple-pninting of Padmapani, with 
the sun emanating from tlie nght eye and the moon from the left (see Padmapani 
with twelve ema^tions). The white Tara was bom from a tear whieh fell from the 
right eye, and the green Tara from a tear from the left eye of AvalokiteSvara. It ^s 
also interesting to note that the second Tiril in the group of twenty-one Taras 
is called ' of white moon brightnessand that the seventeenth Torn, eanles a sun and 


lA llllAJU i 'I'L* 

The Tantia forme of Tara made their appearance when the Northern Buddhist 
school became weakened by the pernicious Influence of the Tantra system. These 
ferocious forms of the goddess were represented in the three colours : red, yellow, and 
blue, which, with the white and gieen pacific fonns, completed the five colours of 
the five Dhyani-Buddhas of whom they w-ere believed to be the hfiti. 

In the collection of Tibetan temple pictuiea telongiiig to M. Bacot, theie is a 
painting of Tara with ‘ one thousand heads and anna’. The heads are arranged in tw-o 
rows on either side of the central row, superposed one above the other ad injimtam, and 
the five rows are painted green, red, white, yellow, and blue. She is represented 
standing, which is very unusual in Tibetan representations of the goddeas (PI. xxxvin). 

The Taros are almost always seatetl, but if they nccompany Avalokitefivaia, or any 
other important god, they are usually standing. Tara may lie surrounded by her own 
manifestatioiiB as well as by other gods. 

The non-Tantin foitns of Tara wear all the Bodhisattva ornaments, and are 


’ Wrn^Ve'Jig LA ^icItpT^d to have broti^bx with 
her frotsi CliiUDi tlie saunlul-w&od of the 

Buddha p whicli la now nt t ^ to be 

gilded^ 

* Id the Shadfr the qnofctiDD h ii&kcd, 

Whit is ii BMermiiiRi tSio pcnod of iaj iwul night 


in Jieaveni T’he reply is that It is determineel *hy 
due cltiging of the Pjidjna flower and the opening of 
tiie UtiinlA flower : in the former cfteej it is night } 
ill the letter^ dtty ^ Bijnlj 7S. 

* □odefroy de Blntiny* Mai^mux pimr sfrvir it 
rhuimri h londdhkpu Tarv, p- 9. 
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smUing and graceful, Thoir hair is abundant and wavj. The Tantra foi-ms have 
the ornaments and symbols of the Dharmapala, with the hair dishevelled and the 
third eye. 

In Jaijan Tara m found mora often In temple iMtnnere than in statues, and is little 
worshipped. 

The Japanese believe that Tara made two vows : to conquer evil (as green Tara) 
and to save human beings (ns white Tara), There is, however, in Japan but one 
form of the goddess. She holds the lotus, and may be making 'charity' and 
•argument' mtdm, or have the hands folded. Her colour is a whitish green, and she 
never has eyes on the }Talnis of iier hands or the soles of her feet like the Tibetan white 
Tara, She holds the blue lotus or the kicM-jis-kt^ (pomegranate), which is believed, 
as in India, to drive away evil. 

In China her worship is practically unknomi, although Hiuen-taang mentions 
a statue of the goddess Tai'a, ' of great height and endowed with divine penetration', 
and says that on the first day of each year, kings, minifitera, and powerful men of the 
neighbour'mg countries brought flower offerings of exquisite perfume, and that the 
religious ceremonies lasted for eleven days with great pomp. 


WHITE TARA 
(S,) SitatariL 

(T.) (pm. (Lhe white iSvioaresH), Symbol: padma (fnll-blown white lotuaX 

(M.) Jsghan data eHf (tbe white roolbor Tiri). CoiiBort of Avalokileiifiirii, 

tiara (clmrity)* 

The white Tai-a symboliaea perfect purity, and is believed to represent Transcen¬ 
dent Wisdom, which secures everlasting Hiss to its possessor. She is the consort 
of Avalokitefivara, and is represented at his right hand, generally standing. 

In Tibet she is considered a form of the green Tara, but in Mongolia, where 
the goddess is extremely popular, she is looked upon as equal, if not superior, to the 
green Tjira. 

Tills form of Tara is white, as she is believed to , have been incarnate in the 
Chinese wife of the Buddliist king Srong-tsan-gampo, who was of white complexion 
according to Buddhist accounts, but was probably painted, following the Chinese 
custom. 

"When alone or suivounded by acolytes, Sltatara is represented seated, with the 
legs locked, the soles of the feet turned upward (PI, xxxvii, fig. fi). She weans the 
same garments and omaments as a Bodhisattva, and her hair is abundant and wavy. 
Her right hand is in * charity ' vitidyilf and her left, holding the stem of the full-blown 
lotus, ia in * argument' iundtii. She generally has the third eye of foi'e-knowledge, and 
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if there ave eyes on the palms of hei' hands and the soles of her feet, she is called 
‘Tara of the Seven Eyes’ (PI. xxxvi). This fom is most ijopular la Mongolia, and 
may be found {but rarely) m China. As the iaMi of Ainoghasiddha (according to the 
system of the five Dhyani-Buddhas) she is represented seated with legs closely locked, 
her hand.s in ' argument' and ‘ cliarlty * nmdrS, holding the stems of lotus-flowers 
which support the or double thunderbolt, symbol of the fifth Dhyani- 

Buddha.' 

Jfihffult-TarCi is a Tantm foim of Sita-Tm^, and is invoked to cure seipent stings, 
Slie is represented with four arms; with the normal ones she plays on a lute, with tlve 
second right hand she makes the njwdrfi of protection, and with the second left hand 
she holds a snake. If painted, sire Is white,* as well as her clothes, ornaments, and 
the sanke she holds. 

It is interesting to note that, in Japan, Sarasvali is worshipped iii the form 
of a ichite smke. The lute which the Jangull-Taiu cairies is the speciaJ symbol of 
Sarasvatl, while the white snake, which is the special symbol of the Jiingulh 
Taiw, symbolizes Sarasvati' 


GREEK TARA 
(S.) Sy^atara. 

(T.) tgrtH-tjaii (pro. (tli« gms tavioiLns»), Symbol: utp«Ja (blue lotiu, closed), 

(M.) dftra tie (tbe greeu mother TirS), Sttiii of Av^Gkit^v&x)i. 

Aluflmt vitarka (ai;gi]ineiit)H 
mrft (cbutity). 


The green Tara is consideie<l by the Tibetans to be the original Tai-iL lu fact, 
the Tibetan name for the goddess is which means * the original Tai*fi' ; but 

ttgon (original) has been confused by the ignorant lamas with sntfo, moaning ' green ’ 
(or blue), and the epithet ‘ gieen ’ has become inseparable from this form of Tiiiw, 
which symbolizes the Divine Energy. 

She is repieseiitetl seated on a iotus-throne, the right leg^ pendent, with the foot * 
supported by a small lotus, the stem of which is attached to the lotus-throne. She 
is slender and gt'aceful in her pose, which b somewhat more animated tlvan that of the 
white Tare. Slie is dressed like a Bodhisattva and wears the thirteen ornaments, 
and usually the five-leaved crown (Ph xxxvii, figs. « and c). 

Her hair is abundant and wavy. Her right hand is in ' charity ' wfwrfrn, and lier 
left, which is in ‘ argument * wjwdnit, holds the blue lotus pi'esented in profile. 

' Jiepreaenled ou tb« of tlie Viimr of Yoina * lii oDO of Iho mmUturva in Die MS. Add. 1G43 

Outi in Cbtlimt.ndu, in the Univoroity Librniy, Cambridge, bIic Lbs both 

' There la a gnwn fonn of Jiiigol! with four arma. lege pendent, 
end B Tctlow form ^Uli six nmis Jind three beede. 




GREEN TARA 


The iitpah is represented either with nil the petals closed or the central [letals f 
closed, while the outside rows ai-e tomecl back. The artists, however, do not always 
follow ti-adltion and sometimes erroneously give the green Tara the full-blown lotus of 
the white Tara (PI. xxxviii). She may he represented * Smihanadathat is to say, 
that her lotuS'throne b supported by a roaring Hon (PI. xxxvii, fig. h). The goddess 
may also he represented with a small image of Amoghasiddha in her head'dress, both 
when alone or as a and she usually has the ^trntic on her forehead. 

If I’epresented in company with seveml gods, she is usually at the left of the 
principal god, but in miniatures is sometimes at the right of Avalokite&vara. She 
may ^ acoompauted by eight green Tarns or only by her manifestation, Ekaja^, 
and the goddess Marloi, or by Jahguli and the goddess Mabamayuri. 

In the latter case she is called DAsnudo, *^ver of treasures', and has four arms, f 
The upper normal ones make the usual wttdm, while the other two hold a lasso and 
elephant goad. 

The green fotm of the Janguli-Tarfi lias four anus and holds Tantra symbols. 

The ‘ Tams of the four Dreads ' is a group of four ferocious Tm'fts, of which, 
uufortunatelyj the author has been unable to find either examples or description. 

The titles of the twenty-one Taras,’ accoi'dlng to Sir, Waddell, are the following : 


1. 

Tiini 

the supremely valiant. 

9 

1 

3-1 

of white-moon brightness. 

3. 

H 

the golden colouied. 

4. 

ft 

the victorious hair-ci'owned. 

6. 

Mf 

the ‘ Hun ’ shouter. 

6. 

ft 

the three world best worker 

7. 

3t 

suppi'essor of strife. 

8. 

tf 

bestower of supreme power. 

9. 


the beat providence. 

10, 

tf 

dispeller of gnef 

11. 

tJ 

cherisher of the poor. 

12. 

tl 

brightly glonous. 

13. 

n 

ualversal nature workei*. 

14. 

If 

ivith frowning brows. 

15. 

3-f 

giver of prosperity. 

10. 

fl 

subduer of paseions. 

17. 

fl 

supplier of happiness. 

18. 

tl 

excessively vast. 

10. 

II 

dispeller of distress. 


20. Realimtion of spiritual ]x>wer. 

21. Completely perfect. 

* For description of tw«utj*oiae Tlitfhjp see usd Ms coiisort Journal of ^ 

Wftddetlj 'The ludLuD BiiddMst cuU of Av^aloIdU Aiiatio Jaup 1894* 
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YELLOW TARAS 


BbnLuii. 

(The goddess that frowns.) 



SjinbcU I triiuiii (tdclent). 


witli imgcr [or frow»iog]). 

(it.) tJci (the augry mctber). 

Mxidii 3 vfffa (cliority). 


(reEarj)^ 
j?c£dmo (lotiLi). 
(refe). 


Bhrikuti ^ 1 b an augiy form of Tara, and haa one head and fotir arma., The lower 
right hand is in ‘ charily' wiwdrS, sometimes holding a lotus; the upper one holds 
a roaarj. In the left hands are a trident and a va^e. She is generally standing, 
especially if she accomj^nies AmoghapfiAa, a form of Avalokitefivars, but, according 
to a satlhom translated by M. Foucher, she may be reclining. She has the third eye 
and her brows are frowning. 

BhrikuU may also have thi-ee heads and six arms, but in this form she is blue 
(v. Blue Tuniy 

Klmlirava\>'fTnm is a form of the joUow Tira. She is represented seated, with 
the right leg pendent, but the foot is not supported by a small lotus dmm like the 
green TarS. The right Imnd is in * charity ’ iJHidnt and holds the stem of a full-blown 
lotus-flower. The left liand is in ' argument' fiiudm and holds the stem of an ntpalu^. 
She may be accompanied by the goddesses Marici and Ekajabi. 

y<Hjm'T&fa is represented with four lieads, eight arms, and the third eye. bhe is 
often found iu Mantlala, where the four doors of the magic circle are guarded by the 
Yogini (fairies) Vajrankull, Vajraaphoti, and Vajraghan^. The four comers are 
guarded by four Taina, ‘ of the flowers‘of the incense *, * of the lamp , and * of 
the perfume ^ The right liands bold a thunderbolt, arrow, and conch-shell, and form 
the iiitulrii ^charity'. The left hands liold the blue lotus, bow’, elephant good, and 
lasso. If painted, she is yellow. 

Jftiiguh-Tam is represented with three heads and six arms. Ibe yellow form does 
not carry the lute as does the white Janguli, but holds all Tantiu symbols. 


’ PL Ln, %. a. 


f 
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BLUE TARl 
Ekaja^l EkajaU) 

(She who has but one chignon) 
or Ugra'Ttlra (the ferociona Tara), 

(T.) (IH. ' slie wlio has ont knot of hwf'). 


Ekajap. is a ferocious form of Tilra, and, with Uiamo (see), is one of the most 
terrifying manifestations in the Maliily&na jjantlieon. In her simplest form she is 
the assistant of the green Tara, and is repmsented seated, holding in her two hands 
the cbopj>er and skull-cup. 

When not the assistant of Tiira, she has from four to twenty-four arms, and is 
generally standing and stepping to the right on corpses, S)ie has the third eye, ia 
laughing horribly, her teeth are prominent, and her protruding tongue, according 
to the sadhuna, is forked. Her eyes are red and round. Her hips are covered by a 
tigerekin, and she wears a long garland of heads. If painted, her colour is blue, and 
her chignon is red. Site is dwarfed and coi-pulent. Her ornaments ara snakes. If 
she lias but four arms her symbola are : swor-d, knife, blue lotus, and a skull-cup, or 
she may carrj' the bow and aiTow instead of the last two symbols. If she has twenty- 
four arms, she carries several non-Tantra aymbrils and the rest are all Tantra, They 
are the following: 


1. Sword, 

2. Thunderbolt. 

3. Disc. 

4. Jewels. 

6, Elephant goad. 
0. Anxiw. 

7, Lance. 

J?. Hammer. 


0. Bludgeon. 

10. Knife. 

11. Tambourine. 

12. Rosary. 

13. Bow. 

14. Lasso. 

15. Iridex raised. 
Hi. Flag. 


17. Hammer. 

18. Trident. 

10. Cfu^. 

20. Blue Lotus. 

21. Bell. 

22. Chopper. 

23. Brail mH head. 

24. Skull-cup, 
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RED TARA 
KunikuUu. 

(Goddess of Wealth.) 

(T.) Jhi-TH-in-7ii (gotldNS of wedtli). Syttiltola: sSjm (how). 

Modri; ahtw^ (bfcieiiig of FearleSFnoBti). tara (iinw), 


The goddess KurukuUii is called by M. Foucber ‘the heart of Taiu*. She 
is worahipped by unhappy lovers, but can only be invoked when no woman Is 
near. Red is the colour of love in India, and, according to the sadJiam translated 
by M. Foucbier : ’ The Happy One Is red of colour; red is the lotus on which she Is 
seaterl; red ia lier clothing; red her crown; she has four arms ; at the right, 
she makes the ahlayn mudril, and with the other hand holtls the ai'row ; at the left, 
with one hand she holds the pinions boiv, and with the other the red lotus. Ajnitabha 
is seated in her tiara ; she lives in a grotto in the Kunikulla mountain ; she beams 
with the emotion of love in all the freshness of youth; it is thus that one must 
imagine EuiiikultiL 

She is usually represented in dancing attitude, sometimes on tlie demon Rahu, 
but she may be seated. If standing, the right leg is raised and she st-ands on the left, 
which is also bent. She either weal's a crown of skulls or a band surmounted by five 
ornaments, the central one of which is a wheel surmounted by a skull. A small image 
of Amitabha may be in her head-di-ess. Her expression is ferocious and she has the 
third eye. She wears a long garland of heads and a scarf, the stifi' folds of which rise 
above her shoulders at the back of her head. Her breast and liips are covered with 
ornaments. With her normal arms she tlraws the bow and aiTow. With the other 
two hands she may make the abhaya i}mlr^ and hold a mjm or hisso. Her colour is 
red, her hair is yellow (PI. xim, figs, a and i). 

She is the goddess of Wealth and follows in the suite of the god of Wealth, 
Kuvera, but is not his consort or iakti, 

Thera ate other still more ferocious manifestations of KurukuUii, with six and 
eight arms, represented dancing on corpses. 


^ htruddhi^ui^ p. 73. 
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S.VEASVATI 


(Goddess of Music and Poetry). 


^T.) (ta’^iBg a melodious Toi«)t qt 

iMcty-*ji-Iha-itia (goddeas of Bpeech)* 

(^r,) ^Mn (goddeea of speech). 

(C.) nyi« (;A: ^'A‘% 1^) 

{goddess of great eioqaence), or J/iao-ytn-/o-f»ti 

(» © « #). 


(J.) ilm'^ai'ten (or 
Bjnnbol; Tina (lut<)> 
Colour; white. 

VihHtia; poMock. 

of Mofijnirf. 


Sarasvatl is the of both Brahma aitd Mabj uii'i. As goddess of music and 
poetry, she is revei^ alike by Brahmans and Buddhists, and her worship has 
penetrated as far as China and Japan. 

Ill Lidia and Tibet she is generally represented seated, holding witli her two 
hands the vhia^ or Indian lute; but in Tibet she may hold a thunderbolt, in which 
case she is called Vajra-sarasvatL If painted, her colour is white and her mount 
a peacock.' 

The Aryajahgull, a form of the white TarSl, also holds a lute in tn’o of her four 
hands, but the special attribute of this goddess is a white snake. In Japan the 
white snake is believed to l^e a manifestation of Sarasvati, fkim which we must infer 
that the Jai>anese have confounded the two goddesses, Saras vati and Jahguli. 

According to the sadham,^ she has a Tantra form in Tibet which is with 
three faces, six arms, a w'arlike pose, and Tantra attributes. 

In Japan the goddess Benten is looked upon as a manifestation of Saiaavatl. 
Her full name is Bai-hen-zeii-tm, or ‘ Great Divinity of the Reasoning Faculty*, and 
she is believed to confer power, happiness, riches, long life, fame, and reasoning 
powers. She is also one of the Seven Gods of Good Luck—the only feminine divinity 
of the gioup. 

In regard to the goddess Benten, there is the following ancient Japanese legend: 
Once upon a time there was a monstrous dragon that devoured all the children who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the <»ve where he dwelt. A violent earthquake took 
place and the goddess Benten appeared on a cloud. From the waters suddenly 
emerged the island Enoshima, and the goddess Benten, descending to the island, 
‘ married the di'agon,^ and put an end to his ravages *1 It is probably in reference to 


' V, 1*1, xui. 

* A, Fonohiir, /wnofpra^K vo!. ii, 

p. 6S. 

■ It is not impottible that this J apsuess tcgeml 
uriginnted: in Cliiiia, for, MOordiiig to Vu-kiv, who 
lecoustcd his tr»voIs to tbs Chlnoso iiiapsror Siud 
bis court in the begiunitig of tho sixlli csutuiy ^-n.. 


tbore existed to the urth-west, ‘ sbout 1,000 Ii Inm 
Chum, 0 kiagdom of women who took serpents for 
husbands. Tlicso serpents wen iaoffeiuiTe. They 
reQUueod in holes while the women, their wives, 
lived ID lioiLEOB AD<1 pslaoes.' KsninJs d'Uerrey 
do St, Doiib, Heniftirt *vr b |K(ys odnhu tfos aHoisns 

(TtiTiOU AIIM U tiom tit 
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thifl legend that the goddesa is generally repr^ented either sitting or standi ng on a 
dragon or huge snake, Slie has only two arms, and holds a or Japanese lute. 

Hayashi Kazan, a Bbtteenth-century writer, states in his Jinshnks (studies on 
shrines) that Tairo-no-Tokimasa onoe repaired to the shrines of Enoehima to pray 
to the goddess for the prosperity of his descendants. She appeared to him in the 
form of a beautiful woman, prophesied as to the future of his descendants, and then, 
turning into a huge snake, wriggled away into the sea. 

It is probably on account of the belief that Benien is closely connected with 
snakes and dragons that her shrines are always in caverns, on tslanclSj or near the sea. 
In one of the temples of Kamakura there is the representation of a coiled snake * with 
a man's head having a scraggy beard, which the common people worship as the 
goddess Ben ten. Yanagiwara Motomochi, a writer of the eighteenth centuiy, states 
in his J£G,tis6jigo that a painting of Benten with three heads and a serpentine body 
bad been handed down in his family for generations, and was believed to have come 
originally from a temple in Kyoto, 

Tse Teijo, another eighteenth-century writer, says, in his AlUtimiihitsti, that the 
form of Benten which has a woman's head and a serpentine body came from Koman 
Catholicism, where * Deus was so represented He further states that when 
Catholicism w'as repressed and the followers were persecuted by the govemmeut, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, they worshipped this form of God, calling it 
Benten. 

But, although there are many legends of Benten connecting her with the snake, 
there is nothing which explains the meaning of the snake, or whether Benten and 
the snake arc one and the same or only ' mistress and servant 

The goddess Benten also has, in Japan, a Tantrn form with eight arms. Her 
attributes are : a sword, spear, axe, box, arrow, lasso, thunderbolt, and a * Wheel of 
the Law 

According to Satow, Benten is believed, hy certain sects, to be a sister of Vishjniu, 
and by others a feminine manilestation of Vairocana; but in hesr form with the lute 
she is unquestionably a manifestation of SarasvatT. 


’ V. ilJuttradDn, Pi. LTni. 
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(T.^ tsund^^. 

(C.) CK»n.H (J|| ^), 
Kudri: (meditfitiou)- 


CUNDA 

Sjmbcld ! kal^a 

muid (rosary}, 
{book). 

Colour : ri&d (or wblEo). 


The godde^ Cunda has two nepi’esentations—ooe with four arms and another 
with sixteen. She may even have eighteen, for there is a statue of Cunda in the 
courtyard of the house of the Mahant of Bodh-Gaya with eighteen arms 

Avoiding to the sSdhum, the form ^vith four arms is red, and the upper hands 
hold the rosary and book. wliUe the lower are in - meditation' rnuim and hold the 
vase, fohe has a sweet expreseiort. 

Cunda with sixteen anus is warlike In appearance, but besides the sword, hatchet, 
bow arrow and thunderbolt, she carries a losary, lotus, vase, &c., and one of her 
hands may lie m 'charity' madm, while the original pair of hands are in ' teaching' 


VAS0DHARA (or Tasundhara) 

(Goddess of AbundsLnce)* 

Colour: j^Uow* 
4ct^t of Kuvem. 


Vasudhara, goddess of Abundance, ia the of Euvera, god of Wealth. She is 
alwaj-B represented with one head, but may have frem two to six arms, and wears all 
the B^isattva ornaments. When she has but two aims, the left liand holds a spike 
ol grain, while the right holds a vase, out of which pour a c|uautity of jewels. 

Vasudhw-a, represented with six arms, holds in the lower left hand her character¬ 
istic symbol, the vase: the hand above holds another diatin giiigb mg attiibute, 
the spike of gram. The third hand holds a book, the The lower right 

hand, lying on the knee, is in ' cliarity ’ wudrO, and may hold a lotus-bud; the one 
above holds a jewel, while the upper hand makes a madn® of salutation. The right leg 
is usually pendent, and the foot is unsupported or rests upon a vase which is 
supported by a lotus fiaum, like her consort Kuvera. In the Nepalese miniatures, 
however, she is sometimes white instead of yellow, and holds the how and ai'row, 
a spike of grain and three peacock feathers. 

She ^y have a small image of Ratnasamhhava in her head-dress, and be 
^compauied by four minor goddesses or eight Yakshi^f, According to Waddell 
v asudhara in a form of the liidian goddess 

* ?. /Tarin. 


Madrid 1 dLority. 
SyitiboU: (vase). 

eipikfl of grain. 
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PRAJ5lAPARAiIITA> 

(Goddess of Tranecendent Wisdom). 


(T.) ie^rcdHphfv-td-lu (Ht, ^ilic wbo liikfl ftmTed qp 
the other aide of snperiGr wudoio'), 

(3f.) ^tnwiu kiiriiJis&n (beipg 

poMCBBed of zDQne Uiad Buperior wUdom), 


Mud^l; (tunupg Ihs ^Tieel of the 

Law). 

i (book). 

mi£a (rospiy). 

Colour! jellow* 


PrajiSiipSmmitii is & personifw»tion of the attribute she cairies, the sacred Ixjok, 
■which Gautama Buddha is believed to have given the Nagas to guard uiitli mankind 
should become sufficiently enlightened to underatand its Transcendent Wisdom. Tlie 
goddess is, in fact, an mcsmation of the Divine Word. 

In Nepal, according to Bhag\'anlal Indraji, she is worshipped by those who desire 
to know the true doctrine, and in Java she is also (topular, but in Tibet she is almost 
unknown. 

PrajESfiparainita b represented with all the Bodhisatlva ornaments, and may have 
two or four arms. If there are hut two ai^nis the book is supported by a blue lotus at 
her left shoulder, and the hands are in * teaching' ntttdrn* 

If she has four arms the upper bands carry the book and rosaiy, or the upper left 
hand may hold the stem of a blue lotus which supports the book, and the upper 
right make the ahhapa mtuirii, while the lower hands in both cases are in tllutrmftcdkm 
mjtdra. 

A small image of Akshobhya may be in her head'dress, and there is usually the 
«rn« on her forehead. 

By oertaiu sects she was looked upon as the Sakti of Vajtadhara, 


' /’mjnS (wiMiftm), p&rit {fArtter 
(ftrrivtd otj. The li Uie nnnu w 

of dPB of the ilivliiGiii of the weiWI bcekBp the 


Eanjur^ 

* See LIkstmtiop, HaTell^ Indmn nroi 

Pi, sjT, 
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MAIilCi {vtaik of BodhiBattva) 

(lit, Ray of Light) 

(Goddess of the Da^vn). 

(T,) («lie of the Wlliwit Cdlotm ! yelltm' at «d, 

(J.) JfiirUhi4^ ^ Valamn! BOV«n piga. 

Symbols: aiota (br»ndi}. * Ceusort of BoyAgriTi, 

(thunderbolt). DiSoront aoniea: VnjmTBnhl n&d AioksItnutS. 


Tlie goddess Maiic! is called in China ' Queen of the Hea%’ena' and ‘ Mother of 
the Dipper', In Tibet her title is ‘Goddess of the Dawn', and, according to 
M. Foucher, is invoked by the lamas every morning at sunrise. Among the common 
people she is not so popular as Tara, but there are several shrines dedicated to her in 
Tibet, and in her Vajravarahi form she is believed to be incarnate in every successive 
abbess of the monastery of Semding. 

Vajravarahi means the ‘ Adamantine sow and there is a legend ^ to the effect 
that one of these abbesses had an excresoenoe behind her ear which resembled a sow's 
head. A Mongol w’arrior, Yun-gar, when attaeking the monastery, called out 
insulting challenges for the abbess to come forth and show her sow's head. ’When the 
walls were destroyed and the army invaded the place, they found it inhabited by sows 
and pigs, led by a sow* bigger thuti the rest. Yun-gar was so amazed at the sight 
that he stopped the pillage, at which the sows and piga l>ecame transformed into 
monks and nuns, and the largest sow* into the abbess hei-gelf. Yun-gar became 
converted at the miracle and emiehed the monastery. 

This legend does not, however, explain the origin of the name ' Vajravarahi *, 
which is more ancient than Marici, nor why, when the goddess is represented with 
three heads, the one at the left is that of a boar; nor the reason for her chariot 
being di-awn by seven pigs. 

Ill Japan Miiici is believed to reside in one of the seven stars forming the 
constellation of the Great Bear- In India the Aryans may also have identified her 
with that constellation w'hich they called Sanskrit word for either ‘ bear ’ 

or ‘ starIf that was the case, it is not impossible that the first representations 
of Marici were made with a bear-support (instead of a boar). As the bear was little 
known in India the artists may have represented an animal which somewhat 
resembled a w'ild boar. The Great Bear itself is not true to nature, having a long 
tail. In the statues of Marici from the Magadha, especially the one in the Calcutta 
Museum, the head which, accoiding to tradition, should i^esemble a sow, resembles 


’ V. tVnddcU, 
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no animal in particular. If we accept the hypothesis that the original aminal 
associated with M&riel was a bear, the representations of whicti, with time, changed 
into a boar and sow, the seven pigs that draw her chariot might lepresent the 
seven stars of the constellation of the Great Bear. 

Martel is evidently the goddess Auroia of the Aryaus, for the refer to 

her as riding in her chariot suntjunded by a glory of flame*shaped rays. Her 
seven pigs \rere possibly inspired from the seven horses that draw the chai'iot of 
Surya, the Sun God. 

When MarlcI accompanies the gi^een Tara she is always at her* right and is 
called Akikaliantrt. She is seated on a lotus-throne, which may be supported by a pig, 
yellow in colour, and her legs are either locked or wdth the right leg pendent. She 
has the third eye. In her left hand she carries a branch of the n^o^'s-tree, and her 
right is generally in ' charity * aiadm, but may be in * argument ' madiVl or holding the 
mjrti. She ma^^, however, be seated on the pig with the right liand iu imm and the 
left in wftirfai wiwdnZ {PL xli, fig. «). 

She has a yellow form with thiee heads and eight or sixteen arms. The face 
at the right is red and the one at the left, a boar's head, is blue \ on each &ce is 
the thiid eye. Her attributes are: the tliunderbolt, hook, ar«»w, needle, branch of 
(tiojia, bow, thread, and a hand in niiidm with the index raised. Vairocana is in her 
bead-diess. She steps to the right on a chariot drawm by seven pigSj or may be 
seated on a lotus supported by seven pigs. According to the sfulhim, she b 
sunnunded by the four goddesses; Vattall {i«d), Tadfdi (j'ellow), Varall {white), 
Vai-rdiainukhl {red). It is thb form that b called ‘ Vajra-varalii', and is repi^sented 
more often in sculpture than In paintings. 

A red form of Maricl has three heads and ten arms, and b her most hideous 
repieseutatiou. She is corpulent, and brand bhes in her ten ai'nis only- warlike 
attributes. Iu her dbhevelled liair b a horse's head, and as she b the consort of 
Hayngriva it b probably In this form that she b eonsidei'ed his iakti. 

According to the there is a white MfiricI rvith ten arms and four 

legs, treading on Brahma, Vishnu, and 6iva, as well as a red MaiicI with six 
heads and twelve arms. In this tatter form the first head is red ; the second, 
blue; the thiid, green ; the fourth, yellow i the fifth“On top of the heads-^w'hite; 
and, above this, the sixth, which is a sow’s head. She carries practically the same 
attributes as the other forms, and has for covering a tigeivskin and wears a long 
garland of skulls. She b seated on a sow, and b most hideous and ten-ifying. 

Tlie Vajmvarahi form of MSrici may be a 4^kiut with a sow's head and woman’s 
body, nude, and stepping to the left on a prostrate body. She has a skull crown, the 
thirtl eye, and wears a long garland of heads and many ornaments. In her left 
hand is a skull-cup and in her right a chopper. She Is usually accom^ianied by 
t-wo acolyte.s. 

In Japan hLirici Is generally repi^ented seated on a lotus-throne supported 


’ A, Foucher, leonoifnpkie boiiddhi^f voL ii, p. tlS. 
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by seven pigs (PI. xxxix, fig. J). She has three heiwis. of which the one at the 
tight is a sows head (while in India it is always placed at the left) and has 
usuaUj six anos> the original on^ holding the thread and needle. Behind er 
head, instead of a nimbus, la sometimes the eight-spoked Buddhist wheel. 

There is a curious Japanese example of Marici (PI. xi,) holding a CttUya, Behind 
her head are thi'ee faces, of which one is a sow's head. 


PARNA^AYAEl 

(T.) L<y-via~gi/ffi*^tt (dreMc4 with, Iwves). CoUmr ; yeliov, 

Di&iinctivQ iD&rk ! sproD of leaves. 


Parna&ivati is a follower of Tfuii, and is specially interesting on account of the 
apioii of leaves that she wears, which, according to Mr, Grllnwedeh shows that she 
was worshipped by the aboriginal tribes of India, One of her names is ‘ San'asa- 
vaiuijatnhhagavatior goddess of all the Savaraa (Savai' or Saora),’ and there is still 

a tribe in Eastern India known by that name. ^ 

She IS represented turning to the left, but kneeling on her right knee. She is 
yellow, and has three heads—white, yellow, and red, and although her expression is 
irritated, she is smiling. In her six hands she holds a thunderbolt, hatchet, arrow, 
bow, lasso, and a branch of flowere.* 

In the miniatur-e (PI. lxi, fig. b) she is not represented according to the text. 
Her colour should be yellow instead of green, and the three heads are white, green, 
and blue. The apron of leaves is missing, and, instead of the mjm, she holds a sword. 
Othenvise, the symbols are the same as the above representations. 


' Savor mc^BB n * tuoantiuiiwr ’ or * u^ge 

* Faa<lor, Dot Ponikeon dt* T^tiyltcha l/utniitti, p. 80, No. 183, 
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FEMININE DIVINITIES 


USHNISHAVIJAYA 
(lit. Victorious Goddess of the Ushnlaha).‘ 


(T.) ffUv^-tor-mam-par r^yni-mn (¥itlorioaE mother Symbole: ^UtM-vajra {double tlmaderholt). 


ambnt^fiUi cup^ 

Imago of Btiddba. 



(M,) ■fflairlan litmV-lii (elie wJjo boa ft nootar 
{imoLiJtod *) lieiid«dreBs). 


{tartLiiig tbo Wbwl of tht 
Law)^ or ^ara (cbarity). 

Ushntshavijftyaj ' having tlie Intelligence of the most splendid Perfect One *, is a 
veiy popular- ^desa in Tibet as well as in Mongolia, and is one of the earliest 
feminine divinities. 

She is always represented seated, her legs closely locked, and with the soles of 
both feet apparent. She has three heads, of which the one at the right is yeUow, the 
central head Is white, and the face to the left is black. They are all, as a i-ule, sweet 
in expression, and have the third eye. She has eight anus. The two normal ones 
either hold a double thunderbolt at her breast, or are in tUianitamkm taudnl. The on^ 
underneath are either in ' meditation ’ holding an ambrosia vase, or the right Is 

in ‘ charity ' JWMdnl, whQe the left holds the vase. Of the two npper arms, the hand 
at the light holds a small figure of Buddha, which may be supported by a lotus-flower, 
while the left is in abhaya mudiii. The other symbols vary, but may be the bow and 
arrow*, lasaop vnjrftf or one of the hands in abhaya mitdrS, or with the index I'aised 
{PI. XLt, figs, if and c). 

Her hair Is drawn up in a high chignon (stsAiiJs/fa) behind the ci-owii, in which 
may be a small image of Vairocana, Ush^shavijaya is sometimes accompanied 
by Avalokiteivara at her right and Vajrapa^i at her left. 

In the bronze statues the vase she carries somewhat resembles the ambrosia 
vase of Amitivyiia, There are the four ornaments falling from under the cover of 
the vase, and from the cover itself rises an oloA'e branch. The vase, however, is 
sometimes perfectly plain, and, according to a swlftawi translated by Mi'. Grilnwedel, 
may be * crowned by Vairocana^s crow-n M. Foucher, in his translation of 
another addham, calb it the ‘ vase de fortune 

In Japan her form resembles the Tibetan nepresentatiou of the goddess, but 
she b little known. 


' f; V. OlowarT. 

* 1q Uio ms. AjiIJ. SSI in tbo UiuTierdiiy Libnury, 
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SITATAPATRA 


(Invincible goddess of the White Parasol). 


(T.) gJu<f»-dic«*-can~ina (goddess of the white para* 
(M.) ettgAsn siffUrtM (Iwvtng a white paresol}. 


Symbol; itufatra ({»rasol}. 
Colotir: white. 


Sit&tapatra (lit. white parasol) is one of the titles of Avalokitedvora, according to 
the sSdhana* but there is also a goddess, Sititapatra, who is looked upon as a form 
of Tara, and has the rank of Bodhisattva. She may possibly be a feminine 
manifestation of the god of Misericordia, or the of a special form of the 

Avalokitei&vara. 

The goddess Sitatapatra is white in colour and may have three heads (blue, 
white, and red), or four heads with one at the hack. With either form she has 
eight arms, and the tw'o normal hands hold her special ^mbol, the parasol, under 
which she is believed to protect all true believers. (With the right she holds a 
parasol at her breast, with the left another on her knee.) Tlie other hands hold 
the wheel, bow, arrow, hook, and lasso. She may have the third eye, hut lier 
expression is sweet. 


NA-RO-MK’HA-SPYOD-MA (dakinl) 
(Na-ro residing in tbo heavens). 

(Sy) 5eirva 

S^zoboU i (Akdil-cup)^ 

(chopper). 

(mftgij stick). 

Colour: red. 


The dakitti Na-ro-mklja-spyod-ma is patroness of the Saskya sect and an acolyte 
of the Vajra-varihu* 

She is represented stepping to the left on two personages and drinking blood 
from the skull-cup in her left hand, while the left holds the chopper. She has 
the third eye, and wears a crown of skulls, a long garland of heads, and many 
ornaments. She balances the mi^ic stick, the kJiatvanga, on her left arm. If 
painted, stie is red, and the two personages under her feet are red and blue 
(PI. LV). 

^ A. Fonclier, Itmiogmphie Tot i, pr 110. 
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FEMININK DIVINITIES 


SIMHAVAKTRA {dakini) 


The lion-headed dakinJ Simhavaktra ia in the auite of Lbaroo, whom aim 
follows, caiTying a chopper and skull-cup. 

When she b represented alone she dances on a pei'sonage. njid holds, besides 
the above sjrobols, a khatwuga^ She has a lion s bead, her hair b eiuct, and she 
wears a crown of skulls. If ijainted, she b blue with a white head. She may be 
accompanied by the lion-headed witcli Vyaghravaktra and the bear-headed witch 
!^ikshavaktra. 


VAJRA-DAKINL 


She dances with one foot on a man lying on hb back. In her right hand is 
a wjm and a skull-cnp in her left. Under the arm b a khaiviinga. She has a 
thii-d eye, her hair is erect, and she wears many ornaments. The peiwiiage 
under her feet may be missing (PL XLlli, fig. c). 


THE PA^^CA DHYANI-BUDDHA 6aKTI 


On the wall of the Vihar of Yama Guti in Oathmandu are, according to 
Hodgson, high i-eliefs of the five iakfi of the Dhyani-Buddbas, (See illustration. 
Sketch qf Buddhism, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii, PI. lu.) 

All of the five iakti are dressed as Bodhisattva with the five-leaved crown, 
and have the lower limbs in the same jiosition, called by Hodgson the ' Lallita- 
Asana*, but the more common term is 'royal ease* (v, They all hold the 

right hand in tvim mudm, and the left in viiarka pose, except: 

1. F(yradAah'iii’«ri, whose liands are in dhannacuktn mudrU, like her Dhjani- 
Buddha Vairocana. A.Iotus-Bower at each shoulder supports a fiaming pearl in 
which b the Nepalese yin-yang. Her symbol may also be the triangle (v. 

2, Locanfi, {akti of Akshobhya. Her hands in wira and vitarka mudrd hold the 
stalks of lotus-flowers, each of which supports a tmjra standing on end. 

3. Mamakl, fakti of Ratnasamhhava, has the same attitude and mttdra as above, 
^th of the lotus-flowers support three peacock feathers. 

4, Bd?idara, iakti of Ainitahha. The lotua-flowera are clo^ (the tdpalu) and do 
not support a symbol (v. Green Tfinfl). 

Q. Tartly Sakti of Amoghosiddha ; the lotus-floweis support double 
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THE Y I - D A M (T U T E L A It Y G O U S)' 

Table XI 



I, Vajra at his feet , , - * 

I. Derived 


^ cakm. 1 

from 

^ H 

II. With Mti, 

mjra^ 

Dhyini- 

bolds bell and ^ 

cinfdnmni* I 

Buddhas, 


pdirn^ 





L Vajrasattva. 

II. Vairocana, 

III. Akabobhya- 
iVf Ratnaaambhava, 
V. Amit&bba. 

VI, Amoghasiddha. 


II. Derived from the Bodliisattva Manjusri. 


VII. MaSjavajra.* 


The 

Yi-datn. 


III. Derived fi-om DharmapaJa. 


Kuvera. 


Vin. Mahaeaki'a-* 
IX. Yaniantaka. 
X, Jarobala* 


IV. Forms 
purely 
Yi-dam. 


I. SeveD heade, sixteen mms, 

four legs. 

I. Three heads, six 
arms • • ■ 

f I, Four 


n. Less 
than _ 
seven 
i beads. 


11. Four j 
heads. . 


arms. 

II, Twelve 
arras, 


XI* Hevajra. 

XII, Sang-dui. 

XIII, Mah3,m£y&. 

XIV, Sam vara. 
XV, Kalacakni. 


^ TaLIii of J. Deuiken 


* T, Vajrapd^w 














THE YI-DAM (GOD-PItOTECTORS) 


Every lama puts hirofielf under the protection of a special Yi-dam. He prepare 
himself for the event by solitude, meditation, and asceticism, after which, if the 
divinity accepts the guardianship, he will reveal himself when the lama is in a proper 
meditative state* The Yi-dam may be chosen for a lifetime, or for a given enter¬ 
prise. A lama may even choose several at a time, but his choice must be kept 

secret to be efficacious. ^ 

. It is poesible for a layman to be put under the protection of a Yi-dam 

through the interceasion of a lama; but he cannot appeal directly to hia tuteloiy 
god, he can only do so through a lama. lira is the only divinity of first rank 
to whom a layman may appeal directly. 

The Yi-dam are almost invariably represented with their SaMi. In fact, the 
jfufr-ytfm attitude is the Yi-dam form of the five Dhyani-Buddhas. It is considered 
that a tutelary god is more efficacious if worshipped in company with his oonsort. 

Tlie god-protectors have the rank of Buddha and are divided into two classes. 
the * mild' and the ^ angry ^ types. 

Tlie ^mild' Yi-dam are ' crowned’ Buddhas represented with the thirteen 
ornaments of the Bodhisattva. They hold the usual symbols: wheel, rosary, lotus, 
jewel, &c. 

The * angry' Yi-dam are less fierce in aspect than the DliarmapSla. They w'ear 
the crowTi of skulls, but the skulls are smaller and are ornamented by Bodhisattva 
ornaments. The hair is drawm up in a high usAnisAa, and they wear many ornaments 
besides the long gai'land of heads. Their symbols are Tantra: skuU-cup, vqfns, 
chopper, Aa, and, if painted, their colour is blue. 
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HEVAJRA (Yi-ctoi) 

{T.) (ub, etcruBl tbundcrbclt !)^ Symbols 

{M.) Jtevi^Tw. Colour: blue. 


The tutelary god Hev^ra ia described, with all the rites and ceretnonies used 
in hie worship, in the SHfm of the Hemjm tantra, which figured bistoiiGally in the 
conversion of the Mongolian emperor Khoubilai in the thirteenth century a. d.’ 

Hevajrais represented with eight heads, sixteen arms, and four legs. There are 
three beads on either side of the central head, which is larger than the rest, and all 
have the third eye. Above the central head is another head. The heads, how'ever, 
may be disposed in two tiere of three, with a head on top. In this form there 
ai'e only seven heads. 

All of the sixteen hands hold skullHjupa, In those at the right are figures 
of animals; an elephant, a horse, a mule, a bull, a camel, a man, a deer, and a cat. 

In the skuU-ciipa held by the left bands are personages which, according 
to GrUnwedel, are: 

1. God of the water—^Varu^a: yellow. 

2. God of air—Vayu: green. 

3. God of fire—A^i • red. 

4. God of the moon—Candra : white. 

5. God of the sun—SOrya: red. 

G. God of death—Yatna; blue, 

7‘ Goddess of riduee—Vasudli^i: yello^v, 

8. A terrestrial god— (?) '* yellowv 

The colour of Hevajra k blue, tmd the three heads at the right of the central 
head (w'hich is blue) are red, blue, and white. The three heads at the left are yellow, 
brown, and blue. The eighth head, which surmounts them, is a reddish brown. 

Two of the legs step to the right on human beings, while the two lege at 
the back are in dancing position. 

He is generally repiesented in yab-t/ittn attitude {PI. Xlv ; and PI. XLIY, fig, a), 
and the (akU, who encircles the body of the jtmwi with her legs, holds a grigug in 
her outstretched right arm, while the left is around the neck of the god. Both the 
yah and the ytm wear many ornaments, and all the heads are crowned, either with 
the skull or the Bodhisattva crown. Hevaji'a wears a long garland of heads, as well 
as the usual Bodhisattva scarf, and from a girdle hang many ornamented ribbons. If 
painted, he is blue as well as the iftkii. 





THE YI*DAM 


J2ii 


SANG-DUI (Yi-dam) 

(S,) Guliyasautaja, 

(T.) d/w/ ijMii-ia-idiM-JM (t1<e "eciul mwuiWjf> BymbdB: «tira (wIimI). 

(C.) rrnWmaw (m*gic 

rajm (thuii<1erbo1t)< 


Sang-dui belongs to the mild type of Yi-dam and is dressed like a Bodhisattva, 
or rather a * crowned' Buddha, for he lias the rank of a Buddha. He is always 
repreaented eeated, and has three Ijeads. Eaeh head has a five-leaved crown. In 
the central leaf of the crown, on the middle head, there is generally a wheeh and his 
high ushnlska is surmounted by a flaming pearl. He has six amis. The original ones 
am crossed behind the back of the and hold the vajm and ghtmtS, The others 
bold the wheel, mapc jewel, &c. The isiti also has thi'ee heads, and in the central 
leaf of the crown, on the middle head, is a small image of Atnitahha. She has six 
arms and holds the same symhols as the gab. 


MAHAMAYA (Yi-dam) 

(T.) ma-hk«, wAi-yoA, or (B»bD»)L Symbol* f ia/jfi/d (AuU-cup). 

(C.) rftfo {bow). 

iam (uTow)* 
Colour 3 blue. 


Mahamaya is the Yi-dam form of Bmlima and, as a ‘ mild' Yi-dam, is dressed like 
a ‘ cwjwned’ Buddha. He has four heads, on each of which is a Bodhisattva crown, 
and he does not have the third eye. He has four aims, the two normal on^ arc 
crossed at the back of the iakli and hold each a knpah. The other bands hold a bow 
and arrow. There is sometimes a human skin over the shoulders. The iakti also 
holds a bow and arrow. MahilmayS is generally seated, but may he standing, in 
which case he rests on one foot while the other is raised, as if he w'ere dancing. Iti 
this case he, however, holds the AaA'/t in the same attitude as if he w-ere seated. 
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SAMVARA (Yi4am). 

(T.) We-TOc’o^ (tl» beat happlncM)- Sjiedd aymbol! Poor'^foced head of Bruhmi. 

(c!) (= ^ Colour: blue cheny), 

}kl udr&: Atiift-iwftt (irma wd on ljWA6t)r 


Samvara h believed to be incarnate m the Dalai-lamas of Peking^, and his place 
of pilgriinage, in the province of Tsa-ri, is visited not only by Chinese Buddhists but 
by pilgrims from Nepal and Tibet. 

As Yi-d»m he has the lauk of Buddha, and is the most complicated manifestation 
in the group. His four lieadsi if painted, are: the central one, blue; the oue at the 
right, white; the one at left, green; the one at the hack, red. On each bead is*a 
crown of five skulls, above each of which is a flanung pearl, or an ornament like that 
on the Bodhisattva crowns. 

In the cential ornament may be the small image of a Dhyant-Buddha. The high 
ushnlsha is surmounted by a flaming pearl, and is decorated, at the left by a half-moon, 
and in fiont by a double thunderbolt. Each face has a third eye and angry 
expression. 

He is represented witli twelve ai ms. The oi^nal ones are crossed in tvym-Aiim- 
A'flm mudrii, and bold the wjra and ghavtH (thunderbolt and bell). The upper arms 
hold an elephant skin, which entirely covers his back (PI. XLVii, figs. C and d). The 
others hold the head of Brahma (foui>faced), a khatvSnffa (magic wand), and other 
Tantra symbols. He wears a long garland of beads, and in the Illustration in Pander's 
Fantkeon he has a tiger-skin hanging from the waist- He steps to the left on 
the nude figure of a four-armed woman holding a khatsSnga, and on the right treads 
on a four-armed man with a tigerekin covering. The group is on a lotus with jagged 
petals. 

Like all the Yi-dam, he is often represented with his Sakti, whom he clasps to hia 
breast, his arms crossed behind her back. The S<tkii holds a skull-cup and a chopper, 
and, if grated, is cherry colour, while Sanivara is blue. There may be a glory 
of flames ’ surrounding the group. 

There is an example of Sam vara (PL xlvi, fig. 6) which, as far as the author 
knows, is unique. He is seated on the mule of Lhamo with the eye in the haunch, 
and holds a iakti, which is probably Lhamo heraelf. 

In the Museum filr VOlkerkunde in Berlin there Is a most curious 6*6800 of 
Samvara, brought from Turian by Herr von Le Ooq. 


* 63 , Dms ParUhtmi dii Tnhan^tstAa I/vtuitu, 
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THE TI-DAM 


KALACAKEA 


(Wheel of the Time), 


(Tp) iluJ-JfeV (wheel of tinie). 

(M.) kiird€ (he who turoa the wheel of 


time). 
Moilri t 


Bymbols: vajra (thun^erWlt). 

(inward). 

Colour: derk blue^ or tricolour (hlue^ whltOt rad^ 
iai-ii (oraugo)* 


AkUougli the god Kalacakra is represented In all the Tibetan paintings of the 
Tsok-shln, or assembly of the gods* lie is but rarely mentioned in the Northern Buddhist 
te:sta. Aa Kdlacakra is the title of a work in one of the diFisions of the Kanjur, on a 
mystic system in Nepal {also called Kdkcakm), it is possible that the godKalacakra is 
a personification of that work, in the same way that Hevajra personifies the Sevajm 
TanttUf and the goddess Prajfiaparamita, the or Treatlae on Tran¬ 

scendent 'Wisdom. 

In the tein{>le banners Ralacakra is represented either aa a Bodhisattva or a 
Yi-dam. As a Bodhisattva he wears a five-leaved crown, the traditional Bodhisattva 
ornaments, and ia yeUow ; but this fonn is very rare. He is usually represented as a 
Yl-dam with four heads, on each of which is a third eye. He may have twelve or 
twenty-four arms, hut never has more than two legs. In his Yi-dam form he is 
dark blue, his body is covered by a tiger-skin, and he wears a belt formed 
of mjms. 

Kklacakra is alw*ays represented in the ijab-i/im attitude, and may hold his 
iakti, with either two or four arms. If the fonner, he carries a mjra and 
ghanid. If the latter, he holds two vajms, a flaming sword, and a symbol difficult 
to determine. In a Tibetan drawing belonging to M, Deniker^ he has twenty-four 
arms and holds many symlxils, among w'hlch are, at the right: a flaming sword, a 
trident, a choppei', an arrow, an axe, &c. At the left hia hands carry : a khati’diiga, 
a kapSla, a bow, a lasso, Ac. These symbols, however, vary in the different Tsok- 
shin. In the Three hundred Burqmn of Oldenburg, Kalacakia has only twelve arms. 

He is always represented stepping to the left on tivo prostrate personages or 
demons, with four arms. The personage under the right foot holds a bow and 
arrow; the one under the left a trident and khatidiiga. There ara sometimes two 
other demons who seem to be supporting the heels of the god, but may be also 
represented supporting the heads of the prostrate personages. 

The iakti is represented with only one head, in the Fnnthean cfes Tsch<ingtscha 
Hutuktu of Pander, No. 65, but In the text she Is mentioned as having four heads, 


^ I fiiA io Mi Denik^r far vnriout ieon^gmi^ic detail in tliift stadj. 
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which is her usual number (v. Frontispiece). She may, however, have only two 
heads, and always has eight arms. With one of her arms, at the left, she encireies 
the neck of the god, while the othens carry varioua symbols; a lasso, a flower, a 
arigm, a mjra, &c., and one hand may be making a iimdrS. Her two Hs are 
paraUel with those of Kalacakra and step on the same personages; her colour is 

one of the temple bannere of the Tsok-shm. belonging to M. Ba^t. 
Kalacakra is represented with the central head blue, that to the right white, 
while the two to the left are yellow and red. Of his twenty-fom* arms, eight are 
blue, eight are white, and the other eight are r^. The right leg is white, and 
the left red. The hkfi is orange in all the Tsok-shin. 




THE DHARMAPALA 
(The Eight Terrible Ones). (T.) Dnig-ched.' 


Table XII 


I. Femmine divinity un a mule 


II. Masculine 
divinities. 


L One 
head. 


I. Warrior. 


1, Two ^ 
arms. 


L 

II. 

1 

II. Not a ' 
warrior. 1 II. 


II. 


II. Four to six arms. ^ 


JI. More than one head . . . | 


On a horse or 
dragon . ■ . 

Stands on a per- 
sont^e . . . 

Stands on a bull 
and woman . , 

Sometimes on a 
lion . . . . 

Horse’s head in 
head-dress . 

Stands on one or 
two elephants . 

Stands on animals 
and demons - . 


I. Lha-mo. 
n, Ts’ahga-po. 

III. Beg-te’e. 

IV. Yama. 

V. Kuvera. 

VI. Hayagriva. 
VIl. Mahakila. 
Vni. Yarniintaka. 


TMt of J+ T)«niker, 















THE DHARMAPALA 
(Di^ig-ched) 

' The Eight Terrible Ones' (Defenders of the Law). 


The Dharniapala, Defenders of Northern Buddhism, ai*e Taxrtra divinities with 
the rank of Bodhisattva, and are supposed to wage war withont mercy agtunst 
the demons and all enemies of Buddhism. 

The Drag-ched ai'e worshipped singly or in a group of eight, called * the Eight 
Terrible Onesand are not malignant deities, as erroneoualy supposed, but are 
represented in ferocious form to inspire malignant spirits with fear. 

Their worship was Instituted in the beginning of the eighth century a. d, by 
Padmasamhhava when he went to Tibet at the i-equest of the Buddhist Tibetan 
king Detsan. He waged war against and conquered all the malignant gods in 
Tibet, only sparing those that pmmised to become Defenders of the Law (Dharmapa)a). 
Padmasamhhava, In his turn, promised to enroll them In the Northern Buddhist 
Pantheon, and to see that they were properly worshipped. 

The Dharmapula forms, which seem horrible and even di^ustiug to the 
uninitiatod, are, to the devotee, how'ever crudely expressed, the symbol of a religious 
thought. Even the yah-jjttm ^ attitude, which so offended the more refined taete of 
the Chinese and Japanese, is, according to M. Denlker, but 'an expression of 
divine ecstasyIt symbolizes the Yoga system, or spiritual coramunion with the 
Most High. 

The only goddess among the Dharinapala is Lha-mo, who is also one of the most 
terrifying manifestations in the group. The only god who is not represented as 
ferocious is Kuvera, god of Wealth, and one wonders at his presence among ths 
' Eight Terrible Ones since he has no ferocious form. The explanation might possibly 
be found in the fact that in every group of ferocious deities there must be, following 
tradition, at least one pacific divinity; but against this hypothesis one must admit 
that in almost all the temple pictures of this group of eight Drag-ched a pacific deity, 
Buddha or Bodhieattva, Is added. 

The ‘ Eight Terrible Ones' are: 


1, Lba-mo. 
i. Ta'aiigs-pa. 

3. B^-ts'e. 

4, Yama. 


5, Kuvera. 

6. Hayagriva. 
T. MahiLk3.1a. 

3. Yamantaka. 


V, rai>A'KH<t hikI jfwi-yiMfi ; v. tilwwiry, 

S ‘2 
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THE DHARMAPALA 

The lamas, however, sometimes make other combiiiationa, puttuig one of the 
ferocious forms of Vajrapanl in the place of one of the usual group ; or some other 
Dharmapala niRuifestatloii of a Dliyani-Bodhisattva, taken lor some special purpose, 
like MftRju^ri, who took the ferocious fonu of Vamantaba to conquer the god of 
Death, A'ama. 

In worabippiiig this givup of eight Dharniapala the priests wear a special hve- 

leaved crow'H called chod^jt, and special vestments, 

' The eight gods, with the exception of Kuvera and Ts’angs-pft, are represented 
with a crown of five skulls, above each of which is generally a flaming pearl, and the 
dishevelled hair stands on end in fiame shape. There is the third eye, the brows are 
scowling, and the expression shows great anger. Ai'ound the neck is a long garland of 
heada The lower hotly is covered by a tiger, elephant, or human skin. They tread 
on human beings, or animals, and, if painted, are red, dark blue, or black. 

The moat fei-ocions gods of the group ai'e repi'esented on a pinkish lotus with 
jagged petals, and, with the exception of Yama, Kuvera, and Ts'angs-pa, are almost 
invariably represented with tlieir ^kti. 


(T.) LHA-MO (Dharmapala) 
' The goddess 


('1',) (tl*t gkiiom goddi^). Symbols: ihadga («word). 

{S.) KMadtvi, M-deri, or beng (mace), 

(\[,} {lit. *gDdd;8ji'dai)glitjr'}, CoIqclt; 

VthnDH! hone (or luuk), 
CoDBort of Yame. 


Lha-tno, the only leminiue divinity among the ‘ Eight Terrible Ones', is one of 
the most terrifying manifestations in the Northern Buddhist Pantheon, and being the 
only goddess. Defender of the JIahayana school, she was armed by the gods. Hevajtu 
gave her two dice to determine the life of men, Brahma gave her a fan of peacock's 
feathers, and from Yishnu she leceived two luminous objects, of w'hich she w’ears one 
in her head-dress, while the other hangs over her navel. Kuvera, the god of Wealth, 
gave her a Hon, which she wears in her right ear; and Nanda, the serpent*god, gave 
her a serpent which hangs from her left eai'. From Vajrapa^ii she received a hammer. 
Other gods gave her a mule, whose oovenng is the skin of a Yaksha or demon, and the 
reins are of venomous serpents. 

Lha-mo is represented seated sideways on her mule. She wears all the Dharma- 
pila ornaments, and behind the skull crown her hair, in which there is a serpent and 
iislf-tnjm, rises in flame shape, sometimes surmounted by a moon. She has the third eye, 
her expression is ferocious, and on either side of her head rise the stiff folds of ascart* 







LHA*MO 


i3a 

like that worn by se\-ei-aJ of the Uharmapala, She wears a loi^g garland of heads, ai^id 
over her navel hangs a wheel-shaped oniament. Her covenng is a tiger-skin. In her 
right upraised hand she brandishes the beng, or sceptie, sometimes surmoanted by a 
skull, while the left holds the skull-cup at the breast. The back of the mule 
is covered by the skin of a demon, with the head hanging downwaids According to 
the legend given by iSchlagintweit,' the skin is that of her son whom she killed, 
having made a vow that if she were unable to convert her people to Buddhism, she 

would kill her ow'n son (PI. XLVi, hg, a). 

The mule, if painted, is white, and has a disc between itseai-s; above the tbrele^ 
iiang the dice given by Hevajra, and on its haunch is an eye, the legend of which is 
the following: In one of her incarnations, Lha-mo is believed to liave been the wife of 
the king of the Yakahas in Ceylon. The goddess had made a vow to convert 
her husband to Buddhism, or failing, to extirpate the royal race ; and finding it not 
In her power to Lnfiuence her husband, she * Hayed her son alive, drank his blood, and 
even ate his tiesh*. The kiug was so incensed, that he seized his bow and shot oft an 
anow after his fleeing wife. It pierced the haunch of her mule, and she pulled it out, 
pronouncing the following sentence: ‘ May the wound of my mule become an eye 
laige enough to overlook the twenty-four r^ions, and may I myself extirpate the 

race of these malignant kings of Ceylon !' 

The goddess then continued her jouraey northward through ^dla to Tibet, 
Mongolia, and China, and is suppf^ed to have settled in Eastern Siberia. 

Lha-mo is accompanied by two acolytes: the d^kinl Makaravaktia (blue), who is 
either elephant- or dolphin-headed and holds the bridle of the mule ; and the dUkinl 
Simhavatra (rod), with a lion’s head, who follows her, holding a chopper and a skull- 
cup, The group walks on a lake of blood, in which float skulls and human bones. 

Although she is the consort of Yama, there is an example of Lha-mo in the 
embrace of Sainvara with the elephant-skin over his shoulder, who is seated sideways 
on the mule (PI xlvi, fig. h), 

Lha-mo is sometimes surrounded by four feixxjious goddesses, who are, according 
to Grilnwedel: 

1. Goddess of Spring (blue), seated on a yellow imde, liolding a swoid and 
a skull-cup. 

2. Goddess of Summer (red), on a blue yak, and holds a hatchet and skull. 

3. Goddess of Autumn (yellow), on a deer, and holds a knife and skull-cup, and 
around her neck are peacock plumes. 

4. Goddess of Winter (blue), on a camel. She caniee a hammer and a 
skull-cup. 

In Tibet, Lha-mo is looked upon as the Protectress of the Dalai-lama of Lharsa 
and Tachi-Lumpo. 


in p. 112. 
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(T,) I'S'ANGS-PA DKAR-PO (Dharmapala) 

‘ White Brahma 

(M.) Mtrtja (proper tuime), ftjftabol: (sword). 

(S.) Bfuimta, Vihaaa: wtito Korea (or diagoo). 

( 0 .) 

Although TsAiiga-pa is one of the ‘ Eight Ten-ible Ones', but very little is known 
about him. He may be repreaeuted seated ou a white horse, brandishing a a word, 
and Bometimea carrying a banner. Like Beg-ts'e, he is a warrior god, but not so 
ferocious in aspect. Behind his crowm is a turban, in which there may be a conch-shell, 
and he wears flowing garments and long sleeves. He sometimes accompanies one 
of the Eive Great Kings, in which case he rides on a ra.m. 

According to Pander,* Ts'afigs-pa may he represented with four heads, like 
the Hindu form of Brahm&, in which case he holds the Buddhist wheel at his 
breast with the right hand. The left seems to be in abhaya tnitdi^. 


(T.) BEG-TS'E* (Dharmapala) 

(lit, 'hidden sheet of mail'). 

God of War and Protector of Horses. 

(T.) fooM-fnii (throdier and tut«r), or (Lid- SjmbaL: khadga (sword, with a Bhri]ii|>-nhK|»d 

den fLirt of moil). liAitdle). 

di^Hi (Hister-lirotliei'). Colour t red^ 


Little 16 known of the ferocious wan-ior-god, Beg-ts’e, who seems to be con¬ 
founded by the Northern Buddhists with Hayagriva, whom some of the sects also 
call ‘ Protector of Horses 

We hear of Beg-ts’e in a Mongolian legend * as appearing before the Dalai-lama, 
mKasgrub bDod-nams, at the head of an army of demons in the guise of different 
animals—horses, camels, rats, Ac, The Dala'i-lama had been summoned from Tibet by 
the powerful king, Altan Khan, to convert the Mongols to Buddhism, and when he 
found himself thus confronted he took, by his magic power, the form of the four-amed 
Avalokiteflvara, with the two original arms at his breast in ' prayer' mudiH. The 


^ Lit. ' breiJflpifllCHjoTeffed 
’ Grikiiw«de1, du Ihuddhiwitm, [l §2. 
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footsteps of his horse left, the marks of Avabkite4v&ra's mantra.' Om, Hiam paditw hu^ I 
and Beg'tse, becoming convinced of his superior power and wisdom, was converted to 

Buddhisni. , 

Beg-to’e belongs to tho group of the • Eight Temble Ones and, ns a ivarrior, 

wssro a breastplate, nbde on his feet are Mongolinn boots. His liiur stands npnght 
like flames of fii-e, be rveais the skull crown, and has the third eje. His eapt^ion B 
feroeioua. The right mm brandishes the sword—with a curious shrimp-shaped handle \ 
the left band holds a heart with the thumb and index, as if he were a^ut to put it 
in his mouth—but this sjmbol may be miaaing. His left ann holds, agaiimt hie body, 
a sword, bow, and flag. His lower limbs are covered by a tiger-skln, and he a 

lonir gai^land of heads. The god steps to the right on a prostrate hoi*se, and his left 
foot ti^ds on a human being. He may be accompanied by two small acolytes, 
a wai'rior seated on a wolf, imd a nude figure of a woman seated on a hon. As team- 
sriA means ‘brother and sister', Gi-Unwedel heUeves he may be so named on account 
of these two little figures. 


YAMA (Dharmapftla) 
or Dharmariljs.^ 


God of Death. 


(T.> (ting af ^1“ religion), or giin-iji (lord 

of the do»d). 

(M.) triik jaa (kio^ Erlik). 

(C.) (IS) H I). 

Colour i dark blue, ltd or white (or yellow), 
Symbahi; difeyuf-i^a (sorptrey 
pada (beso). 
griffuff (chopper). 


Distioctive tmikt wheel onumeat oa the br^t, 
Ccuwrt: Lhamo- 
Attendimt; bia diter YiiniTe 
DiOerBot forma; Phyi-agrub. 

Suig-sgrubp 

Caaog'Bgrub. 

Yama ii o Dlmmuipfila (Braig-ched) with rank of 
BodhisattYa. 


' Yaraa, the Indian Pluto, was oingiiudly a king of Vaifiall. who, when engaged 
in a bloody wai', wished he were master of hell, and was accordingly reborn as Yaraa 
in hell,* together with bis generals and army. His palace, made of coppr and iron, 
was, according to the purarm, ‘at the extremity of the earth, southward, and floating 
on the waters’. The wick^ had 688.000 miles to travel, through terrifying ordeals. 

to i^ach it and receive their final punishment. 

Yama, king and judge of the dead, is believed to sit in the centre of the regions 
of hell, whieh comprise eight hot and eight cold hells, as well as innumerable other 

‘ Eitfl, ilamibotfk of Chipt^ StuUhirm.^ 
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places of pumahmeiit. Tlie wicked ai^e brought befoi-e him to be questioned and 
judged, and are then conducted to their punishment by demons. 

Yatna is geneially accompanied by hia sister Yami, whose dut 3 ’ is to look after 
the female culprits. Although he is supreme ruler of hell. Yaina nevertheless under¬ 
goes the same torments as the rest, in order to expiate his own sins, w-hen he will be 
reborn as Bamantsa'aja. 

Pander, in hie FtmiUm des TscMngtscha Ihitul'in, gives the following legend in 
regaid to ^ama; There was once a holy man who lived in a cave in deep meditation 
for fifty year's, after which he was to enter into NivviXiria. On the night of the forty- 
ninth year, eleventh month, and twenty-ninth day. two robbers entered the caxe 
with a stolen bull, which they proceeded to kill by cutting oft' its head. WJien they 
discovered the presence of the ascetic, they decided to do away with him as witness of 
their theft. He l^egged them to spare his life, e.vp]aiiiing that in a few moments he 
would be entering into Nirvaija, and that if they killed him Ijefore the time he would 
lose all the Ijenefit of his fifty yeara' penance. But they refused to Ijelieve him, and 
cut off his bead, whereuijon his body assumed the ferocious form of Yama. King of 
Hell, and taking up the bull's head, be set it on his own headless shouldere. He then 
killed the tu'o robbeis and drank their blood from cuj>s made of their skulls. In 
his fury and insatiable thirat for victims he threateiie<{ to depopulate the whole 
of Tibet Tltc Tibetans appealefl to their tutelaiy dctU^, Manjufiri. to pretect them 
Irom this foraiidable enemy, whereiqxfri he assumed the fereclous fonn of Yamaiitaka 
atid waged war against Vania. A fearful stniggle enaued, in which Yamantakn 
(lit. ‘ he wlio conquers death ) was victorious. 

Aama has three fonns, of which tliere are many variations; Phyi-Hgrub 

fanag-sgrub, and (^ng-agnib. It is under this last fonn, Gsang-sgrub. that Yama 
Mas csonquered by Yamantaka* 

I„ this ioim he !,«, a hdl a tbi.d aye, „kI crotvn of 

skulk, ^hmd nhicli his hau- rises in flame shape. He steps to the right on a bull 
and holds a f/nguy (ehop,>er) in his i*ight band and h.paUi (skull-cup) in hh left! 
He may. however, Imld a cintaimn (magic jewel) in his right hand instead of the 

looked upon aa a ^ God of Wealth He may alao hold a 
mace and l^so (PL xlvji, fig. <?). if painted, he is red. He k often accomjmnied by 
the Citipati or two skeletons dancing the Tsam dance (PI lh fig &) 

Fhjn-sgnA or minister of the exterior. He is represented with a bulls heat! 
tliu^ eje. creuji oi skulls, hair rising m flame shape, and is naked, but has a telt of 

whS T*- 1-'® ornament representing the Buddhist 

..heel his distnm ive mark, for T^n-ka-jm, Wore hLs death, ap^inted Yama 

piotectoi of the tellow Bonnets (Gedug-pa sect) with gi-eat ceremony. He steps to 
the right on a bull, under which is a woman, and his attitude and expression Sow 
gim e.ycitement and fury. He is never replanted with a iakti, but may be accom- 
jmnied by bis sister Yami, m which case, ifpainted. Yama k dark blue and YWiX 
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Snag-sgi'ttb, ministei' of the iutBrior, In this fotni he is Judge of HelL He ia 
like the preoediug, except that he steps to the left on a man—-and his symhola a^ 
grigug and He is sometimes accompanied by two acolytes, each treading on 

a bull If painted, his colour is dark blue- 

Yama may be represented with a human face and with two of bis six arms 
raised above his head in prayer madm. On his breast is his distinctive mark, the 
wheel, and be may step directly on the lotus-throne (Ph xlvii, fig. 6). 

In China Yen-lo-wang (Yama) is not regent of the Buddhist hells, be is a 
suboidinate under Ti-taang (see) and the fifth of the ten Kings of Hell, who reign over 
ten courts of judgement. They are represented in Chinese temples, standing when 
in the presence of Ti-tsang, and sunxmnded by representations of the tom^ents of the 
ilifferent hells. 

Yen-lo-wang is believed to be assisted by his sister who judges the women, while 
he judges the men. They are called the Garo-ma-raja ^ S ^ ® ™ 

liotjtd Pair. He is referred to in the Ti-tsang sutm as * coming from the Iron Mountain, 
where the Buddhist hells are situated, to the Tau-li heaven {Tmtfa^nmh) to hear 

&lkya -muni Buddha deliver a there'. 

In Japan Emma-0 (Yama) is regent and holds the same position as Yama in 
India. In both China and Japan the representations of Yama are practically alike, 
a middle-aged man with a fierce expression and a heard. On his head m a judge's 
cap, and he is dressed in flowing gannetits with the feet always covered. He is 
seated with the legs locked and in his right hand is the mace of oflSce. 


lU^ 
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FOE^^S OF KUVERA 


Yi-dam. 


DhariiiapiLla. 


Tantra(?) form. 


Table XIII 

I Jambala. Special emblem ; Jambhara (lemort). 

Symbols: nnfrw/rt (ttiongooae). 

lai-bumpd (flat vessel), 

I. Kuvei-a, Regent of the North. 

Special emblem : dhva^ (^^fi^g)■ 

Symbol: nakvia. 

Dressed like a warrior. 

II. Vaifimvana. Symbols : mongoose. 

trident. 

, lai-btmpn or awoid, &c. 

< Five heads, tbi'ee legs, eight teeth, 

Mudiii: rxijm-Mm-ktirtK 
Symbols: vnjrci (thunderbolt). 

(bell). 

ffrtffug (chopper). 
hipSfa (skoll-cup). 
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KUVERA {ot* Kubera) or VAISRAVAICA (his patTOiiymic) 

God of W<; 4 lth. 


Guardiau of the North. 


(T,) W<rn« (AaMi-ioi-jm) {<»a of 

InmiHH (€^ (the god 

(C.) Ts'ai-d,iu IIP) p or 5 Vwh+ 

(J+) BiahujiUm. 

SpecLol Bymbol: Tomitiu^ jewcrla). 

i^ymbolei iridoEit 

(Lii»Laer)i 

tat-bumpa (flat vessel, kc). 


CoIqut: jeiJow, 

VlliaQa : (aelf-moT flag clini tut) 

depli&nt or lion. 

^kti: Yasudliftm. 

As Dharmai^ (Dragged): Ruvom or Yaiimvaiiui. 
Ab Yiniaid.: J ambak (DfiftiiibliDla)p 
Special sysalNjl i Jambhant (lemon). 

Symbol; nahtla (mongoase}. 


According to Hindu mythology Kuvem was the son of a sage eaJJed * Viimvas \ 
hence his patronymic, ViSx'avana or ValjSravana. Ha is said to have j^eiTonued 
axisterities for a tlionsaud yearsp in reward for w hieb Brahma gave him immoiiality 
and made him god of Wealth, guardian of all the ti^easurea of the earth, which ho was 
to give out to whom they were destined. 

Kuvera also became one of the Loknp^a, or Regents of the Four Cardinal Points, 
who were liiewise guardians of Mount Sumem, the centre of the universe. His 
city was AJaka in the Him^ayas, abounding in wealth and magnihcencep where 
he was attended by the Yakshas* and the hoise-headed men called * Kiiinaitis". 
Aecoixiing to some accounts, Kuvera's abode was on Mount Kailris,^ while othei^ 
state that when Brahma appomted him god of Riches, he gave him Laiika 
(Ceylon) as his capital, and, according to the MahahhRmfa, pt^esented him with the 
car, ptmhjxtka^ which was of immense size, and * moved at the owners wiU at 
marvellous speed 

It is believed that the name -Kuvera' may be a conuption of the woitl 
kutam (vile body), ili reference to his ugliness, for, according to Hindu mytlioiogy, 
he had three heads, three tegs^ eight teeth, green eyes, aiid a ivhite leprous b^y. He 
wore a crow n and can-ied a mace, and was coveied with jewels* 


* NrtktilR (Chin. [g nlfio the ndiue of 

fifth of the eighteen Li>liaiiB or Sthnyirds^ ilifieipl^ 
cif naddha, mud lii« Ephere of action was JmnbQdvTjiiA 
(ludia)- Hie n^me ii found entx^Ued in the Hst of 
gods ID the CbinEBe, JapaneM, nnd Korean tciaplo^, 
iiud he is reprc^nUKl iu Tibetan teniplo picrtore^i 
with B mongoose iiiider Iii^ ftun, or in hi? Iiaudp or 


balding a three-legged frog. T* WatterB, Ei^keeti 
ChinM Biiddktsi Sh4Mighalp 

ism. 

* Ctumibal demonB, 

* Fre&umably tbe BjQODyta of Mount i^umeru. 

* WlUcms, 
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FORMS OF KUVERA 


The representations, however, of Kuvera do not follow’ the tradition of tlnee 
legs, either in Nepal or India, In faot, a statue of Kuvera found at Gandhara * 
might he taken for a Roman emperor, were it not for the kneeling youth at his 
feet pouring out money from a long nanow bag under his arm, w’hicli is in the 
shape of the traditional mongoose of Northern* Buddhism; but the images from 
the Magadha follow more closely the corpulent, self-complacent god of the Mahay ana 
Pantheon, 

Kuvera has no worslup in India, He is mentioned in very ancient texts, but, 
inifoi-tunately, without reference to his symbols. Statues of him in Nepal date back 
to the eleventh century, while in India, in the Magadha, they are much earlier, 
and it is believed that the noost ancient statues of Mahukala {the Great Black 
One) were in reality but statues of Kuvera, for in Nepal they held the mongoose, 
and in India the long narrow bag of gold. 

The Lamas claim that the mongoose sjTnboliees Kuvera*a victory over the 
Ntlgas, guardians of the treasures, The luthila, however, is merely a bog made of 
tlje skin of a mongoose, replacing the long narrow sack of the earlier images. In 
Java, according to Oldenburg, the long naiixiw sack is rai^ely ^nished by the head 
of a mongoose as it is in the Magadlia, but the neck is left open resembling a 
mouth.* 

Kuvera has Ixith Yi-dara and Dhannapala forms. As Yi-dani he is called 
Jambala, probably from the (lemon) this form alwaj's carries in Ins right 

hand. Under his left arm is the usual mongoose, vomiting jewels.* With but 
veiy few exceptions, of which one is in the British Museum, only the Jambala form 
of Kuvem carries the large mongoose under the arm, while all the other forms 
hold on the palm of the left hand a small mongoose with a single Jewel in its 
mouth. 

There is an e.xample of Kuvera b a crauching position holding a kapdia in the 
right hand, while the left rests ou the neck of a mongoose which hangs over the 
left knee. He wears serpent oraaraents, and in his head-dress is the amiLll image 
of a Dhyuni-Buddlia. 

Kuvera is always represented corpulent and covered with jewels. His right 
foot is generally pendent and supported by a lotus-Howei* on which is a oonch- 
shell, or a kii-bumpa, a low, flat veasel used in the Lamaist ceremonies as an object 
cif contemplation, to procure perfection in abstiuct thought. The vessel is usually 
represented overturnerl, with jewels sometimes issuing from it and falling over the 
lotus-throne. The conch-sliell may also be supported by a vase. He may aTcrt 
cniry a vase somewhat in the slmpe of an ambrosia vase under his right arm. 


p. 24, H. 

* Oldcutiurg, A de Vhi^mre du 

Kurfra avce Pabltcftticnii da 

iJilisic d'AutLiropoln^c ct d^Elttuc^logier Bt-PC4^rs- 
boarg, 1 SOSt voL iy. In fbe Duiincti bowivtrp 


tlkcre m eiamplea of the JaTaueiiie Kyvcni, 
where the Mongoose is represented in fli* 
OMniaerp In the BrltiBh Husemn tJn^re Is & bn>ii£c 
with the holding & in its naouth. 

• Ph XLvm, d. 
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According to Oldenbui^g, iiis foot Jimy rest on a bag of pmsioufi things supporteil 
by a lotus-ttowei*. 

His Dhavmapala form is called ' Kuveitiand he is either represented sitting 
on a lion' (white, with green mane), or on several cushions called iftolbok,^ the 
number of cusbions indicating the rank given him. He may also be seated on a 
boree * (PI. XLV[M, fig, n), and Grtlnwedel mentions a form sitting or standing 
on a demon,* He can-ies the dhvaja, or ’idctorious banner, or a trident, in lik 
right hand, and a small mongoose, with a jewel fn its mouth, in the palm of bis 
left hand. According to Schlagintweit, he is accompanied by eight VaiSravanas, 
each with his own special symbol in his right hand ; a jewel, a sword, a 
a small shrine aevei^ stories high, called khangtsig, Scq. They all carry, in the left, a 
small mongoose with a jew^el in its mouth. 

Knvera may have a third eye, and is often i^epresented with a closely cut ' 
heard under the chin, reaching fivm eai' to ear. He is found in a triad with the 
Dipahkara Buddha and Mania, Buddha of Medicine. 

There is a si>ecial ceremony in Tibet for imploring Kuvera for riches, which 
is called Aauyung, and he plays an important part hi the Tantiijs, in sorcery and 
exorcism. 

The illustretion on PI. xlix Is a bronze which, as far as the author knows, 
is unique, and might possibly he a representation of the Tantra form of Kuveta. 
Its thiee legs agree with the description of Kuvera in Hindu mythology, but 
there are five heads instead of three, one on either aide of the central head, and 
one above the central one (all of which have the third eye and an angry 
expression). The second head above the central one (which would beRatnasambhava 
il the ^ is Knvera) has a sweet expi^ion. The hair stands upright from the 
heads, in flame shape, foreiing a nimbus for the two upper heads. He has eight 
arms. The two normal arms are in vaJrti-Jiiim-kitm mtulra (crossed on the breast), 
and the hands hold kftpah (akull-cups) which are supported by the arms from' 
underneath.^ The other hands hold the ghajita (bell), vajm (thunderbolt), and grigug 
(chopper). The hips are covered by a Imman skin and the feet of the three legs 
rest on skulls. The necklets, bracelets, aud anklets are snakes. 

Kuvere is also one of the four Lokapala which are supposed to inhabit the 
lowest com^rtments of the heavens, guaitLing the regions assigned them from the 
wicke<t spirits called Asuias. Each has an immortal elephant, eight gonerala, and 
ail army of demoiis, and all are worehipped with fervour by the common people 
as well as by the priests. 

For his Chinese and Japanese fomis v, Lokapdla. 

I’L xiivin, %. i. thuro is a pureyiiage Beatod oa a horBe at ihia foot of 

PL XLViii, fig, e. AnlokiUfifara, and holds an object, wkicb may U 

In ono of the muiiatuTCji in tlic Xepalas)! M ti, a tno&gooee, in Iiis band. 

Add. 1643. iu die Univeirsity Library, Caiobriiige, * Culled tiara-wAofla, Pi xi.iv, fig- (f. 
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HAYAGHIVA {Dhaidmpak). 



: mjnt (tbiuiderbolt). 
f>fns {mftce). 


(.kiLaar: rtd cff dark brutrii. 

^kii; M&rfu (light blim), 

Distmctiife Dnurk i horse^s bead iu b&iMi-drc8t« 


Hn^-agriva. as a Dhai-niapala, lias the rank of Bodhisattva, but, according to 
GiUnwedel,' may also take a Yi-dam form, in which case he would hare the rank 
of a Buddha. 

He 18 worshipped in Tibet principally by the lioi'se-dealera, for, although he 
IS not^ the god. Protector of Horses, be is believed to frighten away tbe demons 
by neighing like a horse. When invoked, he is said to announce his coming by 

neighing, which may account for the presence of a horse’s head, his distinctive 
luai'k, HI Ilia liead-dres 6 . 

riiL* horse ts one of the Septa Hatna (the Seven Pi'eeious Things), and Lungta, 
the ‘airy horse’, is extremely ijopular among the nomadic tribes of Tibet, ns he 
may be invoked without the intervention of a lama. Schlagintweit says, ‘The 
efficacy of any or mystical sentence, for happiness in this esisteuce is 

supjwsed to become more certain by the presence of Lungta; and fl-om this belief it 
as jecome customaiy to add to the a horse suppoiting the precious stone 

r»orbu, ora figure, allegorical of tbe horse, or at least an address directed to Lungta,’ * 
Hayagrlvas popularity may therefore possibly be attributed to the usual lu'csence of 
tbe horse s head in bis dishevelled hair, but it is sometimes missing. 

In hism^t simple form he is normal, and swings a sword in his right hand and 
holds a lasso m the other. His hair is dishevelled, and protruding tvom it is a horse’s 
head. He weaifj a crown of skulls, and under a belt of heads hangs a tiger-skin. He 
may have one head and four arms, in which case his upper hands hold the mace 
(on the top of which may be a skull) and a flower. The lower left banrl 



the lower hands draw the bow. He steps to the right on demons, ' 

e may have still another form with three heads, six arms, and eight legs. His 



* J/fftltcftoffit iu Ihiiddhimtf p. ltJ 6 , 
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symbols are the thimderbolt, tvMetit. lasso » &c„ and from his dIsheveUed hair may 
protrude three horses’ heads (PI. xuv, fig. fl), 

Hayagiiva may have garwh wings. In this form he has three heads, a third eye, 
a necklace of heads, wears a Hon’s and elephant’s akin, and steps to the right on 
demons. He has six arms, the upper hands holding the double thunderbolt and 
sword, the next the mace and lihatvaitga (magic stick). 'Tlie lower arms encircle the 
inJifi if he is in ydb-^im attitude, and hold the ka]^la (skull‘cnp) In the left, while the 
rigirt is in mystic mudm. The iakti has a crown of heads, a third eye, and holds 
a skull-cup and a flow'er. She encircles the yah with her legs, and her mouth almost 
touches the tongue of the go<l. If painted, she is light blue (Pi. xliv, fig. c). 

In the miniatures Hsyagi’iva is never represented otheiwise than as an assistant. 
According to M. Foucher, a form of the god found in the sTidfintut has three heatls: 
the first blue, showing the tongue j the second, I'ed and smiling; the thix'd, white, 
biting its lipa They are placed one on either side of the central head, which is red. 
He has eight arms, and caii'ies a thunderbolt, mace, flower, lotus, bow, and arrow, 
and two hands make a mystic gesture. In his hair is a small image of AJtahobhya. 

Tlie phur-htt,^ magic dagger, is believed to be a form of Hayagriva. 

Haya^va with Taifi, Sudhanakumara, and Bhrlkuti often accompany Avalo- 
kite^vara, in W'hich case Hayagriva is always at his left. 

His manifestation in Japan is apparently Ba-to Kwan-non,* for the I’esemblance 
is too close to admit of any doubt. In China he seems to have been little known. 


5 IAHAKALA 
The Great 

(T*) (the protector), rjr n€fg-^ (the 

Great Black Oat). 

{>r.) jeks qara (the Great Black One). 

(C.) Ta~ah£n>vmi</ (;^ |i jy 

(J.) 


(Dliarmapfila) 

Black One. 

Spoclflj ajinbol: tritiila (tndoat)* 

Colour: hlaek (or dark bloe) or whit^. 

Distinctive mark : troEulB Oiie or two clophimtii. 
Ona of the * Eight Temble Ones" (Drag-cheiiJ* 


It is claimed that Mahakfda, holding the trident, is no other than a form of tlie 
Gi-^kgod Poseidon* copied from Indo-Scythian coins; ljut it seems also ]>ossible that 
he is merely the result of a misnomer; in other words, that Mah.lkala and Kuveia are 
one and the same divinity. Yi-tsing, the Chinese author and pilgiim, relates that at 
the doom of the Indian monasteries there was usually the statue of a deity, seated, 
with one leg pendent, holding a bag of gold. Ho further says that this god was called 
* Mahak.ala * (the Great Black One), because lie was blackened by the oil constantly 

' V. Phur-lm. * A'tnnt-tMn. * OriiJined^l, Myth^fc^e, p. 24, 
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]«>ured dvei* U5m by tbe faitbtill in fieifortning This dt>sacrlption of the god 

assuredly indicates Kuvem ; * and the Nepalese Mahakala, holding a mongoose nnder 
his arm, resembles Kuvera even more closely* The Tibetan form of Mahabila, 
hoTvever, is definite and in no way resembles Kuvera, although one of his inaiiifesta- 
tions is called ' god of wealth ’* 

TJie tutelary god of Mongolia is Mahakala, but he was not popular until the 
sixteenth century, when the Halai-lama, mK'asgrab of Lhasa, was summoned to 
the court of Alton Khan, and so influenced the king that all non-Buddhist idols 
were burned, and the six-armed Mabukala was proclainied Protector of the Mongolian 
Buddhists* 

Mahukala may he both Vi-dam and Dharmapala, and lias innumerable forms; 
hut they may all l:e classed under four heads, or five, if we include the special 
manifestation of mOon-po Bramsiei. 

Mahakah Son-<ikar, god of Wealth, is the special protector of the Mongolian 
Buddhists, He has one head, which is sometimes deformed to I’esemble a bull, his 
hair stands upright behind the crown, flame-shaped, he has the thiid eye, and his 
expression is angiy. He has six arms* The rhjlilwwM.ft (magic jew-el) is in the hand of 
his right (original) arm and is held gainst his breast. In the left Is a knpah (skull- 
cup) held underneath the magic jewel. The other four hands hold chopper, small 
drum, trident, and elephant goad. Ho h&s an elephant-skin covering, and a scari’ 
rises stitfly from his shoulders, almost forming a nimbus around his head. lie stands 
on two elephants, and, if painted, he is white (PI. l, figs, c and f?). 

MaMWtt tfiSon^po resembles the white Mahiikrda with the exception of two 
symbola Instead of the chitflmmi, he holds a fjrigitg in his original right hand. The 
other four symlwls are : a rosaiy of skulls, a trident, a lasso, and a disc. His two 
upper arms hold an elephant-skin over hts shouidei’s. Ho weai'S a belt of heads, and 
steps to the right on a pixjstrate elephant-headed god, the demon Vinataka (Brahman 
god Ganosa), who holds a flower in one hand and either a skull-cup or rat in the 
other* If {tainted, he is dark blue* This form is also popular in Mongolia (PI. lt), 

There is an unusual example of this form witli only two arms. The right holds 
a sword and the left is in a m^'stic nitidtii. He stands on an elopbant-headed 
personage* In his hair is a small image of a Dbyani-Buddlia (PI. l, fig. n). 

Mahakiila, Protector of Science, is seated on a peraonage and lias one leg pendent* 
He has four arms. His symbols ara ; trident, swoid, skull-cup. and a fniit. He is 
dark blue. 

MdMknhf Protector of the Tent, holds a ffrigM!} (chopper) and lasso, and hoi'lxon- 
tally on his ai ms he balances a stick. He treads on a personage and is dark blue. 

mGonpo B/ttmzri h tL special form taken by Mahakala to manifest himself to the 
gieat lama Pagc^jia m the thirteenth centuiy, when he was called to the Imperial 
coui't to (^nvert the Emj>eror Koubilal, who was already conversant wdth the siihu of 
the Hmffm-tanfm, Pago-pa, on the contraiy’, liad never seen this smnt, and finding 
it impossible to reply to the questions of the empei-or, liegged that the discussion be 
' .4. t-'oTiehcr, Itonoffraphie tmidJltiipif, p. A'uvmu 
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put off until the next day. That night, while iti utter despair at being unable to get 
hold of the Bemjm-tanim, there appeared, to hia astonishment, an old white-haired 
Braliiiutna, who told him to arrange his lamp and then put before him the coveted 
sutra. He was thus able to confer with the emperor on the following day and convert 
him. The old Bi-jLlimaiia was none other tlian Mahilk&la under the form of 

mGmpo (Mahakala Biihma^tariipa). In this form he baa one head and 

weaie a long white beard. He may have a third eye. In his right hand is a trumpet 
made of a human thigh-bone, and in the left is a ka$ala full of blood. Around his left 
arm is a rosary of skulls. He may step to the right on a personage or he kneeling 
on him, in. which case he holds the trumpet to his mouth. 

In Japan, Dai-ko-ku, god of Wealth, has a form which in no way teserablee the 
Tibetan Mahakala, for he is represented as a veiy fet, jolly-faced man, always seated, 
atid with a huge bag of gi'ain at hia aide. He is the Japaneae form of the Mahakala 
Son-dkar, 


YAMANTAKA (Dhannapala) 


Conqueror of 

(T.) (eslenniiiBtor of tlie I-ord of 

Debtli), or cancel fear}, 

(U*) jafghagBi (ait^nnltutor of Erlik). 

(C.) ^ 3^). 

S^bolfl: grigug (cLopper)^ 
kapala (eskiill-ciip). 

Colour : red (whru fLlou«)i black or dark blue. 


Death (Yama). 

ButiaetiTe mark ; buirs heudp 
DlffereEt namea : Srivajrabbai rave, Viijrabhayaii- 
kera, V^rabhairaTH, Bbsirava* and YemKri. 
One of the * El^bt Terrihla Onca ^ (Dhannapila or 
Drag-cLed)L 

Yi-dara of the Ce-lng-pa (Yellow Bonnet) eecti* 


Yam5ntaka, the ferocious emanation of Mafijufiri, is the most complicated and 
ten'ible of all the Northern Buddhist divinities. Under this form he conquered the 
demon king of Death, Yaraa, who was depopulating Tibet in his insatiable thirst for 
victims. 

Both Yama and Yamilntaka are represented with hulls’ heads, but Yama alivays 
hiy a an ornament, shaped like a wheel, on bis breast, which is his distinctive mark. 

Yam&ntaka as Vajrabhairava may he represented with a human bead. According 
to Yidyibhii^ana,* in his description of certain Tibetan scrolls found in a monastery 
near Gyantse, Vajrabhairava * possesses a disproportionately large head, scowling 
brows, three cruel eyes, and a gaping mouth, showing canine fangs and rolling 
tongue*. Nor docs he figure with a bull's head in the two 3S<ihana mentioned by 
M. Foucher,’ for in the first he has six faces, and In the second one face. 

’ QruDwcdel, p. 100. * Memoir* ijf Aiiatie Socittjf o/ Bengal. 

* lamijgraphie l&uddhigvXf voL ilt p# 5®. 
im V 
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The simplest form of YamanUika has one bend {a bull's) and two arms. He baa 
a crown of skulls and the third eye. In his right hand is a chopper and in his left a 
skull-cup (Jtffljwto). He lias a belt of heads and stops to the right {Pi Lii, %. a). 

In the tatUra there is a detailed account of the way 

Yamantaka should be represented if painted.^ He is to have sixteen feet, thirty-four 
arms, nine heads, is naked and black ; he steps to the right, and his aspect is more 
than teirible. The first head is that of a bull Next to the light horn, he must have 
three heads: blue, grey, and black (description of three heads on left; side omitted). 
Between the horns must be painted a head, red and teiTible, above which must 
be the head of Maiijuiri with a slightly irritated expression. The hands hold all the 
Tantia symljols (list given in the tantm). The right feet tread on animals and the 
left on birda In the bronzes Yaniintaka may be treading on demons, under which 
are animals and birds, or the reverse, or the demons may be BUpporting the throne as 
in the accompanying illustration (Pi. ui, fig. (i). 

Yamantaka has a skull diadem, a belt of heads, a third eye, and steps to the 
right. He may have five beads, and hold the skin of a human being over his 
shoulders. He is usually represented with his SaUi (PI. Lir, fig. c). 

As Yam^, however, he is not represented with a i. In this form Yam 3 ,ntaka 
holds a sceptre topped by a skull in his right hand and a ka^l^ in his left, and steps 
to the right on a corpse, under which is a bull. 


’ GrOnwedcl, ifytlologii, j>. 104. 
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Table XIV 

I. Tjokapala. 

IL The Five Kin^. 

IIL The Ni-o (Si-wo). 
IV. The Citipati* 

V. Nagns and Gai’iidas. 


HISTORICAL PERSONAGES DEIFIED 

Table XV 

L Arhat (Lohan, Rakhati). 

II, Ns^rjuna. 

HI. Padmaeanibhava. 

IV. Tson-k’a-pa, 

V. Mll-raa-pa, 






THE FOUR LOKAPALA 


(&> «.(«r J tnoAar^V,. 

(T.) rgyai-ten^x (the four kingo). ^ 


oa M^unt^JTv^ of the Four Cardmal Points, nre believed to dwell 

WU 1 ® (Kailasa) at the gates of the paradise of 6ah^ (Indra) who is 

looked upon as a protector of Buddhism. ^ 

visits are mentioned in tbs earliest Buddhist writings as 

for him t f Tushita heaven waiting for the time to come 

L WiaM-ZIs « ■”> “ Stenushi-Buddho. They are Eluded to in 

■ 1 “ ''i' “rth, nnd retoived Se Bud^n 

hen Gniitonin eecretly left hia palnee to go into the wildeineas. After hie (hetinir 

""'•f BotUd-tree, they offered the Buddha four bowle of tood 

which he miraculously meiged into one {pHtra, v. Glossarvl In fact tht>>v ncc' + 

“'"""ir.^rthTL V" r?" -• &^n:‘ 

r.st:XTr.r.r;Ti^‘:r£r.r r' 

rrra Er-^™sr z 

The four Indian Xiokapala are : 

^7 (-p.rn.tund being, th.t bring 

Cotr^dW ■" "el-t h-d »n=l ^ngooee in the left® 

®°"‘'c:>Io^2;S'or''Z;' f^-t d.n.o„,). symbol = enonl. 
elephant', heed ^ '« '''“™ *•>« »''!'> of »“ 

E«ft: of theGandharvns (den,one feeling on ineento). Syn.hol; 


L. A. Wftddeil, ■ Erolutioti of th« Buddhiit 
cult; »U» godB, iiungM. „„d art*, The Jmp$rial 
Avaltc Qtiatletfif JMuiiiy, 19 | 2 . 


■ In Jnpoa t1i« Lokaj^a 
tneading on JeniDjui, hut on 
Bupportod }jj' elephnjitc. 


*re uBaally ropreaentcd 

PI. IV, fig. a, tb#y are 
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stringed mstiiunent. Colour: white. He wears a high helniett on the top of 
which is a plume and from which hang ribbons and bowa 

West: Virftpdhha, King of the Nagas (serpent-godB), Symbol: chortett (a small 
shrine), or a jewel and a serpent. Colour : i^ed. 

Of these four guardian kings, Vai^ravana is the only god whose worship, singly, 
became popular. As the Northern regions were believed to produce endless treasures, 
the guardian of the North was looked upon as god of Wealth. 

In Japan he is iTOrshipped under the name of Bisltamon, and is represented in 
armour ornamented with the seven precious jewels, and is generally standing on one 
or two demons. In his left hand he holds either a small shrine or the flaming pearl, 
while in his right is a jewelled lance (PI. Ltii, tig. a), 

llie nutnf, or jewel, on the top of his staff, is believetl to signify ‘completeness of 
fortune and virtue *. Tlie small caitya* or shrine, represents the Iron Tower in India 
where Nsgarjuna found the Buddhist scriptures, lie is represented looking at the 
shrine, for, as one of the guardians of Buddhism, he must keep watch over its 
greatest treasures (PI. Liv). 

A bronze example of Bishamon (Chinese) belonging to Mr, Goloufaew is, as far as 
the author knows, unique. It somewhat I'esemblea the illustration on PL Liv, with 
the exception that instead of holding the hands in the traditional pose, they are in 
prayer mudrH, and the treasure, balanced on the fore-arms, is not a $tupa but an object 
resembling a temple banner when rolled. 

Bishamon is Vielieved to h<ive revealed himself to Sbotoku Taishi in battle, and it 
is said that in the helmet of Shotoku Taishi were four small images of the Lokapula. 
The Japanese VaWravana is not, however, god of War, but the god of Good Fortune, 
and belonga to the group of Seven Gods of Good Fortune (Shi-cln-fu-ku-jiii). With the 
exception of Eenten he is the only god of the group worshipped to any extent singly. 

Amoghavajra introduced the worship of the Celestial Guardians of the Four 
Quaitere of the Heavens into China in the eighth century of our era, and one often 
sees them at the temple gates. The Chinese look upon them as symbolizing the four 
seasons. 

North : To-iven (Kuvera) or IPei-p’o—yellow (autumn : a black warrior). 

Symbols: right hand, a banner or lance, left hand, a pearl, or or mon¬ 

goose, out of the mouth of w'bich pour jewels. 

South : Tmuf-chany ^)—blue (spring; red bird) ; may etand on a monkey 

and a demon. Symbol; swoid. 

East: Ch’l-km ^)—white (summer: blue dragon). Symbols; stringed 

instrument. 

Weet: Kteantf-mtt §)—red (wdnter; wbite tiger) j may also be green with red 

beaixl. Symbols: right band, a caiiya, lefl; band, a serpent. 

In Chinese paintings the colours of the Four Guardians often vary and they are 
sometimes all repi'esented flesh colour. They may also have no symbols, with the 
exception of To-wen, who always holds the treasure. 

• V. GJusaiiy. 
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The Shi*tenno or Japan^e Celestial Guardiatis of the Four Cardinal Points are : 
North : Bislmmon (Kurera).^ Syin1x)ls : cailya (small shrine) and lance or flag. 
South : Komiitt. 

East : Jikohi. 

West t ZSchd. 

They are also repr^ented as wan'iora, and are generally standing on demons. 
In the illustrations in the BuUuno Zui, with the exception of Bishamon, they hold no 
symbols. 

In Chinese Turkestan representations of the Four Guardian Kings were found 
by Sir Aurel Stein at Tun-huang, on temple banners, and by Herr von Le Coq at 
Turfan, in frescoes, which are now at the Museum fUr Volkerkunde in Berlin. 
Vailravai^a was also represented alone in frescoes at the entrance to the temples 
opposite Hariti (t. According to Waddell she Is a form of bis consort, 

Yasudh^ra (t- A’^rera). In all the representations of the Lokapala found in Chinese 
Turkestan they are elaborately dressed, usually in armour, holding their respective 
eymbols, and also standing, as a rule, on crouching demons. 


THE FIVE GREAT KINGS 

(T.) (or (five pmons or bodJte), (fire einpcroi-«i), 

or A'isi-e&in cAwt jon (tlie gnandiaiiB of [the 
Dt^cLe] Naitehiii)* 

The Five Great Kings are objects of very active worship in Tibet as they are 
believed to 'protect man eflicaciouely against evil spirits and enable him to attain the 
accomplishment of every wish' (Schlaglntweit). 

According to WaddeU, these king-fiends, or spirits of demonified heroes, are 
supposed to have been originally five brotheiis who came from Northern Mongolia. 
They are said to have been ' kings’( of the East, mystically called 'the Body’; of 
the West, 'Speech' ; of the North, ‘ Deeds’; of the South, ‘ Learning*; and of the 
centre—difficult to determine, They were necromancers and satrologeis, and became 
oracles of ditterent monasteries. 

The oi'acle of Na-ch’un * was brought to Tibet by Padmasambhava, and after 
being admitted to the Lamaist older was made state-oracle. He is believed to 
incarnate himself in every successive religious guardian of the monasteries, who is 
caUed alter him, Chol-chong (Cos-tje). 

The names of the Five Great Kings are the following:® 

Bi-har, the special protector of monasteries, who rides on a red tiger. 

Choichimg, incarnate in the state-oroclea, who rides on a yellow lion (PI, LVi, fig. e). 

* PL LUT, fig. r. ’ Wadtltll, g. 478. 

* SuLbgiiilvreit, BaJdAfttn iti Tt'ieiy p. 137, 
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Bahia 15 the tutelaiy god of warriors, aad rides on ft yellow horse. 

Luxxing^ the god of the Nagas, rides on a blue crocodile. 

Tokehoi, rides on a yellow deer. 

In this form they accompany the thirty-five Buddhas of Confession. 

According to Schlagintweit, when one of these gods is represented atone, he 
is accompanied by ; 

Dam chan dorje legpa, on ft camel. 

Ts'ahgs-pa, on a ram. 

Chcbu damchan, on a goat. 

According to Griinwedel, it is Dam-can rdor-legs who is on the goat and not on 
the camel (PL Lvr, fig. d). 

All of the Five Kings wear a broad-brimmed hat and long, fiowiug garments 
which, if painted, are red with a green border. 

It is claimed that when Padmasambhava w'ished to build the convent of bSam- 
yas he forced the Five Kings to make a vow to protect it. For that reason they are 
called Dam-can, or * he who has made a vow *. 

According to certain accounts, the chief of the Kings is Pe-har or Pe-dkar, who 
is probably the *Bi-har' quoted above. He has six arms and is white, seated on 
a white lion. He brandishes a sword, knife, and bow and arrow. Tlie president of 
the Five Kings is said to be identical with the fourth guardian of the world, 
Dhritaroshtra, and Is also claimed by others to be the president of the Four 
Lokajiala. 

The second King ie blue, on a white elephant. He has two arms, and holds 
a knife and lasso. 

The third King is blue, on a blue lion. He holds a vajm and a khakkhata (alarm 
staft'). 

The fourth King is red on a blue mule, and holds an elephant goad and a 
bludgeon. 

The fifth King is gieen on a black horse, and holds ait axei. 

In the paintings of the Five Kings, Padmasambhava is usually represented 
above Pe-har, the chief of the Kings. 


Nl-0 (Ni-wd) 


The Japanese god, Ni.d, guardian of the Buddhist scriptui'es, is believed to 
reside on the four peaks of Mount Sumeru, the centre of the universe, but will 
manifest himself whenever enshrined and worshipped with proper ceremonies. 

Although his name Ni-d literally tn^ns * two kings he is, in reality, one deity, 
but may lie represented by any number of gods, even, according to the 
mSdhi i&lra, as many as * ten times the grmns of sand of the river Ganges ’. Tlie 
ShobOuenkyo call the deity Misshakukongo, 
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however, is best known tn hta dual form of Missaku and Kongo/ or the two 
guardians enshrined on either side of the gateway of Buddhist temples (PI. iiVn), 

These * two kings ’ probably find their origin in a Japanese legend, which i-uns 
to the edect that there was once a king whose drst wife ^re him a thousand sons, 
whom he wished to acquire perfect enlightenment His second queen bore him two 
SODS, one of whom desired to turn the Wheel of the Law for his thousand brothers, 
while the other vowed to protect the Law wliich his brother preached. The former 
was caUsd Missaku, and the latter Kongo. 

The king Kongo is the Japanese Vajrapani. He is represented at the right of the 
gatew'ay of a Buddhist temple and holds a vt^ra (thunderbolt). The name ' Kong&' 
means vajfa, or thunderbolt, with which the god is believed to destroy all evil. 

The king Missaku is enshrined at the left of the gateway, and is believed to 
propagate goodness. 

The * two Kings ’ are sometimes termed the V!dja4iya, and, aa such, are willed 
Efiga (Aizen) and Acala (Fudo), and are represented by the Maifidala of the Two 
Parts.* 

RSga belongs to the Garbhadhatu (naatri.Y section), or the material w'orld of the 
five elements: earth, water, fire, air, and ether. He is represented by the sound ' a' 
and his statues have the mouth open. 

Acala belongs to the Y^iadhatu (diamond section), or spiritual world of one 
element: the mind. He is represented by the sound ‘ bumand hta statues have 
the mouth closed. 

The deity Ni-6 is thus the union of the Spiritual with the Material, or the 
' two Kings ’ in one. In other words, he is the dual form of Vairocana (Dai-nichi 
Nyorai). 


THE CITIPATI 


(T.) dur-^’rod fxiag^pi (ibe Joid dt ni&BtcT of the cemetcTy). 


The Citipati ai*e two skeletons, one of a man and the other of a woman, who are 
represented with arms and legs interlaced, dancing the Tsaro dance on two corpses. 
l!,ach brandishes a sceptre topped by a skull, and one holds a skull-cup and the other 
a vase, or else they both carry the same symbol (PI. lii, fig. i). They are usually 
reprinted in the suite of Yama, but may also accompany the dMwf, Naro-nak'ha- 
spyod-ma. 


^ From tlie Myuk^jsalujuho. 

Name Hisslmkii KongO 

Manjfeitatieu Hig# (Aizeu) Aral* (FmJO) 

open cluaod 

H«yea Gerthft Vajra 

Gmui rt ha,n 


' T. Fcirroeana. 
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THE C’lTIPATI 


isn 


Tn Pftnder’s Panthem (No. 253) they are repreaented each on a separate lotus- 
llower and ii**t following the text. 

Accoiding to a Northerji Buddhist le^nd, the Citipati were, in a foiTiiei 
existence, tw'o ascetics who w’ere once lost in such deep meditation that they did not 
notice that a thief had cut oti'theii- lieads and thrown them in the dust. Since that 
time they have been ferocious enemies of the thief and have vowed eternal vengeance. 
It somew’hat resembles the legend of Yama, 


NAGAS AND GARUIMS- 


The NSgsis, or serpent-gods, aj^e minor deities, but siipenor to man, and believetl 
to be the protectoi's of the Law of Buddha. In fact, Buddhist legend ctaims^that the 
sacred l>ook, the Ptv}MpammiU\ was put under the protection of the Nagas by 
Gautama Buddha himself until such a time as the human race should have act^uired 
sufticietit knowledge to understand it. In the first century of our era, the sage 
Nagi’irjima claimed to have raoeived from the Nagas the on which 

he fbundetl the Mahay ana School. 

The seat of NUga worship was in Kashmir and spread south into India along the 
Indus. When Iliueu-tsang entei«d the valley in the beginning of the seventh 
century A. i>. he found, in almoat every place he visited, a shrine d^icated to a local 
Nilgn. He relates that it w-as even believed that a member of the SSkya femily (that 
of Gautama Buddha) had man'ied the daughter of a serpent'king, and he also tells of 
a Buddhist priest who was reborn as a serpent because he * killed ' the Elapatra-tree.^ 
In a Tibetan scroll* it is related, in regard to the Elapatra Nfiga, that he assunied 
the guise of a monai'ch in order to hear the Blessetl One preach. The All-Knowing 
Buddlia, perceiving liiin among his hearera, addi’esaetl him as follows: * 0 King of 
Snakes, during the ministry of Buddha K%apix you violated the niles of moral 
conduct, tor which you W’ere condemned to be bom a snake. Have yon now come 
here, assuming a false appearance, like a hypocrite, while I am preadung ? Assume 
your own shape and listen to my sermons, if your nature permits you to do so t Next 
day there appeared in the audience a huge serfient on whose head was grown an 
Elapatm-trae, His tmdy measured many miles, for while his head came to hear 
Buddha's sermon in Kajugriha, hss tail lay in Taxila. 

In Japan there is a legend in i'egard to a priest who w'as cebona as a fiali, out of 
whose heatl grew a huge ti'ee.'* It is probably a version of the Ekpatra Nfiga 

legend. j n, tu 

The Nagas play an important r6le in the legend of Gautama Buddha. They 

‘ For legend v. and Tfti nftke of iht AtuUit Socitlif of 

rrj!< Sodttjf of fndia, toI. ii, Pwt I, 1884, p. 3. ' Par legtsd B«e tho Optu CtmH for June, 1011, 

» Tmn^htted by Sabs Cbandm tldjaUitiHajiu, 

llfH 
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nsaisted at his birth and gave him liis first Imth (PI, They came to hear him 

preach and became liia disciples. It is recounted that once wlien Buddha i-emained 
m a state of mwWti (form of deepest meditation) for seven days, under a tnse neai* a 
t»nd, the blind Naga tliat lay in the pool won restoi-ed to vision by the fight that 
shone from the Buddha’s bo<!y and became his disciple, Wtien Mara, god of EvU 
unchained^ the fury of the elements to disturb Buddha’s meditation, Mn cal in da’ 
ase^nt-king, wound his coils about him and spread hie hood over the Tathacata’s 
liead to protect him during his saniafilit. (P], fig. a). 

The serpent, fiom the annual renewal of its skin, is a symbol of immortality, and 
when x^pr^nt^ with its tail in its mouth fl>rming a circle symbolizes the Yoga 
principle of L nion, or the Circle of Ilegeneration, The Nagaiuja Mncalinda, who 
wound Ins cods around the body of the Buddlm to protect him from the temptations 
oi the of EvU, typifies the impenetmble armour which the Tathagata fashions for 
himseif by the observance of the ten Paramitas, The Nilga god protecting 6iikya- 
muni m^ be represented with five, seven, or many heads, the last form being puiiv 
Indian (Pi xi, « and i). The nimbus of Amoghasiddha in Nepal is represented 
sun-ounded by Nagas, and that of Nagaijuna has seven overhanging serpents. 

In Kashmir serpent-woiship existed as early as the fifth century b. c. In Ceylon 
the serpnt-worehippeis were oonverterl to Buddhism in the third centuiy d.c but 
the worehip has now practically disappeared, while in India tbe Naga god is" still 
I'everenoed, especially in tbe South, 

The Indian representations of tlie Kaga gods from the thiid century a c to the 
twelfth A. i>. .vere of human form, with, l^ehind the head, a spread cohm's hood having 

with the Ixrfy en<hng e .e,.pa„t'e tail. When the oohra-hoed had only tiuee er 
hve head* the tad wee spotted ; if seven or tune heeds, the serpent represented 

«X»th thTiljs^,ree^°™ « ^bnt 

.u v?® of the dragon, althoimh 

he Niga ^ was worebipped in China from the earliest times. Fm^n x xnentiL 
that txvo heaven-sent setpents watched over the first washing of Ooixfucius ’ 

In Japan the sexpent has been worebxpiiod fx-om prehistoKc times, and many 
bT f V ^ throughout Japan. At Kamakuiu there is a temple 

f Wd!d "" who is represented coiled in spixtd sliape with the head of 

a bemded man (PI. Lvin). It m xvoi^hipped as the goddess Benten by the common 
l^ple, but IS proUbly a rehc of serpent {or phallic) worship. The gildess Benten 
(^pi-teii) one oi the seven gods of Good Luck, is usuaUy represent^ ridin- on a 
snake (or a As she is a very populai* divinity, it may be that the serpent 

has become ident: Bed with her us an object of adomtion. Her shrines as r-elated ab^ve 


^ Tr$6 and Sfrp^nt 

* On tijj of Its tiiiJ is Uknoed a eintima™; 
in the foim of n flamiDg pesrl, Iij the Nepalese 
MS, Atld.Se^, iu tie UjiiTfreity Libiary, CBiubridgo, 


the four-headod Nilgn, on tJ<o coils of which the 
Buddha is e«t«l, has alw the ou the tio 

at tail. ^ 
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NAG AS AND GAllUDAS 

^ genei-^j on islands, and always near a river, lake, or the sea. When the snake 
is white, it is Ijelieved to ij*e a special manifestatiot) of the Indian goddess Sarasvatf« 

On PI. Lix, fig. rt, there is a small household shrine of a Nuga god in bron^st! 
with a human head, resembling the example on PL LViii, which is in wood, and 
claimed at the temple to lia\^e been carved by Kobo Daishi. 

According to Hindu m^hology, the Nagas were in constant terror of the 
Gorudos, or fabulous golden-winged hiixts, and especially of their king. This gigantic 
bird would My uji into a huge tree calletl Kiita^almali, which is at the north of the 
Great Ocean, and dapping his wings to divide the waters, swoop down ujioii tlie 
serpent-gods, pick them up with his beak, ami Kit them. In tbeir distress the Xiigas 
that had been converted to Buddhism appealed to the Buddha to protect them 
against their mortal enemies, and he appointed the god Vajrapani ‘ their special 
protwton The Tathagata then gave them his monastic garment, w'hicli was divided 
into uifinitosiroal pieces and distributed among them. No Nsga, with this inviolable 
talisman, could be hai'me<l by a Gnruda. Vajrajjuni, as related above, in order to 
combat these formidable birds, assumed tlie shape of a Garuda, 

One of the Garuda's most formidable enemies is Nandn, the Nagaiuja, king of 
the serpents. He is represented in human form as far as the waist, and the* i-est of the 
body as a serpent. He may have one head, with a serpent crown, and two haiuls 
holding a serpent; or have four heads and six amis, two of the hands of which are 
drawing a bow (PI. lix, fig. c). 

1 he Nagas were not considei'ed malignant gods, but, on the contmiy, were 
kindly disposed towards mankind. Ihey i^'ere believed to control the rain-clouds, 
and, when properly propitiated, would protect from lightning, bring beneficial 
showers, or stop too abundant laina. 

The king of the Nigaa is Viruixikaha, one of the foui' Lokajxdn, or CeleatJai 
Guaixlians of the Four Cardinal Points, Hie kingdom is the continent west of 
Mount Meru, which was supposed to be the ceiiti-e of the uiiivei-ee ; but the chief 
residence of the Nagas is Bhogavati, 3,uu0 yotjtitias under the sea. 


AHHAT * (or ^Vrlian, or Sthaviia), 

(T.) (pro. rttiofi), or iieun mdu^ (the oixteeu atluivini}i. 

(M.) dani^i daniffhsan (tiia vuiquitilior of anemita)i, (Binuly, lUiutout, or tijm). 

(C.} lo-haii. 

(J.) ^fikAan, 


Ail Arhat is one who has readied the end of the Eight-Fold Path, and is not 
only jierfect himself, but can give perfection to others. Gautama Buddha, before 
making the Great Vow of the J^hisattva, was, in one of his iiicui'iiations, the .lUhat 
Sumedha. 


X 2 


* V, 


* lit. * fit', * vrartfi^' * 
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In the Buddhist temples of Tibet, China, Japan, and Corea, along the east atid 
west waits of the principal liall, arc rows of figures usually seated. These are the 
Arhats, disciples of the Buddha, ]xitrons and gumtlians of Buddhism, and niaj be 
either five hundred in number or Iii a ginup of sixteen. In China, however, as well 
as oRen in Tibet, one finds a group of eighteen Arhats. The reason for the addition 
of two Arhats to tlie tiaditional gioup of sixteen is net cleai', for, according to 
Watters,' in the ancient Chinese literature, there is only cjuestion of sixteen Lo-han. 

Besides these two groups of Arhats thei'e 01*6 the four ' great Bhikshu' to whom 
the Buddha entrusted the propagation of Buddhism after his death. They are 
Mahakfiiyajia, Pindola (Mania), Kunt&s-pan-t*aii, and Rilhula. These men were to 
‘renmin in exbtence and not ex^ierience Nirva^^a until the advent of Maiti'eya as 
Buddha Two of these, Pindola and Rilhula, aie among the eighteen Lo*haa, 

The fiilh Ariiat is called Kakuhi in Cliina, and is itsprcsented like Jamlmla with 
a mongoose under his arm (v, Kutem). Borne of the names of the Arhats vary in tlie 
ditleient countries. 


NAGAIUUNA 

(T.) ktit-iignth (ilie asrpcnt biiat). Mudril: ^kanuaeakfa (ti»cbiiip), 

(M.) bakti {S6f/at}»ntt, tlie 


Nttgiiijuna is usually called the * founder' of the Mahayana system ; hut it 
is claimed by some that he was only its princi|>al oxjiounder. The Japanese 
look upon Afivaghosba, the probable master of Nagiiijuna, ajg the founder of the 
doctiine of the Great Vehicle. Othem, still, believe that Wagaijuna founded the 
Madlryainika school and was the firet to teacli the Aniitabha doctrine. It is thought 
that he lived in the beginning of the second ceutui^- a. b., but the exact dates of bis 
birth and death ai'e still unkuown. 

He was bom in Southern Indla^ and his parents wei-e of the Biuliman caste. At 
his birth, accoiding to an old Tibetan legendf it was predicted tliat he would only live 
seven daya In consideiation of tlie acts of merit |jerformed by his parents, the gods 
delayeil his death until seven weeks, and then to seven nionths, and finally to seven 
yeai-s. Before the seven yeiii-s weie up, he was sent to the convent ofNalanda, 

god of Lung Life, and succeeded in so jiro- 
pitiatiiig the god that he is said to have lived tlu'ee liundi^ed yeans on earth, ending 
his life only by cutting off his own head. ' * ^ 

Nigaijana was tlie greatest Buddhist philosopher and mastered all the sciences 
and especially m^ic art. He is said to ha^*e aoiiuiiud Siddhi, by which magic powei- 
he obtained the * minbow' Ixxly {Jtihim), and was thus able to become invisible at will 
and trauBiwrt himself from one ]ilace to another by supernatural power. 

* The £i0hUen Zohan o/At Chiiuee IhdJhiit Temjiet. 
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The TiljoUii Buddhiste claim that NjigSijuiia the fourteenth of the twenty- 
Ttl ‘e Bu!nh^“K f p~pag..t«l the Buthlhiet faith, l«gin.,ii.g «-ith the senim- dbciple 

f’h:. . "'*‘1' »*il-i<«>arme, wlio carried Buddhism into 

L niJia 111 tiie sixth C6iitiiry a. jx 

According to the Chinese and Japanese Buddliiste, he was the tliird of the eight 
latnaichs of the logaciliya sch^K)l, beginning with Vairocana and ending with the 

(Kobo According to the Buddhist texts, J^akya-muni 

I 'cdicted the rebirth of his disciple Ananda under tJie name of ^ Nugaijuna’ founder 
of the M^yanasy^eai. N^upna ia believed by the Shin-go"n U to have 
i^ceived the ^cret \y dwtrme dhectly from the second Patrki-ch, Vajmaattva, 
Tiirhoju he Visited in his Iron lower in Southern Indiu 

Other Mahaj^i.a Buddhists (the Amitabha sectsh however, claim that he 
m^ived the treatise on which he expounded and developed the Mahayana school 
from the serpent-gods, the Nagas ; and that the Naga king himself reveaJetl to 
Nagarjuna the loly texts m the Dragon imlace under the sea. They further claim that 
Gaqtama Buddha bad given this treatise, the 2^,Hjuapiimmiid, to the Nagas to guard 
until such a tune as the world should become sufficiently onligbteued to undeistand 
Its ^^nscendent wisdom: and that the Nagas. after converting Ni^hjuna to 
iJuddhtfim, handed over to hini their precious treosui'e. 

In the repi-esentaticns of Nagarjnna, who was dellred and eniolled among 
the Northeni Buddhist divinities, he lias an aureole on which ai^ seven snakes. If 
painted the middle one is yellow and the othere gi-ey. He is repinented like 
a Buddha with the iWink/m, anid, and loug-lobed ears, and weam the monastic 
gaimieiita He has no symljob, and bis liaiKls ai^ in fifittrmoidtu madnl. If jMiinted, 


PADMASAMBHAVA 


(Lotus-borii). 


(r.) (loluG-Loni), or u-rff^n^pa 

(tlio croiviicd odjs). 


Bjmbola : I'haUylnpn (nmific stick). 


In the middle of the eighth century a. d. the Tll>etau king Thi-feiron Detsan sent 
to India inviting the learned ffaru Pailmasamhlmva to come to Tibet. Padmasamhhava 
wua renowned for hk knowledge of dMmni (mystical sentences) and of their efficacious 
applKMition, and was wanniy welcomed. He remnined fifty yearn in the country 
fou^mg monasteries and teacJiing the Tantia-Yogaciuya doctrine. He is said to have 
r n'malignant gods in Tibet. si>ai-ing only those that became converted 
to Buddhism and that pnomifietl to he defenders (Dharemijala) of the doctrine. Pad- 
niasambhava, in his turn, promised to enroll them in the Malkyana Panthwn and 
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to see that they vvei’e pro])er]y woi’sJiip}>ed, He claimed to have I'eceived fi'om the 
daJdnl the books from ivhjcli he a<x]uired his miraculous powers. 

At the end of fifty yeara Padmasambhava disappeai'eti miraculously, and is said 
to have enteiied the body of a Yaksha king, Me-wal, where he has reigned supreme 
'over all the Yakshas uptiU the present day and in perpetual youth, is preaching the 
doctrine of Lamaism in a paradise which rivals that of Amitabba's westeru heaven of 
Sukbavatl ’ (Waddell, idmnism). 

Podraasambhava was deified and is fitUl worshipped by the Northern Buddhists 
of Tibet. He is represented seated on a lotus nsann with the legs locked, the right 
band bolding the and the left, lying in his lap, the jw^m. He bolds his 

special symbol, the (which he is l>eUeved to liave invented), pressed 

against bis breast with the left ann. The vajm n^ae also made populai* in Tibet by 
Padmasambbava, who used it in casting spells and exorcising devils. 

His ganneiit is flowing, and, if )>ainted, is red, as ^veU as liis i>eaked cap, which 
Bometiraefi ends in a half fiyra. Tlie lappets over the ears are divided and turned 
back, thus resembling a lotus-flower, for Padmasambhava is believed to have been 
born from a red Jotus-flower. 

Besides the biouzes, one often finds Padmaaambhava represented in the temple 
paintings of the Dharmapala. He is probably put in their company because he 
subdued them, and also because, according to the Malutyana tiuditions, there must 
id ways be one pacific deity among the ferocious gods- He is always placed at the 
tup of the picture above them, and is sometimes accompanied by two disciples. 

In China and Japan his worship is practically unknown. 


TS’ON-K'A^PA 

(lit. ' Han frein Ts’on-k'a '). 

(S.) .Snwiflii'JtMi, ^fudrar (JAafTMfrtira. 

(T.) hta~b:>afi grays-i^ (prch Bjmtwlg : (awont), 

(M.) yoitaJea (book). 


Ts'oh-k'a-jKi was bom in Tibet, In the valley of Ts’oh-k'a, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and it is said that tire tree which overahadowed the house in 
which he was bom has the imprint of a Buddha on its leaves, 

Ts’oh-k'a-pa, the Northern Buddhist reformer, founded the Ge-lug-pa sect, 
which he called the 'virtuous'. In spite of the severity of its reles and the 
practice of celibacy which it enforced, the Go-lng-pa sect became very popular, 
quickly spreading over Tibet, and has lemained the most important sect np to the 
present day. 

They wei^e called 'yellow bonnets' freni the pointed yellow caps which 
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TS'Olir-K'A-PA 

they were in np^itbn to the ' red hnnnete' (Ka^jsyn-pa), » ™ct founded over 
^ eentonea hefote, which adowed the priests msniage. besides many other 
liberties, anc^ permitted the practice of soiceiy. ^ 

Tsmi-ka-pa. at his death, put the church under the protection of the god of 

hTis h^rr^S ^rT Tushita heaven, where 

^heved to be sitting beside the futm^e Buddha, Maitreja. He was canonized 

of Manjnfiri, and enrolled in tlie Northern Buddhist Pantheon 
IS on-k a-pa is represented seated on either a Mofbok or a lotua He wear^ t!ie 

ho dboT I >'« handa aio in dfcinaocoH™ laadni 

Mding tho a on,a nf lotua-flowoia, whioh support, at oach shoiddor. tho sword and 
book (Manjufr,, symbob). His gamioat, if painted, is red. 

He IB generally represented in temple pictures with two of his disciples while 

below IB sometimes Yamantaka. ii's uJscipies, wmie 


Ml-Li\-BAsS-PA 

(T.) jfrui>-pai tSian-p'yKg Jfi-tn (tJio mjghty mint, ilj-b). 


cento™i" of the twelfth 

centUQ; a.d., md B^nt his life wandering tlirough Tibet performing minicles 

wnve mg t e nomadic people to Buddhism, and wi*iting his 100,000 songs, which 
have never, as jet, been translated into English^ ^ 

He w^ deihed and enrelled in the Northern Buddhist Pantheon, but does not 
figure m the Pantheon of the Tschantseha Hutuktn. 

Mi-ia-ias-iia is represented in the brontes seated on a gaseHe akin on a lotus 
!r“' ^ ■ “"'■'y !’">'■■ “■« is dressed in raStio gannents and 

beS b— k? ’’“‘f ’'■‘I' fhe fisgsre e.'ttended and the palm to?^ outwards 
Wnnd hm right rer, m if he were listening to the ■ echoee of nature'. to use his own 

IX ards* Hjs left hand holdB a Isegging-bowl (Pi. lx, fig, a}^ 

' Tlione u » rragmenti tracslated into French, Grunwedci, da Houddhtsme, p, OS. 











T S’ O G S - ^ I N G (T S O K - S H 1 N) 

NKPAtBSK PAIHUSH GF?J!HED TO A TEMPLE IS ISOS'. ‘ 


A. Left medallion: two Bodliifloltva and 43 
latnae or eainte. 

1 ), Ccatiul medallion: two DivinitieB and 33 
IninaB or mints. 

C. Itight medallion: two BodbUattvn (MofyiiSn 

and?) with 43 lamoa or Bainta. 

D. The aaromit of tlio Pymmid. 
t. SiEkya-mnni. 

2. ^niiputn. 

3. Mandgalyilyann. 

4. Atila. 

5. Ta'on*k'n-p». 

6. NSgTiijona. 

7-17. Saints and lamas. 

E^F. Spoee on tko right and left of the Pym- 
mid: flying dcitieB, praying monkR, &c. 
G, The Pyramid. 

I. Vnjroviwjihf (T. Rdo-tje-p’ag-roo), incarna' 

tion of an abboes of Central Til»t (see 
Na 7) (red). 

3. Hevajra. 

3. Yarniititaka (P. 61). 

4. Sangilui (T. Geah-hn hditB*pn) (P. 63). 

8. Samvorn. 

6. Combination of ^fnl)^ln1aya (P. 67] and 

Buddha KapSla (P. CO) (blue). 

7. Vajravarahl? (see No, 1) (rad). 

5. Kunikulla (T. Rig>byod-ino) (red). 

0. SimhavaktnT (T. SeA-gdon-ma pSkinT) 

(G. p. 174). 

10. ^fBhSBakra VajrapSni (G. p. 161) (black). 

II. The red Yamari (T.G^-dmar) (G. p. 133). 

13. Kulacakra (T. Dxis-ljk'or) (P. 65) (blue). 
IS. I1ie bbok Yamari (dark hlae). 

14. Hnyagfiva with three heade (T> Rta* 

mgtin). 

15. Firat IhtfaSgnta or Buddha (7) with a 

jewel (yellow). 


16. SKondTatbBgataorBiid^a(?),thohaiids 

tnrned in the rame direction. 

17. U8ni6iBila (P. 163). 

IS, A Bodbieattva (?). 

19. V^rapani. 

20. MaSJxigbo^ (?) (G. p. 09). 

31, Vajraifflni. 

23. A Bodhianttva (?). 

33. Soraavatl (P. 157). 

24, 'Phird Tathugatn (block). 

23. Fourth TathiSgata (T. Rgyal-ba Gyiil-ltui) 
(P. 127) (black). 

26. ParDRSttvari, Sakti de ^faBj^l£fho6l (P. 165) 

(rad). 

27, Acals (hlaek). 

2&, A Bodhieatt^‘n with four nnris (nnJater- 
tninable, being erased). 

39. The white hTnSjiighola (erased). 

30, Kun-rig (P. 76). 

31. Acala (black). 

33. The xvhitc Tlrii. 

33. Fifth Tatbugala (ooloxir of cinnamon). 

34. Sixth TatliHgatft (T. Rgyal-ba Diwii- 

pobi (?)) (black). 

35. Seventh l^thJigala (red). 

36. Ttie green TSra. 

37. VajrapUpi (simple form) (black). 

88, Bodhisattvtt or White Tltm ? 

39. A Bodhisattva (colour of I'innatnon), 

40. Mila-raa-pn? 

41. Jambhala mig-po (P. 367 ?) (black), 

42. Eighth Tathagal* (T. Rgyal-lja ratu'en- 

dpal) (P, 124). 

43. Ninth Tatbagnta (T. Rgyal-l® Sin-tu- 

rnaRi“pnr) (P. 126), 

44. Tenth Tathdgata (ydlow). 

45. tTanllavijnyn (T. Rnam-par) (P. 164) 

(white). 


' The indicatioDB la pateatfaeaes signify the corresponding Bgoras in Paadeira e. g. (P. til^ 

of the pages of GHtnwedel'a m PiAef, where the fignrati ara lo he found, o.g. (O. p. 166), The 

images of this Look are indiratecl by tlie ronmn numbers of plates, e. g, xii. 





TS'0GS4S1NG (TSOK-SHIN’) iGl 


46, Amytaj-na (T, Tse-dpng-med) (P. 85). 

47, Ak^hobbya (without ^kti) (dark gte^n), 

48, Ratnasajnbbiiv^ (coIout of ciUBatnoTi). 

40. Aviilokite^van). 

50. Snniatitabh&dm [sHor the expUcnttve linl 

of the liimaj (P, 152) (dark hlue). 

51. Snifin-blii (P. 142) (dark). 

52. Vi^^'apQni (Dhynni-Bodhitiattva of Amo* 

gbaaidi ?), 

53-61, Eleventh to nineteenth Tethrigato, 

63. TweDtioth Tathagnta (T, Klii-dbah-gi) 
(P. 100) (white). 

63-68. T^venty*fiTist to twenty.aixt1i Tnth[I> 
gate. 

60. Pint Bodhieatt^'a: Sarvanii'niianavijkain* 
bhi? (green), 

"0. Second Bodhieativa.- KiUignrbha (yeUow). 
Third SodhijmttTii 1 Mahjnjrl ? (yellow). 

72. Fourth Bodliianttva: Vnjrajfani? (yeUow). 

73. Pifth BodhUattvii: Akalegarbba {j'ellow- 

brown). 

74. Sixth Bodhisattva ! AvaloHtdmm 

(white), 

76, Seventh Bodhisattvai Snniantebhadni ? 
(yellow). 

76, Eighth Bodhisattva; Maitreya (ydlow), 
7TSit. Twenty-geventb to thirty-second 
Tathognta, 

83-90, The eight oeolytee of Sman^blu 
(P. 138-441, 142, 143). 

91-95. Thirty<.third to thirty-eeventh Tstlia- 

gttte, 

96, First Sthavim: Bdo-tjo mo-hl (P, 197), 

97, Second Sthnvin! Nnga-na (P. 195). 

98, Third Sthaviia: Diis-Idan (?. 196), 

99, P'onrth Stbavira: Ma-p'ani-pia (P, 194). 

100. Fifth Sthaviffi; yDn-iiig.|}hyu5 (P, 193). 

101. Siikya Mnni or Stnao-bla 7 

102. Sixth Sthavim: Bakula (P, 301). 

103. Seventh Sthavim i Sgra-gean-hdsin 

(P. 203). 

104. Eighth Sthavim: Bhara-dvadsa(P,204). 

105. Ninth Sthnvira j lain-p''ran>bstan (P, 

303). 

106. Tenth SthaHra: Shed-bved fP, 307). 

107. (?) 

108 . (?) 

109. Elerentb. Sthavini: Plva-^ng (Chin, 
Hivu^hang) (P. 210). 

ItK 


HO. Twelfth Sthavim: Bha^ra-dva-deagser- 
cen (P. 200), 

HI. Thirteenth Stharin; Gser-behii (P. 
199), 

112. Fourteenth Sthavim; Bean-po? (with¬ 

out hia book) (P, 198). 

113. V^'mdnkini (P. 224T), 

114. Fadmadilkitir (P, 337). 

115. Dakint ? 

116. gtiddhadnkinT? (P. 333).^ 

117. BntnadukiiiT (P. 225). 

IIB. Kanmadakini (P. 226). 

IID. Viivedaklnl (P, 228), 

120, Fifteenth SthavirA : Lam-bslan (P, 

305). 

121. Sixteenth Sthavim: Kla-hi-sde (P.306), 
132, Seventeenth Sthavira: Mi-pyed (P, 

308). 

123. Eighteenth Sthavim : Dhnmm-taln 
(P. 209). 

134, First DharmaptUa; Vajrapdni with 

Gamda wings (P. 184-186) (hitie). 

135. Second Dhurmapala: Acala (T. Mi- 

gyo-ba) (typical form dark blue), 

126. Third Dharina|)iila: Mgyon-po p’yag- 

bji (P. 343) or Yc-ces (C). p. 177) 
(block). 

127. Fourth Bharmopiila: Kubem (P. 363) 

(bro wnish-yd low). 

128. Fifth Ghannapilla: Yama gsau (P.340) 

(red). 

129. Sixth Dhannapsla; YomaHnan (blue). 

130. Seventh Dhamiapltla: Yama Pyi (with¬ 

out tifl Bister) (P, 339) (hlue). 

131. Eighth Dharmniailaj Blue ^fJlhaka1ll 

(T, Jlgon-iw) (P. 330). 

132. Ninth Dliarmapiita: White Mahakula 

(T. Mgen-dkar) fP. 339), 

133. Tenth Xlharmopala: Gur-gyi mgon- 

po ? (protector of the tent) (P. 342). 

134. Elevetith Dbarmspala: Brsg-ea (P.260), 
ISa, Twelfth GharmApSla: Lha-mo sol-ma 

(P- 245). 

136- Thirteenth DharmaplJa; Beg-tee (P, 
254). 

137. Fourteenth Dharniapula: Lha-mn tenn- 

dika (P. 244). 

138, Fifteenth DKarmapala: Lha-mo skyohA- 

ma (P. 246) or ^fa-cig-pal (P. 356). 


Y 







ie2 ts'OGS^^tng 

H. Zope of the Gonrdwns of tho toioplc (Loka- 
pfJa), &c. 

1. Tbo gnai'diuo of tko North (P. 380). 

H. The guatdian of the East (P. 284). 

III, Bmhmfi offering-a cabro (P. 2TS?). 

IV. Dban-po4} offering a jewel (P. 1B6). 

V, Tlie gnaidian of the West (P. 282). 

VI, The guardian of the Sotith (P. 281). 

J, The lowest space. ^ 

I, The ‘Boven Jewels': a. the wheel, the 

jewel, c, the horee, the elephant, e. a 
ixiilitaiy chief,a civil dignil ary, J. a 
wife. 


(TSOR-SHIN) 

2. The five eeneee; o. eight <ioinror), 6. hear¬ 

ing ^conoh)Je. finocU ^vaae for perfiiine), 

d, tonch (silk), e. taste (fmitB). 

3. A Stnpa. 

4. A took or tree-stock ; at its base a flaming 

jjcwl on two l)a11a, and under which 
there are playing inaBiciaiis; on every 
aide of the rock, a Noga. 
n. The ‘eight emhlcma*; n. eonoh, A bninba, 

e, tiabrella,<f. standnid, r.fisHea,^ wheel, 
ff. diagram, X, flowers. 

6, A monk oflering a sort of pyramidal cake; 
befftrc him, the musicians. 

K, Inscription (Langsha charnel era). 



I Q B 0 



Feminine divlniKes 

Bodbba^Jva 


Tath^a^a I. J 7 Secondai^ Oak; 

5 odhi 3 a>lva (a) ^3 Dharmapala 


,inr 



5iD&n-bla or 3aJya Muni ^ 
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CHBUNOLOGICAL TABLE 


6th ceDtury, 


4tli t^niury. 
3ni wntiiry. 
A.t), 

1st cenhiry. 


2nd century. 


3rd century^ 
4th centuiy. 

iJth centimv 

■w 

Still wntuiy. 


7fh century. 


3th oenlur)% 
9th centuiVp 


nth wntury, 
12tH oeutizry* 

#■ 



Gautuma Baddha—Uie birth, o57 j uaeamed Biiddhahood, 62&; hia Paridrva^a, 44? 

(v. oaiya-tKmii. 

CoEtfuciii«, 551-476. 

Date of the birth of the Buddha aeoording- to the Singalew, 623; Siameee and Bur¬ 
mese, 653; ChiocBC^ 1027, 

Alexander of Macedonia invaded India, 326, 

First Buddhist Miesionaries in China] 317. 

Beginning of the Oaodhara school, about 30. 

Emperor Jfingtia mission returned to China from India, 65. 

Asvagosha wrote the Maiaydtut-traiifiAotsHda-iast-ra. 
tVoiahij) of Avalokite^vura introduced into China. 

Patoi&jali founded the Yc^ school in India. 

X5g^)[[iuia founded the Madhj'amlka system and e:£poandcd the hlabSyuna doctrine 
150-200. 

Amitdiii Fyu^a »ilra translated in China, 323-280. 

Buddhism earned into Nepal, 350, 

Buddhism entered Corea, 372. 

Fa-Hinn made a pilgrimage to India, 399-414, 

l.oga school gmfted on the MahtlySna by Asahga, ahont 550. 

Buddhism spread to Jspau, 552. 

^ntrism mode its appeanince. 

Shotolcu Taishij 593-621. 

Worahip of Avalokitedvam introduced into Ja^mn, 

Hiuen-Tsang made a pilgrimage to India, 639-645, 

Buddhism introduced into Siam, 630. 

Worship of Aiudokitelvam and Tail introduced into Tibet. 

Death of the Tibetan king, Sroag^tean-gampo, 650. 

Yi-tsing travelled in India, 671-695. 

The Yoga i^stem was introduced into Chino, 730. 

Padinti«imblia\'a carried the Mah5;v'3nn doctrine into Tibet, 747. 

Kobo Daishi, 774-834. 

Tcndai sect founded, 805. 

Sbin^n sect founded, 806. 

Buddhist B'former, Atisa. 

Ts'ou-B^rpa. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE SANSKRIT (S.), TIBETAN (T.), CHINESE (C,), 
MONGOLIAN (M.), AND JAPANESE (J.) TrVOBDS USED IN THE TEXT 


Abkam (S.) Mitdrd of Protection (' Blessing of PeadcssneBathe gesture of tie nght hand of t e 
Buddha in the episode of the load elephant. The wm is elevated wid aligb% boat. The hand 
U lifted, ^¥ith the palm turned outward, and all the fiogexi are extended upward. Mu^lra ol 
the Dlpa^hara Buddha and of Ainoghasiddha. (PI. 'Vr, lig. o.) ^ , i 

Ataia (S.) Ether or void. Accoidiag to Hodgwn, a^dia is 'established, governed, porfec^ by 
ite own nature. All things are absorbed into it j it is nncTeated or eternal; it is revealed by 
its owa force * it is the essence of oeation, preservation, tind destmetioa; it is the cssenM of the 
Uve elements; it is idtellectual ossenw ... for infinite things art absorbed into it. Thojiyc 
colonre are proper to it as well as the five Dhynni^Bnddhae. From Vairoeana proceeded aiah. 

AiiffAa (S.) Allilude of drawing tbe 1>ow, Attitude of K'.irntullE, , , , , 

^wyfto/S.) Nectar of Life, called by the Chinese'sweet dew', v. T-yVa/diii and 

Anjaii (S.V Jilvdrd of SalntatioD. The arms are stretched op ward, and both of the pa ms are^ i^n 
upward with all the fingere citended. Attitude of Avalokiteivara (Tantre foimi) m cn o mg 
a bidM imngi^ 4>f 

Mihiiit (Ss) Elephant gtiad. 

jUana <S0 1. Support a god, ot group of goda j i # 

All of tbo Northern Buddhist divinities are represented either eeated ot i^ton ing on 
fiopport^, with but few esoeptiones Tn Tibet and Nepal the lotus eopport ia usually repreaeuted 
witb two rows of petuU of which the outer row is turned dowp^ while the inner row stan j 
upright, thus ropTesentipg an nfpala (blue lotufi)^ but there ninj be more than two ro^\^, rh 
there are also eiifliDplMi in Tibet, where nil the petals stflud upright, which is the usua orm 
in Japan. In the temple painlinga and frescoee from Central Aeiai Kahitigarbha m tiomotimM 
represented {as well Ui? the PlpatibBra Buddha) Etanding with a small lotna-flower iiQ er enc 


Accoiding to the Buddhist tmdition, the Buddhas, when ‘turning the Wheel of the Law\ 
should 1)0 represented seated on a lion support MaSjufiri maj be aeut^l on a rone 

sup[»orted hy liona, instead of on a Toaring lion. In the Cbineae cave-temples of un- aug on 
Loug-tneti| MaitrejTi is seated on a lien-throne, European fashion, with the feet er . 
Yamantaka^s throne may be supported by demona* K-uvera is sometimes seated on a ^ o \ or 
tliawa made of cushions* 

Hie is the diamond ilirone on which the Buddha sat when meditilting under t le 

(fodki-iTi'ef and the fact is indicated hy a rajra lying before him on the lotus-throne* Instead of 
the rw/f«, there may 1 m? a nmliitat markeil on the throne, whidi ]>robahly refers to the esoteric 
doetrine of Buddha, for the tva^fUa was adopted fl-* a special bjtuIjoI of the doctnne hy se^enii 
[Inddhist seotSp 

2. A small support for the foot or feel of a god is al^o milled and is generally in the 

form of a ^nmW lotus-flowcrp with the stem attached to the lotus-throne^ Muitreyfl, as Buddha, 
has usually no support for his two pendent feet, hut m Bodhisittva each foot is supported by a 
small lotiisdl&wor* The left foot of the green Tfln-l has aleo a rimilar support, as well as the left 
foot of tbe Nio-i-rin Kwan-non in Jajian. Tlie left foot of Jamljalt may rest on a conoh-shell] 
or a which is supported by a lotus atska. 






liXPLAXATIONS OF WORDS USED IX THE TEXT 


lf)5 


SouL^ cjf tliu do not t<»uch, 
Mahuk^b trtadi^ on one or two 
on a bull on bop of a wotnnOd 


direct lyj the IoIur eupporL 

prostrate olophnn 1.3+ 1 ftnia may ^jiand on a niim or a bill 1^ 


or 


Yamantiika (eight legs) treads on eight birds under wliich ore ditferent uQimnle. 

Ilevajra sLanda on aninuib and genii, 

Samvam sftandd on a man nnd a woman. 

Tti'4iiigT&-pa tneadfi on a man and a prostrate borse. 

3. An dMMC is nbo the i>ositicn of the lower limbs of a god. In the Vfldomwitine' pose tbo 
legs are oloeely locked w'lLb the fioles of both feet api^ftrcnt, while in the ^l/va attitude the Icgb 
ere loosely loctcHl and the soles of the feet eoarccly delble. According to Waddell, this pose 
indicates the ‘ firet emergence from meditation The attitude caUed nijn/m or ' d ease ’ (by 
Hodg^n, pose) is «ith the right bnw raised, the lea remaiaing lient in the usual 

position of n Buddha. In the *onchenters pose' the left remaies bent, while tbe right is 
liendont. Maitreya is seated with both of the legs pendent. The Nio-i-ria Kwan-non baa the 
ngbt foot supported by the left knee. The mnseqlme Kwan-yin may also have this position in 
ChinA when meditating upon the beet meanfl of Buying maokind, 

Jwla-fiottvr. Attribute of the yellow Mflrioi and of KuniltnlJa. The at'oitt-lzee is called the tree of 
Consolation, and it was between the isrf^i*tree and the a/sAr-tree that the Buddha was bom. 
The tfioia-Eoviei is ned, and should be represented somewhat like a rose in shape, with unml l 
jogged If^ves. 

AjMra (S,) Lit . * thck^ whq ore not The atura Jire tho mortal cue mica of the 

At^palra (S.) PjutogI— s^ymbol of the goddesa Simtapotru. 
dum f Vs Om J 
fie ftp (1\) Jliice, 

fiAapami (S+) or fiA^tput^d^ Epithet of n Buddha i lit. ' The Happy Otie \ 

fihhAu (S.) Enddhkb monk. One who assumes the olarm staff (MaiMara) and beggiug-bowd 
(pd£ra), nod gives himself up to conbomplatioD. 

BAumUparia (S.) Muttra called * witness* ^liL ^carth-toncliLug ), The right am pendent over 
the right knee. The baud] with the j)alin turned in ward p has all the fingcTS extended down- 
Tho left hand lies op the lap, palm pp^™fd- This mystic gesitim was used by Buddha 
to invoke the Earth-goddesa as witoess of bia having resisted the temptation of Meira, god of 
EviL It is also the mudrd of Aksliobhya. (PL tiil) 
fiija (S.) V, vi/a, 

fiodli (S+) Enlighleiimeiit* 

BodAi^rtiHia fS,) Lit. ^Tree of Enliglitenmeat \ Eacli Buddha 1ms a special tree called bia 
^bo-tree (or ander which be is suppo^d to have been boro, do penance^ preach, and 

die. The * 1>o-ti:ee * aoder which Gnutama Buddha is believed to have received hdAi is the fig- 
tree (/SrwjT reiipio^)j or, according to others^ the bapynn-tree {Ftpp&Ia). 

The Buddha is said to have seated bimBclf in meditation under four different troea syTubolmog 
the four atagea of fiAyJna: under the fig-tree, the banyan-tree, the Mucalimla-treo (protects by 
the serpent)^ and the ll^EiyntanQ-trcc. 

fiitiklAatmataM (S.) 3iuiffu of Salutaticn. The right hand is raised to n level with tho bead, with 
all the fingers extended upward, the palm outward. 
fium-jta (T.) V. Aalah. 

Cai/ya (S.) or Stupa (T. CA&ri^n). A Buddhbt sucetunry, 

la the oi>en square of every piAdra (Buddhist monEistery) there is a eaitya dedicated to Adi- 
Buddha nod the five Bhyiini-Baddlia^. In Nepal, around the base (wliich may be square or 
qnadrangular)> arc four niehe^, in w^hich are ptaeed the statues of the four Dhyuai^Buddhas : 
AkshobhyTi, Rutnasnmbhavu, Amilabha, and Amoghatiddha, Vairocana is believed to occupy 




EXPLANATIONS OF SANSKElTp TIBETAN^ CHINESE, 
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the ititerior, imd in Javji, td HodgMp, his image h icmuured. VjijrssattvB^ the ekth 

Dlivnni-Buddhn, is nevef repreaented; bnt na Adi-Biiddhn he b fijnabolkeil by the ikme^haped 
epihe at the tap of the in the centre of a mDOb-OTOScent {v. Fdjra^Uva), In China, on 

the four Bides of n pagodap are placod stone Images of the four grent Bodbisattvu : TS-tsang 
{Kshitigarbha) on the soath \ Kwai^Wn on the east j Wen-diu {MaJijiilrf) on the west; Fn^hiea 
(Samantubbadm) on the north. 

'fhe * elemental ' cai^^a of Tibet and Japan is made up of five potU buijerpofied;^ representiDg 
the five elements. The lower strueturo which holds the relic is the first elementj 
and may bo either beli-shn{>ed or qnadmngulur. Above it is either a dome (if the lower strnetnrc 
b qaadjangnlar) or a flqonrc capital (if tbe lower pnrt b bcU-fibaped), whieh represenis ibe second 
element, vakr. This iiarl- is surnionnted by u tapering pinnaclep aoinetimeti divided into thirteen 
fjtep-like scgnients representing the thirteen Bodhisattva heavens, and b the third element,/rif 
(v% PI. XS5S, fig. f^). In the ^ olemontnl^ caifj^a the pinnncle is surmoniited by a moon-crescenL 
repTesc&tJng the fourth clement, air. In tho centre of the moon-^crcsceat is a /rti^a^haped spike 
which represents the fKlb clcEnent, e/^er. 

There are, however, many vanations of the: especially in the upper part.. The 

quadrangolar cone often terminatce, in Nepal, in a /nl^n-sbnpcd pinnacle w^bieh represent the 
Akauishtha Bhuvana of Adi-^Biiddlin. This part b sarmotiDted by a five-!>poked umbrella, 
the spokes representing the live DhyUini-BnddhBS j or there may bo five umbrellaa, one above the 
othen In '^bci the dome is usually inverted, beitig larger at the top than at the base (v. illtia. 
in Waddell, Lamaittu, p. 263)^ 

Miniature caifya are often found in Tibet and Japan (PL xut)p and the frequently 

replaced in Jspan by a small caU^a reprefienftng the Iron Tower in which wmne hidden the 
Buddhist Scriptures (v. Nagaquna). As a symbol, it is held by Bishamou (the Japanese form 
of Kuverfl) as well as by hb Chinese form To-wen {v. Pl.ov), and by Ratnapaoi (PL xsix, 
and Maricl (v, PI. H.). 

In the cavoa of Ellomi three circle placed fddo by side with the third on the top O&i thus 
forming a triangle, ^^mbolbe a cailfa os well ns the Tri-raiMa (v, J^ainajiaxi). 

Qitru (S*) Whod, eymbol of ahsoloto completene®. In the ^'^edic times the wheel was ey mbolicfll 
of occult powccB^ but in Buddhism it symbolizes the Wheel of the Law, which turus tw^elve 
times, or thnse revolulions for each of the Four Noble TmtbsL It is represented with eight 
spokes (or mtdtlplcs of eight), indicating tho Eight-Fold Path of SelLCouqu^t. 

The wheel b one of the sixty-five marke on the footprints of the Bnddhap which, at Amaravatl, 
are represented on the footstool below the valiant throne of the Buddha, behind which b also tho 
Thousand-spoked VThocl of Victory, Buddhist legend relates that the Buddha, at his birth, 
took seven steps toward ench of the four cardinal pointSi and thus indicated tho conquering of 
tho ^circle' or iinivomc (v. temple painting in the Mui^ Quimet, Bacot Collection). The 
mystic mudm called dkarmaaiAm repneeente tho * turning of tho Wheel of tho Law 

In pio-Buddhist tunes & gti^at ruler ims called a * Wheel King " and at his 

investiture a golden wheel was beliorod to fall tom heaven. The Pali term cHaAAamUi {^AaAAa, 
wheel j ruler) was applied to tho Buddha m tho apiritnal ruler of tho world. In tho 

earliest 6CTi]i>turea and froECoea the blaster ia aynil^oliscd by the ^Vlicol^ which b sometimeii 
flanked by two gazelles, A trident may riao from tho wheel (v. Triaik). 

The wheel sj^mbol was linst represented as a miDwdisc which devolopod into a full-blow'n lotti» 
with the centre surrounded by eight pciaia, and from that it developed into a whool with eight 
epokes^ 

The origin of the thousnad-spoked wheel h also proljably t he sun and its mys* According to 
liiuen-tflflng, the 'diamond' throne {vaJfUtGma) of the Biddha reposetl on tho eira^nf/er^ of 
a thonsaiid^si«ked wheeL (See illns* in SimiJ^n, BfiddAUt Pnf^rr H Acet p. 48t fig- 1 -p 
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Hflvell, Indian Seufylnre ami Paintlnff, PI. ji.) At the Biiddh&'B Pariamlln», tlie thouajuid^ 
spoked wheel Appeared oabddc of lii« cofRo. 

In NejaL the wheel of Vnirocenji h rcprcaented by the seed-vesBi-I of the lotosj, in the centre 
of which U the Ne])fl!e£« 

The TO*ra is ^lieved to symbolic Kurma, ' a wheel of Fnte that revolves relentlesaly nml 
ceaaeleBalyIt u the symbol of Maitreyn^Vnirocana, nnt] SitiJtapatni (when bolding tbe pnraffnT) 
Vania as well as Gon-po Binmsii wear it on the breast, aud Sangdni has it in bis head-dress. 
Ts^ang^-pn may aleo hold the calra. 

Cdmara (S.) Toil of the yuk itsed as a Rv-wbiib Tantra aymboL 

Cifiitjja (Tj* ’Wbit-e flower with yellow^ centre* emblem of Moitrejn, whose two evinbotiij are supports 
hy two Aii«/?o flowenii of wbicb ha holds a stom in each hand. Cdmpa is also rhe Tibefan qaitid 
of Maitreya, 

Caadra (S.) Moon- Tlie foil inoon is the special wmbol of Sarva-nivarann-vishkanibiiio. Samvam 
bas the creflcent-moon in his head-dress, as decs alao Amlotitelvnin when Simhanadn. v. lurya. 

Capa (S.) Bow (of Mercy), attribute of Kurnknllri, Ciinda (sixteen arms), Halabfila-AvalokiteSvflm, 
nnd the red ^filrfcT. 

CaraM (S.) Footprint. The footprints of Mabjnfri have an eye in the eentre of the ekaran. The 
Bnddbo has tbe eight glorious emblems and the thousand-spoked wheel figured in his footprints. 

Chodpan (T.) Five-leaved crown worn by tbe Northem Buddhist priests when worshinpinn- the 
‘ Eight Terrible Ones \ 

Ckorhn (T.) EucldhL^t sancttiEiry% 

^ Chu7i (S») Knife. TirntrA eymboL 

Cmfdma^i (S,) Lit; ' nuigic g^&m which Batiafice all desirta (v* J/awi). It b the special aymbol of 
KabitigurbhA, Samautabbadro, Rafnftpiiai, RatnasambliAVA, aod SfahAkrilft, oa well hs cf Jko and 
the ELc-anned Nyo-i-tia Kwaa-mna. Avalokit^iFAm may alao carry it, bnt rarely* and it b the 
floceaaory flymbol of several other gods. 

The is rcprescated ia aoTCinil dlllerebt woys^ The orJowaJs, may be niaa 

in wnmberj io which oaae they represent the nara mina, or the oiae jeweb bormwed from 
Braliinaniem. Or they may teprasaot the ratfia^ or wven pieeious jewela, nincli coa- 
aidened in Tibet ansi Ohioa (v, m/Aa)» The iHani may also he ebc* or only tUrse in number (more 
freejuent in Japan)* tepresenting the fri~raina^ Bndilha^ Dharma^ Saiighap 

In the iiBiial Tibetan representation of the cinitmaRi^ the waai are hnnehed together and ara 
Bnrrouadod hy a llame-ffhaped gloij. They arc represented like the profile of an elongated 
oyeballj and in Japan the three twd'nt are often enclosed in a flamiag pearl. 

In Chinn as well as in Japan the ^iHidmani may take the farm of a Aaniing- pearl without the 
the origin of which ist posdhiy the lominona pearl Bent to Mbo Chen by the Diagon King 
of Sea (v, l^^nd Mioo Choa)p In Japaa^ in the paintings* the Ibinc fironnd the pearl hae three 
points^ vaguely indicating a ffUnln- In the Etntne^ it may lie wUhont the flame* or repicesetifed 
with throe lines offlameB which meet at the top, dividing the pearl into three equal dividons 
(v- PI* xn* fig. A), 

The flaming pearl may abo take the place of the Imdirional form of the clnMmifRl in Tibet 
(v, illnBimtion of Mahak;lb* PI, 4 fig, c). 

In the frescoes discovered at Turfaa by Herr von Lo Ca.^, the Bodhisattva have the nml on 
the forehead and sometimes on the breast^ ontliued by a red flame, thus resembling the flaming 
pearl. Kshitigarbha b also repnGsented m the freseocs from CbineaeTarkeslan holding a flaming 
pearl. In China Ratnap.^ini may hold n jjearl with a three*forked flame issidpg from It. 

In Tibet the eSMtamaxi b rcprcicnt-cd in charms* sup[Kirted by the airy horse, Limgla. 

^fhe cinfdma^i also takes the form of the t/xpa or paiiya (v,* Gloaaaty)^ 
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Acconllng to the eeotoiic doclxltie, the in peai*! «hapc, is the eyniboi of the nmnat, 

the eistb sense. It is tlic *g]criotts vesture ef the wmlthe nidtunt vehicle of the dtvioe eesenee 
which, united with niAtter, forma men. v. F<ijfa4l^afif, 

Haffoin (S,) Proeiotie lower, v. cnitya. 

,^,'!pamaru (S. nail T.J Hand-drum. * Tantm aymhot supposed to Ti# innde of two half-sktin^. 

Ikmh (S.) MajHc wand. 

DitTraii} (S.) A nmgicai prayer, or inereJy a suite of mystic Byljflblea for the purpose of cnstinH- spells. 
At the begdoninit and in the middle of a didmijt} is a tsantrn (we), and At the end is tlie 
or the paipose of the diaranfi that is to saj% for whnt fATticuhir thing the (/Admnf is 
supposed to be effieacious—in liringin-j min, or getting ndvnntage over nn enemy, or olitaiiiing 
children, &e. (tlhistrotion of didraui with miniature of the god to Iw evoked, PJ. LXi.) 

Diurum (8.) Buddhist Law. One of the Tri-rutnii. 

Marmaeaim (8.) ifbdm of teaching. Lit. ' Law {Mama), w heel {eaira) \ uflcallv interpreted 

■ turning the Wheel of the Lawlo Tibetan it is called naidong^AttraiJit, ‘ Wisdom-mattor 

or the anion of I he Spiritual with the Matoiial, 

The Mamacaira mmt/d varies somewbat atreording to the diiretoat schools and countries. 

The Indian mystic gesture is: the right hnnd at the hreoet, with the united tips of the index 

and thumb touching one of the fingers of the left hand, the palm being turned inward (for 

illustration see A. Poneher, TeaHOffrapSie ioitmique, panic I, p. 88). In Tibet both kimdA an: 

held Against the breast mth the left hand covering the right, but it may bo below the right, 

which la upright, while the left is on a line with the fore-aim. (PI. xjv.) The Gandhiira 

wbool dilTera considerably. Hie fingers of the right hand are dossil, the palm turned iuwaid. 

The index of the left hand is loosely hold by the closed lingers of the right, while the thumb 

touchea the cWd fingers at the tip, and the other fingers of the left hand are loosely closed 

^ P- da GaMa, 

Ml Elements (v. roiVoMiw, and 

lUuatratinn, Pi. ii, fig, a), 

Bijfana i^.) AJso called -WirfL'. Mudrd of meditation. The hands lie in the lap. the right on the 
left with oil lingers extended, and the palms turned upward. In Japan the lingera are locked, 
with the cxcoptwn of the thuinhs and indexes, which touch at the rips and form the ' triangular’ 

p)M (v. FttarAa). The mdexca touch each other between the first and aecond joints, the palm* 
being turned upward. (PI. xvm.) j "i 

Dkraja (S.) Banner of Victory, Symlml of Vailmvana. 

Hljia (S.) Xamp. 

Jirifta (S.) Llanil. 

l'Kh^Aw-h« (C.) A homed lemon, called by the common people in China ' Buddha lingnra’, Ito™ 
Caia f S » tendnls of ito base. It is Bometimeg in the hnnd of the Jlcdteinc Buddha* 

% f ^y^hohzxrig 'care, eaurion, and a mighty dignity'. It is the support of 

S,^tobh^ira, and^is repented in Tibet with one head, while to Japan, as suppo.t of Fugeu, 

Id^l X \ symbolizes the reinc^nation of the 

Buddha The elephant support of Kongosntta has three or four heads. Mahlkala treads on 

^a riephpnt.^tio over his sliouldera. The elephant 

M a AorthBrn Buddhist god is the demon VinataU 

GarMadMiu (S.) Mutm dement, v* FaJradMht 

jrorw (S.) Lit. ' Lord . In Nepal Adi-Buddha was called neara by the Ajiivarita sect. 
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/affiiiara (S.) Lemon, Ej^iobol of Jnrabala» a forin of Kuvera. 

Jamba. A true with triuDgiilar leaves, considered saiered by Xort?bern Bqddhitft^. v. 

Jiidmt (S.) Wis<lom. 

{S.) (T. belk%"cd to bold the or Wnt^r of Life, Tlie speck! symbol 

of Fadmapilni is tbe vnse ivbicti be nadally holds by the neck, hnt it n^ay iibo be supported by u 
lotus-flower, of which he holds the stem in his right hnnd- In the former cn^ie the va^o ia rotindt 
or Oval if Indiaitr and poinled if of the Gnndb^ra school, find without a base. If^ howeverj tho 
ia/aia h supported, it has a base and genemlly a spout, 

Tbo femioine Kwan-yin may hold the vase, or have it at her bido, and in it (or held in her 
hand) may be a willow-brnnchp with which she is believed to sprinkle arotinil her the Nectar of 
Life which in Chinn the ^'a/a/a is also supposed to contain. 

The masculine form of Rwan-yin, lx>t.h in China and Japan, often has a lotus-bud in the 
vase* ■‘file vase and the wiilow-bmnch^ or lotua-IIowor (or bud) symbolize the mamlufa of the 
Tam Farts, v. FttjraifMltt, 

Mai trey a bos the idf/riAi us an accessory symljol with the wheeL He rareU'' carrice it, but it 
is supported by a lotus-flower at Uis left shoulder. 

The goddess Vaandharfi has the vase symbol, from which pour jew^els. 

Amitiiyus holds the anibrosla vase, which differs from the lirsiial It is low and has a 

covor^ out of which ii^ncs an a^iw^^braiich. From tiuder the cover, falling in garlands around 
the vasCj arc strings of beads, representing sacred pills used in the ceremony of praying for 
long life, 

Ushpibhavijaya abo carries n similar covered vase which is, however, much less grtinmcntcd, 

Kuvcni may have one under hk arDi, and his right foot is sometimes supported by an otvr- 

fnm^d i-aiaiau 

Ka^j/a (S,J Period of time transceudiug ealctilation. 

Kap^ia (S,) 8knll-cHp. A Tadtiu symbol carried by the Dharmuplln^ Yi-dam, and their and 
by the P[lkinh The origin of the ek nib cup b probably round in the legend of Yamuntaka (sce)^ 
whOj before w^aging war on Yama, killed tho three robbei^, and, making cpim of their skulls, 
drank their blood. The J^apdfa {& represcntefl filled with blood w'hcu in the hands of the gods, 
but in tcmplo pictures it is sometimea filled w ith eyes, curs^ and tongues of demons—oifetings to 
the godsL In the skull*cups held by tho various hands of Hevajm arc animals and In 

the Tantm eeremonios a skidhcup is filled with wine to represont £ho bloo^Jj and otibred to the 
god. In the temples it is usually on a bronze sland with a bronr^c cover* (Ph L3tir, fig. c.) 

K^adffd (S.) Sword, Byuihol of the enlightenment of the world, for ‘ os the sword cuts knots^ so docs 
the intellect pierce the deepest recesses of Buddhist thought ** Tho Had^a h the special symbol 
of AlahjiiirTp either carried in his hand or rising out of a lolUB-flower. Fiidu, in Japan, also 
carries the sword, and it is held as aecessory symbol by Cundi^ (aiiteeu arms). 

(S.) (T. J, SAahfJit.) Sotmdiiig staflT. The MaM^ara believed t4> be a 

purely Japanese symbol until temple banners and frescoos dating from the fifth ccatury were 
foundj in Chinese TurkcBtan^ by Sir Aurel Stein at Tun-himng, and by Herr von Lt? Cck^ at 
Turfan, representing Ksbitigarbha with the sounding stnlF^ As Buddliiiim did not cuter Jiqiau 
until a.n. 552, thk fact proves that the use of the JtMMam as a symbol came into Jiapan from 
Central Asia. It was practically never used such in Nepal or Tibet 

Although tho Ji'AaHAara is nowhere mentioned in the tcnuchings of tbo Snuihem school of 
Buddhism^ reforence tu it is found several times in the i^fahiiy^aa Script [ires, and it is looked 
upon by the Northern BuddLists as one of the eighteen indispensable articles that a Bhikshu 
must poe^es^. 

Aceordiog to the command of Gautama Buddha, the Bhikshu (uieitdleant Buddhkt priest)t 
when on a pilgrimage, must carry the tAai*iitMru^ 
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If the BkiktiliiJ wifllics tc enter n dwelling be mny not speak, but after kiioebinfj, if it is asked 

a he is tW, the wticding staff in to be sbaten. , , , , - 

Afiain, accoftliDff to the Ibiddhs, no life must be taken, and n Bhikshu, by ehakiiiff the 
kk^imarA. warns all crawling life of his spproach and thus avoids ttesding on them. It is also 
beUeved that if the Bbikahn sliakes his sonnding stofT while walking through a thicket or graeay 
gionnd, all wild beasts and poisonous insevts will ho frigh toned and do bim no ^rm. 

The iihAUchAfa is a long, hevagonat wooden staff, capped with a metal capital, which has a 
pagoda-shaped bend with two. three, or four emtehets, into whieb four, «i, or twelve loose 
ineUl rings fli® inserteda _ 

The difierent aiamberB t>f met 4 il rings haT& each a speciol meaning, according to the dillcrent 
t'eachinga of Buddhism* 

The etoff carried by the Bhibhu should only have four metAl ring^ which Tcpmsent the l otir 
Noble Tnitbe: Biifferiog, ihecansc of Huffering, the cessation of snlTenng, and the path leading 

to the ceBaalioTi of sufferings ^ ... 

The fftaff with three crotchets and sk rings was invented by KSsynim BndJha, and is earned 
by the Bodbisattva, who, as a piuliminBry condition of their attainment of Boddhshood, must 
exercise the six I^nindtJI, or Berfeetions, 

The HaMHara with four crotchets and twelve metal rings was invented by Gautama Buddha, 
and can only he earned by Bratyeka Biiddhas. The twelve rings represent the Twelve-Fold 
Chaia of Omsation. 

It is cUimed by certain Buddhist iiccts that the whole iia^Mafa pignifios Mount Sumem.imd 
that each part of the staff has its spceial meoning, but the explaafttion, although extremely compli¬ 
cated, msolvea itself into this, that the metal part represents the Garbbadhfitu and Vajrsdbitii, 
or the Maniiala of the Two Parts, v. rflimwiMfl. 

The HfiAHara is pmcticJiUy never used as a symbol in Tibet, but is carried by Ti-teang in 
China and by Jiz5 and Buka kenjabu in Japan. 

KHasltij {T.) Small slitine Bevcrol stoHea high, v, tii/iA. 

Kiar-^il (T.) v. HaJikiara, 

0 Kiafedft$a (S.) Magic stick which is believed to have been invented by Badmasambhava and is 
carried by him, as well as by the Pilkini, The top of the Maltda^A is composed of an ambrosia 
vflse, on which reposes a eo/ffl, or double ny'n*, above which are two Buddha beads and a skull 
saperposed. The skull may he siinnounted either by a rajfa placed upright, or u (rtiita, which 
latter form is usually carried by Padmasambhava, According to Gruuwcdel, have 

l>c«ii found in Tibetan temple paintings which have r/wj# ianjinff from He hwft mjra like He 
khakihara. 

Kieki-jo-hca (J.) Bomegrunate, symbol of tJic goddess Ilnriti, and may also be esrried by the 
Japanese 

Kis-Jeasg (C.) Diamond \ r. tajra. 

Kellok (M.) Ciisliioiu^ piled one on top of the other fftrmtng a scat, in general use in Mongolia for 
Buddhist prieste, the number indicating the rank. Vailjuvapa may be reproaentod seated on 
a kotiok. 

Ktngo (J.) Diamond; r, tsu/™. 

Lai-lsisjui (T.) Tibetan low fiat vessel, symbol of jicrfcction in abstract thongbt, object of con- 
templnlion used by the Ijama priests when meditating. 

Lektiana (S.) The thirty-two superior tnorks {mahupumeiti laiehana) of a Buddha are : 1, a pri>- 
tnliemnoe on the skull (saJnitJn); 3, the hair, glossy black, arranged in short curls, each curl 
turning from left to right; 3, the brow is broad and smooth; 4, between the eyebrows is 
a little ball or tuft of hsir, shining like silver or snow ■ S, the oyclashes ore like those of 

n bull; 6, the eyes brilliant black ; 7, ho lias forty teeth of prfeetly equal sisse; 8, they lie de® 
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to one nnotherj 9 uDd tkzzlin- white; 10, his voice msemblw BmhniH-B; 11 ho hns an 

.a filS oSl iTtTo the apace between the ahonlderJ 

k 'i ^ ^ t ^ i JoDff, and when he ffla.nlf, 

npr^ht the l^d, r^cb to the ino«,; 10, tbo npper poet of the bodv iflike Zt of nlZ 

io« sa^'ihZ m^ie h!i^ rnlr7“"*T ™ 

S^of Z ^4 S!tMl n '^We tow^da the right ; 23, nature hae eoncoaled the 

flDgora and naiie are long; 37. the heel h elongated ; 28, the instep is high; S, the foot and 

have a weh b^tween^ 31 , n^der thT.cks 
For tZ o?S Z T^7‘' " firm. 

"'XS -Oi-l-.-l.lo on ol,,..., 

Jlcdi^a^S^JS.) Lit. f.VotfV^.a) middling, {^a«a) eomeyanec. doetrine founded by Nnfi,lrinna. 

J/n^^Bn (S.) Lit, ^dj great, (yiw) conveyance. The real founder of the Muhaynna avetem 
le unknown. In tbe first centiity a.n. the MaAdyUna-^radilAoiam/^Sa^ir^ wae written by 

,UcS rl. I ''" "“''"''™ *“ "■' 

d/dA? (S.) Genemiiy t^lated ns rimyy, but is poaeibly symbolical of the neckkeo ori>eails referred 
* W law ■.when tlieAkshaynumti Boihisattva, addressing the Buddlin, 

Ti i Honoured One, let me now present an offering to the Bodhisattva Kwan-abai-i in' 

u Ilia neck an entire pearl neoklace of the value of 

yf? 7 PRSented It to the Bedhbattva as a religious offering, but fvwan-shai-yio 

refu^ It nntel the Buddha begged him to accept it. He then 'accepted the neeklsce and, 

rr n f m '“to two parte, presented one part to Silkjii-muiii and the other port to ti.e elfins of 
the Bnddha Prabhutantna ’ (Beal, Ca/eaa, p. 3S9J. 

The waVJ te the special symbol of Avalofeiteiva™ aa well os that of bis Chinese manifestation 
1/. Vi.“' . ^ PmjnKpammita (fonr^irmfid), CiindJl, and Vasadhoril. 

n jJiX ^T? “'^IVe^rt'stricaily suMivided into dreles or equares. in which am painted 
iJadtilust aymbola and divinities. Vv and vaj/oil&Uu (illu#., PJ. ky ± 

Jffoiii (S.) A jewel. Ac<.>ording to Eitel, it te ‘ a fabulous iiearl which is over bright and lurainoua, 
therefore a eymbol of Buddha and of his doctrine'. v. ei*#a>ffJii and the Legend of Jrmo Chen. 
In the ABiflo-Sfj/f'fl* the name won* ie applied to the male principle, v. Om. 

. aa/re (S.) Short myetio formula, often meaMingleas. It ligares at tho beginning and in the 
middle of a (lAdra^t, and is believed, when recited, to bo moat efEcacions. v. Om. 

Alcru (Monnt) Va Sumeru^ 

lltidrd (S.) ^ Mystic pose of the hand or hands. According to Eitel, *a system of magic gesticututioa 
consisting in distorting the fingers so ns to imitate ancient Sanskrit charactem of sappoaed 
in^c effect *. The use of the suidrtfj as well as the munfm, was introduced into Jujmn by Kbbu 
Daiahi, and is only used by the Shin-gon sect, 

. «j(j (8.) Saint or sago, one who is inspired. 

^ (S.) Mythical eeqient-god. v. Ndyas, 

Anja pkiiptt (S-) v. cdw^. 

aya^aru (T.) Aef^-tree (eight-hranohed coral), seen BSually in the Tibetan temple picture*. In 
the Afuacijm fiir '\ olkerkundc in Berlin there b a large w/ya-tree in wood, jiainted to reproHont 
corul, and on each branch there b a snisll Buddha. 

Z 2 
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A'tfjfK/a (S.) fillribute of Km era (v. 

NamMdm (S.) Mtidm of Ymyct. The handi ore at the bfea&t ia the devotianal attltode, with this 
jialitLB and fingers to^ichio^* It ia the epecinl ttmdrd of Avolokiteivarn wheo with mote tton 
two nrma. 

KirtdHa (S.) KirvCna, acKordiog^ to the Northern Buddhist, is not aodihihitioii after deiithi hut the 
extinction of nil w'orldly desires, * the blowing' out of the flume of set hah (ongoing *. To nriive at 
Nirvana is to reach the highest ategc of bliss, since it is an escape from the ever-iumiDg wheel 
of IrDnsmigintion, 

(T.) JewfL \% rff/ko. 

Nycrai (J*) Lit. * Lord 

0/tt f Om, the mystic sylhible of is venemted hy the Bralimiins ns well iin hy the Buddhists. 

The most de%’out estecin it to he too sacred io be uttered aloud, the word being only formed 
by the lips. 

In the Sray^mlii-Pitrdm il is wriUeii that when oil was void ^ the iriliteral fiyllable Jum 
beesmo manifest, the 6rst creatodt the idcfrnbly splendidj surrounded by nil the radiesJ letters 
(Vlja-Akslinra) as by a necklace ^ 

From ^Mjw the alphabet was produced, called Maid tho letters of which are the ^sced 

of the universe v. vija, 

Adi-Bnddha, at bis wilh proceeded from Om^ ' In that be (Adi-Buddha)^ who is present 
in nil things, formlL>as and pasi^ionlesi?, who possesses the Tn-ratna, was prgdLiced by his own 
will ^ (^rayiVHiMM-Piirdafl). According to the NSmasaAglti, the Adi-Buddha became manifest in 
the greatest Sunyatfi (void) m the letter A^ In the Fffjd-£ian4a it h written that when all 
was Sunyatfi, Pr&ja;l Deyl (Adi-Dharma) was revealed out of Aknla (ether) with the letter if. 
Acesording to the the tija miidra of Sshghn is m. Thus the letters A-u-m 

are the vfja makfm of Baddba, Dharma, and Sahgha. v.. Tri^Tulna, 

The aaafm generally begin with Om and end with The most widely known manira is 

the «dx-sylluhle one of Avalokitdvam, *0iiij niani padme, hum ]" (v. AvafoiUeivara and fqfra- 
The Tibetans eloim tliat it fell from the heaven in the fourth century jL.i>* In Chiim 
and ilapan there is a six-syllnWo man fra A-ba-ra-ka-ki-un. .^-f corresponds with O^w and 
with Tlic Nbo (v,a*) symbolbe these two syllable®. 

J*ada (S*) Abtoqtion. Kirrdna ilEorjition into Adi-Bnddha. 

J*af(ma (S.) (J* The jtadma is a symbol of sclf-ereatioi]. Every Buddba and Bodhisattva 

being or self-existentj is su]]portrd hy a lotusf-flower to indicate his divine birth. 

The patlma, os symbol of gelf-genemtion, was also adopted by the moisfc important Buddhist sect 
in China, the Svabbaviks, as their speebl emblem, with the inidht indicating the Tri-ratna 
issuing from its centre (v. p, B). 

Tlie lotus-flower is in itself a prodigy, being productive of itoelf. nml, to tusc the words of 
Mr, Payne Knight^ ^vegetating from its own matrix without Ijeing foeterod in the earth. It 
wa^i nntnnilly ado]>tod as a symbol of the productive power of the AVaters upon which the 
active spirit of the Creator (Adi-Euddhu) acted in giving life and vegetation to matter/ 

At the beginning of the world AdhBuddlm nmnife^tc^l himself in the form of u flame risljig 
from a lotns^flowen In the Kepalese paintings {^ee Ko, V in the libraly of the Institiit de 
France) the stalk of the padf/ta may riac from a triangle (v, iri-da^) Jyiug on the seed-ves^l of 
nn fight-leaved lotnin-ilnwcr f hut the usual representation is rking from water^ 

According to the Nepnleae legend, when the ancient Buddha Vipsiyi went to Nopab 
iiccomponied by his disciples, to worship the Svayambhu (Adi-Buddba)i he thrice mode the 
round of the lake, Xaga A osa, flo then said several wr^n^ ovor the mot of a Iota% and, 
throwing it into the water, exclaimed t ^AA^ith time, this root shall produce a flower, then, from 
out of the llower, SvAyambhu, the Lord of the Agnishtlin Bhuvana, shall bo revealed in t-hc 
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form of a Ijamc j ond then elmll tlic late leeonie a enltivuted and populous eonntn'. fFor 
le^d iico IMgson, Z»<f Jii/fraiuret <f«J tfe/ipiffn ^Ngjktif p, 115.) v, Mam'iti/I, 

^ the femnle principle. Id the ^lap<tfAa Sraimana it ht written, 

the lotas Wf IS the woml and in the m»ira, ■ Om 1 mnni iodine, hum !' the pad«tn rcpreiscnfa 
the Mntenal and the «««• the Spiritual elemenle, v. Om. 

The in the hand of Pndmiijsini denotes crootive ]Njwer, Jrt Kepol and Tibet it is 

g^omll^ a full-blown lotus-flower; while in China and Jai»in the Kwan-dn and Kwan-non 

Iu'm T '^•*1 rtJptcBents the union of the Spiritual and 

the Mateml. The lotos-flower m the hand of Mafgiiin re]>resents the teeahings of Buddha, 

repbemg the usual look while in the lurnds of the Trirfls it symbolizes perfect 

pnnty, for although the/»r<fa(a may nws ont of impure water, it lomaina nndcfiled. 

1^ full-blown, wit!) the contre apparent. Ji is the special 

symbol of PndniafiSni and of the white Ttirii. ^ 

The blue lotus my either be roprewoted with oil the petals upright, or with several of the 
outside tms tomed lyk. The centre is always bidden and the utpah b almost iavariftlli' 
present^ in profile. It la tlie special symbol of Mafiju^rt and the gtwu Tiirii. The lotus-bud b 
a mt}T^ fjiMjiieiit form io Chios or J&pan than in Tibet. 

When the symbols are not held in the hands of the gods they are supporkai by lotus-flowem, 
ofwhich the stems ait. bold by the gods, and in that case the hands genemlly make a mystic 
gesture [miitlr^ as well. 

The teachings of tlic Buddha were eymlwlized by a full-blown lotus-flower with dffht netab 
mclyiting the Eight-Fold Path of Self-Conqiicst. The lotus was also used to represent the 
Hiiddhist wheel, the eight iostnls Wing the eight 8|)oke8. In the paintings of the maM 
(magic circles) there w usually an eigbHietallcd lotmi-flower, in the centre of which is an 
important god, and on each jictal no assintant. v. Pi. svi, and fuauifa/a. 

The lotus support of a Buddha, or Bodhlssttva, if j^^inted, is red;’of a Dharmat^la, pink, 
iho fiercest forms of the Dhaniiuplla are supported by a pink lotus with jagged ncUls. 

V. 

Th« god I bowevtri tnuy not be on a lotua-throbc^ but have his divine birtb indicflt^MJ by h 
lotus-flower UDder each foot. In tbo discoverod at Tiin-hnang- by Sir Anrd St-em the 

hrat Bt€pe of tho Biiddha are represented by lotn^-flowers w^hich tip aader enL^li loot hb be 

wolt^ : jiiitl JjKo {Katitigarbbii) is loprescol^ wilh a Bmall yellotv parfina under one foot and 
a tvbite ono under the other. 

In the frescoes found at Tarfati, by Herr von Le Coq, the DTpankara Buddha lb repr^otod 
with a loti3£- flower under each foot, while all the Bodhi^ttva aUnd on lotos^thmnea, 

The^ Northern Buddhists believe that ia Sakhavatig the woBtem of Amitiibha, 

there la n lota^poad^ and that whenever a Buddliiiit is bom a lotua-bud ri^es io the surfiice 

of the wutcr, and is believed to bloom or fade according to the life the Buddhist leads, 

V, Sifiid^alL 

The majtfira of Avalokiic^yata is ‘Om, muni imdmo, hum !' 'Ob, the jewel (of creerioo) is in 
the lotus.’ V. 6m. 

v/PtiraxH (S.) Axe. Tantra symbol. 

ParmmiM (S.) Death of the Buddha. 

Piifio (S.) liosim, sometimes with a small thunderbolt at each end—^Tiibol of AmogLapfi&i, Maiici, 
lamSntaka, and Acain end FudO. 

J^utm (S.) Beg^ng-bowl earried by wandering Buddlilst jiriests. 'llie jHiira is often reprerented in 
the Buddha's left hand, poeeibty in reference to n Buddhist kgond, which is the following; 

On the seveutb day of the third month the spirit of a tree nnder which Buddha lutd frjr oeven 
weeks been in a elate of wjsdfWi (deep meditation) look notice of Budithu's long aliseuee from 
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food. Some iruveiling morekaqts at ilmt oiomeni^ and their waj blocked by 

ioaurmountablo objects p they a^kod the spirit of the tree to help them* He eel led their attention 
to the pneik^oce of the Buddbn, ond told tlieni thut they ehonld olfer him food« The four Kings 
of the Devas (Lokapula) had fonr swoot^melling hovrls, nvhioh they Riled with the barley mi^ed 
with honey Hint the merchnnts olfered. Buddha took all the fonr bowls through fear of odepdbg 
otie of the kingti^ undp placing one on top of the other on liia left handj formed them into one 
(EdldnH^ C^inex^ JlmldAUifif p, 24)* Tt is believed that when Mniimya coitiea upon earth ns a 
^Mamishi Buddha will iigain become four bowli^. 

'flie/sri^m may also be Carried by AniitabbOr AvnloidteSvaraT and Mania. 

PA Urdu (J-) Lit* ^ peg* or * nail *, Tantm symbol iimpposed to prevent evil epirito from inflictiDg 
miachief It is a dagger in form of an elongated trianglej and often has a very eompUcated 
handle^ in whieh there i& usually a head, believed to represent Hayagtivn (Tamdin), who la 
looked upon aa a i^peciul protector against mnllgaant spirits* 

Prtijni&a (S.) Atheistic triad: Bnddha, Bharma, Saiigha. 

Praij^^kti {Sd A Buddha without master or dtseiplc^. 

Pr^ia (S.) (M. JJirP.) Lit. "hungry demon\ They have large stomachsp narrow moulhe^ and 

me hale lite, bat cannot drink. The Pr^tae are believed to be viidblc only at night. 

Pu 9 f-ti^ {S*), or bookj made originally of j]alin4eavea cat long and narrow^ and hold together between 
two pieeea of flat wood of the same size and &haf^, the whole bound by a string. 

The jjMsfaka os a symbol represents the FfAjMpdTaTtiiid^ a treatise on Tranaoeudent Wisdom^ 
supposed to have been given to the Nitgaa by the Buddbu to guanl imLil mankind bad become 
wise enough to gni.sp its profoand truths^ 

Niig3][juna clsimcd to linvo received Ibe book from the Nsgas and to have founded the Maha- 
yina sehool on its Uachlnga. v. 

The ptitlaka h the symbol of Mahjairb A^iilokitrfvBra, and of the goddess Piajurip^iramitu, 
Cundut and Vaaudhiliib and may lie <farried as an accessory symbol by other gods. 

(S.) or demons that devour men. Invoked by Boiccreru. 

Haim (S,) JowcL The Sapta Ratna (M^ rnflrai), or the seven Buddhist jewelwj amt 1, the 
golden wheel heheved to fall fn&m heaven on the investiture of a * Wheel Xing^^ symbol of 
Perfection of the Law'; 2, a precious atone synibol of the ooeoniplishmcnt of wishee; 

3^ a royal consort fa noble woman) sytdhDlizes the * calming caress* j 4^ the best horse (a white 
hor^}, symbol of pronipt succcas in the aec|tikition of the qualities of the Buddha; 5j the beet 
elephant, oa bearer of 84,000 eoeced books, symbolic the inlmite propagation of the religion ; 

llie best treasurer (ciiHl oJlieer), W'ho by his geaerosity removes poverty, and by hia justice 
osaures the w'ell-beiqg of people; 7| the beet leader (miJitaTy chief), who with hia sword of 
wisdom repels the enemies. (These last two am sometimes iatorproted: 6^ guardian spirits | 
7, soldiers and aen'ants.) v* also TH-mina. 

(J.) Lotua-llower. 

Hcfipc-no-in (J.) Fudma mudrd or gesture of the lotus. \% Uffara-Bodh, 

SddAatiii (S'.) Formula for tho invocation of n god, which nmsi be carried out in the following 
tnannor: On a certain day the Buddhist magician priest makes his proper toilet and goes out to 
a soli^ry spot, which^ according to hiB humour, is either gay like a wood, or the confluence of 
two rivers, or to a place of cremation. He then seats himBclf on a spot already purifled for the 
occasion, where he proceeds to invoke the Buddhoa and Eodbisattvos, otforing imaginary or real 
llowct^ or iK?rfutnca. He Ijcgins by a confession of sins, pTonounLieB hb act of faith in the three 
jewels (Buddha, Dkarma, Saugha)p and^ after deep meditatioa, succeeds tn aboliaiiiu^ bid own 
personality and identifying^ bimsolf witU tbo divinity which he wishes to invoke, prooeedingr 
Bwording to the Sadharsn. 

Asm cxatiiple, the SiqilisnQda Sudbana prweeiLi as follows; He (the Buddhist priest) mast 
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rr; ‘‘r * Om P, . di*.; 1 ubovc thi., th. whit. *vll.ble 

of « ih I ^ r ' T? ^ «hite syllabi. * a™ I a whit, lotna, .a (ho S^rt 

of „hicb L. Vi la thp syllabb' Hrih T, whit, aad ahhing-. Having devdopod all this, he 
must BW himsolf m form of Simhanfidn, a My alj white with two amifl, one and three 
eyw, his hair m fom of a feara, hw liM^Jress onuuneiited with a smalt Image of Amimblia ■ 
crmmhed m Indian foshioo. with one tnee mised, seated „n a lion eoveied with a tiger-skin, the 
le Dhvam-Bqddhas cmanatme from his person. Having thns meditated im all tliia, tired of 

.1 i™! ''*■I' «- prfUw of Ilk 

^ Ot tliF more impular expnsioD tnn (v. Feinto oinrffy of 

'“■ ' “'f-ix®*®"! '• The Jeope.1 li»rm of .**«* i«rfi(,ti,„. 

(S) Iho Buddhist codiniunity, or church. Esoteric senae. miM, v, 

lxtniAa (S.) Conch-shell, symbol of the preaching of the Buddha a* well ns cf the fcmiaine 
principle. 

^ra (S.) Arrow (of eonfession). v. CVrpfr. 

&frira (S.) (M. nnd J. Lit particles of bones, reUcs, or aahes of a Buddha preserved In tfim, 

and worshipped. They are sometimes called Murma&iiira. v. fga./tn and tiari-to. 

SAahifo (JJ V, iAaH'AoTa. 

SAar!-fS (J.) Japanese shrine containing a *irj or Buddha bone. In the ninth centim' cremation 
was infrodncod mto Japan, and in the ashea of Buddhist saints were found small cimtiiaglnoiis 
‘“Jl® were lofikrf niKjn as holy gems nnd kept us relics in crystal shrine*. 

jS.) Lion^mlwlizes ‘boldness, bm^-eiy, and a fresh, eager, anil advnncing apirit Wmblem 
of \ airocanii. v. 13 and 19. 

S„pA<,»dda (5.) Lit. « with tbo voIl« of a lion According to legend, the warings are believed to 
flwiiken siillborn lialios. A god Beat^d on a rfliiirihj]^ Hon ia believed to cure Avnlokitei- 

v’am (Kwan-yin), Manjuirf, and Jambaja may be Simban&da, as well as the female Kwan-yin 
and the green TBrJi. (v. Pis. jtxiv and xxxvd.) 

Stiffidtana (S,^ Lion throne. V* 

.Vitsyww (T.) V. 3Wn%a. 

Stotra (S.) Buddhist hymn. 

fi^ii/wTS.) (J. mtUtia.) Lit. ‘precious tower’—a to^cr to hold relics, v. miff a, 

SiiiAdivll, The Western Fiarndise of AmitShbe, The common pcoiile look upon SukhavatT as 

equivalent to Nir^tSnn, but, according to the MehfiyHna teachings, it i* the last stege before 
Niryu^. m. de Li A all£e Fouasin calls it a * Buddha field * to prepare the souls for Nirvilna. It Is 
here that Ibc Bodhisnttva, who have not elected to nequire merit by becoming MriDushi.BnildhBs, 
»it on lotnB-liowers and aocnniqlate merit nntil they are eligible to Nirvana, v, AnUdiHa, 

Sumeru (Mount) or Mount Mern—supposed highest peak of the Himnlayan, and believed to be the 
centre of the univeise, In the jjjarfiw SefydPa/laita it is written; First air, then fire, then 
earth, nnd in the eentre of the earth. Sumcrii, the sides of irhich are the residonce of the thirty- 
threo millions of gods (JOteafat)^ Sakra Jives in his paradise which is on its summit^ end its 
four sides are guarded by the four Lokapuln. 

i.uxf(tid (S.) Emptinees, unreality, nothingness. 

Sirya. Sun, special symbol of Akoiagarbhii. The snn-disc and the moon are held by one of the 
Iweuty-one l^riis as well aa by Aiyilvalokitesvara, especially io China and Japan. 


' Platform oa which the god ia aeateib 
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The Bim-diiK, siifmoiiated by a trident, k called tho tSi’j/s-taaiti or aqn-Jowol {v. etHtamtiai). 
Ill thfl Sur^ffTidma Sdim it is fluid thjit Bqdslhi * cau^ to issue from the of hi^ head 

a flood of glory coiojHsaed of a huadned precious toys' (Beal, p. 424). The Nepa!«so 

Buddhas ate ^metimes represented with the ^r^a-mani above the uiknUia. The ayrnbol is also 
ufled in Nopal, iflsning from a lotiis-llower, to repnesent the Svayambha or Adi-Buddha at the 
creation of the world, v, 

S^fta (S.) From the Sanskrit root mv, 'to meaning to thread or atridg. Id other woids, a 

jr«^m is a body of doctrine* It imist lie cotn^^osed of words doming from the Buddha's oivn Hps— 
words * flirting together^ ia form of a germ on- 

SmfJdm (S.) Litp tta {own), ifhtta {n&tiito), ^ self-efristent \ Adi-Btiddha k called S\nhhavft by the 
SvShbiivika sect. 

Sr<f 9 iika (S*) The evastika k aue of the sisty-fiFe marks of Bucldhahooi:! found in the imprint of the 
BtiddhaV foot. On some of the imagea of the Buddha it is on hia brenst, and may also he 
repitaanted before him on the lotno-tbronc. It ia called by the Chinese (heart-seal). As 

El Buddhist Byrnltol it represents the esoteric doctrine of Buddha, and was ftdoptcfl by several 
fleets. The however, is found in many other countries* and is the subject of ninch 

controvetay. (PV. ii> l^g. c, and PL xvm, fig. a.) 

(S.) Lit* * spontnaeity", or that whkb is Bclf-oiktent. Tlie Adi-Buddha k called 
SvayanibhUp 

ThMl^ro (S.) Lit* ' treatise ^ The TaHinr, or mystic treatises, compriae twenty-two volumes. The 
Aftniiara Ta^fm treatfl of the worship of the Active Producing Principle on which the Tantra- 
Yoga system is based. 

The Maha-Tnntra aystqtn is a debased form of the Yogfl^eftr^^n Behoof nod miide its appearance 
toward the end of the siicth century. The worship of the laHit or female energy of the gods, 
began to influence the Mahilylim ay item in the seventh centuryj and became vei^" popular 
in Tibet and Mongolui, bat was never adopted by the Chiacflo or JaiMiuefle id the 
form. 

The Tautra fortnfl of the gods often have several beads^ and always moro than two arm?* 
They may bo peaceful, bnt- ore iiaiially ferocious in aspect, in which case their symbols are 
warlike^ and their ornaments nre skulls add serpents. The most popular Tantm aymboh which 
is held by both the god and his is the iapd^a or skull-eiip Qlled with bloodj or with the 
eyea, i^rs^ and tonguefl of dcdiens. 

mndm (SJ iCenacing with the index. 

Tniid^iXfa (S.) Tathugata is the highest epithet of a Buddha, and is generally for tho seven 
principal Buddhas. It Bometimes designates the Tfi-kaya (v,a»). There lb a divergence of 
opinion as to the correct translation of the word* Hod^on gives: 'Tatbti, ; gnta, or 
ho who does not, come again*' In other w^orIa, he who wdU have no more rebirths. The 
lluddbisti scripture? flay^ ' it does not come agniu \ H^mu^t translates it as the * nvenu L 
Eitol give?: ' like—to coined or * one who {in coming into the world) is like the coming (of his 
predeeeseors) According to Waddelh * flimilarly gone^j while Mead interpret? Tathugata as 
' He^wbo-has-rcflchcd-tbe-That-stage, meaning the state of Perfection Hodgson ?aya tlmt the 
term should only Iml applied to Adi^Buddha, and allndes to his * volnntary seoession from the 
voraatilo world into that of abstraction 

TAaMo>tf-t^^9ra6 (T.) or union of Spirit and Matter* v* DA^mac^ira^ 

Tri-ldya ($.) fE* Throe (^ri), liodks n threefold embodiiuetit* It is believed by 

some of the Northern Buddhist sects that n Buddha may live ia three Rcpnrate spherCB at the 
?aine time. 

According to Eitel of GiiVtrsr Buddihm) there are three repreaeatations of 

ilnddliu : 
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1. StatiKw, Teachings, Stiijwe. 

2. The hiBlioi-icftl Buddha «iiitc8 in himself three bodily qnalities j 

I. Niimaao-tayo—humaa, mortal, and nscetio; 

II. Samhhoga-kilji'a-^liodjr'of Suprsme flappiiuKis; 

III, Dhanna-kuya—nlntracl. body. 

Buddha having |«S6ed through and eiisting io three forma: 

I. Sakya-muni on earth. I^rthly Baddha endowed with NimUl^o-tiiyo, having 

passed through innumorahle tmnafoimatioiia on 
earth. 


3. 


II. Locana in Dbyfina Saiigha. Heavenly Dhyaui-Bodhisattva endowed with Samhhogn- 

hilya of absolute oomploteneas. 

III. A airocana in Nirvana. Dhyilni-Buddba endowed with Bharma-kaya of ahaohite 

purity in Nirvana, 

(S.) Triangle, Tho is the symbol of the Tri-mtna. and, according to the secret 

d^tnne of certain «cte, represents the jfmi, ‘ from which the world was manifestthe souree of 
all thinpi The tnanglo is often found ta Ncjialftie temples dedicated to the Buddlia-Airf/i# and 
fi^irea in the GarMtumti$ Kaii/Jah immediately uhove tli« five-leitved lotus enclosure (v. f ajra. 
dAaiu, Ih-reifxa, and Pi. xvi). The Japanese look upon the triangle as u llorae-sviabol—‘ body of 
fire (tbird element)—which d^royii all that iiupure- 

The Buddha, aeoording to Beal, once * discoursed on the symbol ''I" with three dots arranged 
« a tnanglo resting on its base*, and 'used the triangle as a symbol of the embodiedVonn of the 
Tathilgata 

When seated in rMyttsa-»«r/ra the Buddha forms a perfect triangle resting on its hose, and it 
is ticlioved by Buddhists to have been hia attitude in the womb of bis mother. In the GarltAg- 
diatit iHai^ala the triangle rests on its base, and, accordiug to the esoteric doctrine, is the form 
which 18 symboticnl of material essence. The trianglp with the point lielow is the symbol of the 
highest form of spirituality—the spiritual CBsenco of Adi-fiuddba. 

Tfi/oia (S,) The celestial, torrosirial, and infemul divi^ioDs of the rorsatile universe crested by 
BmhmrL, 


Tnmi^rti (S,) Baddhist tmd: Msiytisn, Avfllokitcflvitni, VajraplI^L 

Tri^fna (S.) The jcwd^lJuddliD, Sauglia (Buddba, tlift Law, tbe Comojiinity). 

The three jewels are symbolized by by tho IriliUral syllable ct-u^m (v Om t] and bv 

the itiJhm. 

In tlic Baddliiflt scriptures it is written that Adi-Dharnm revealed herself from a poiat in the 
centre of the trinngle, Fron^ one side of the trUn^de she * predneed Bbddlia ; Cwm another aide, 
Dhiuma; and from tho third side, Sa^igba ^ Adi^DhBrma k therefore the mother of the 
Baddha that isauod from the first ride (right aide of the trktigle. Ml He Bmma* dre 
He rtff^i tide of their mothers). The Uhanna that issued from the second ddois the ' wife of the 
Buddha of the first aide and the mother of the other Buddhas’, (v, Hodgsoiij Tie Lan^m^ct, 
and lletiffkn ^ Nepal and Ti&etj p, 87 J 

According to the enteric doctrine^ Buddha represeata the spiritual essence, ' the elfioieiit caiLse 
of all \ Dhpjiiia is the material esscacoi the " plastic cause co-equal hi-tmity with Buddha ^ 
Sahgha is the compound of Buddha and Dharmar *the immediate opemtive caiiso of creatian '. 

Certain Xorthern Buddhist wets iuterliuk the doctrine of the Tri-mtna with that of the Tri- 
kaya, and Io(»k upon Dhamm as the M^dni^Bu^ldAaf and Sadgha ns the DiydnUBoiUkaUm. 

(S,) Lit, tri (three)t i^la (points)^ n three-forked flame which Burnonf believes to be the 
invocation of the ^ highest ^ The /ntA/Uf which is an enibioiu of Buddhism, is repri'^uted in the 
form of a iridout, and maj*' surmount a round object^ which Beal believes to symbolize the bun 
with a JIamo or ' Empjfrean above it ** 
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There is much diverity of opinion in regaid to the Accordinj^ to d'Aliriellii* 

have Been therdD the motio^ram or Buddha; others, the symbol of Dhemia, the L&w, which 
Bura^ up the doctrine of Buddhijsm * others, Ji^roin, a rcpreaieiitalion of the the three-^ 

fold jewel formed by Buddha, his LiiW, and hiB Church Sir Geerj^ Bird wood claimj that the 
trUula stands for the Tree of XiiTe, end by some it is looked ii]ion as a symbol of Li^htniug, 
Aecordingr to Bqrnoiif, it is merely one of the rixty-Kve signs of Bnddhabood which adorn the 
impreBBion of the JlaBter*s feet- 

The Singfklesc Buddhas have a threc^forked dame issuing from the uaAKUAa^ The Sv^hhlvika 
scet^ a genemlly accepted school of BuddhiBm in Cliinaj took for its emblem a l/iiUm rising eut of 
a lotns-howcr (v. p» 5). The urmi Du the forehead of BOine of the Buddhas in the Turfan frescoes 
discovered by Herr von Lc Cotj have a red flame-gloTy forming three poiats. Among these 
Buddhist frescoes^ is one of h irident surmounting an eight-spoked wheel, on cither side of 
which is a gazelle^ thus symbolklng the sermon of the Buddha in the deer-park at Benares, 

Tri^ydsa (S.) Lit* * three vehicles"—the Mnliftyann fgreat vehicle), the Msdhyama-yftna (middling 
vehicle)i Hlnayana (lesser vehicle), the tlireo Buddhist means of attaining Nirvana. 

Tita-dia (M.) MonldB of Buddhkt gods made of ashes of Baints mixed with mud and conu v. 

Ts^^itfn (T.) V, Kitfahr 

Updyiid (J*) ThciBtic triad—^Dhamia, Buddha, and Sahgha. 

l/rm (S,) The Hmd ia the fourth of the thirty4w'0 Enperior marks of a Buddha, and is represented 
hy a small, round ]}rotobemnce above the bridge of the nose. 

The Sanskrit word Urm means ^ tuft of hair \ which, according to tradition, should be w'hito 
and * shine like silver \ It indiciites a predestination to Bodhi. 

In the Buddhist scriptures the arw* is referred to as follows: *The countenance of Buddha wub 
transfigured, while the tuft of hair on hia forelicwi radiated forth a brillmut light/ And again, 
* Gautama was seated on a white IcIub supported liy a white elephant. From a white spot on 
his forehead flhone a brilliant light which ilhiminated the imiverse/ The JaponcKe bdieve that 
five colours radiated from the 

The b the iiivinc eye—a sign of spirliual insighL According to HavelU it Is the 
‘spiritual consciouane^ ofaonl-aight oa distingiuijhcd from eyesight and intellectual |)ercoptioa^ 
[ fdmfjt ^ /fw/ihn p. 60). 

Both the Buddhas and Bodhisattva liavo the ur^ on the forehead as well m, sometimes^ on 
the i^uiB of the hands and soles of the feet* The BodUiejittva on the frescoes brought from 
Turfan by Herr von Ls Coq have the wrwd on the forcheotl mid breast cKitiincd b 3 ^ a red dome,, 
thus resembling the darning [>caTl (v. 

It is difficult to make out the origin of the Hri^d iml^s it came from the superstition of the 
people of Northern iDdia, who hclieveti that if the oj’chiow's met over the bridge of the nose it 
was a sign of great mental superiority. 

U^AnuAa (S*) (T. The protubdarLce on the sknll of the BuddhaBn 

The H^knUid is the seat of the intellectual Caenlties—the receptacle of the divine warn* of 
Buddha* The Pinionists 1>elieved that the soul wm centred in the hcad^ w hich notion, accordiog 
to Mcadj Web ^presumiibly the inJlueucc of the old Oriental mystic doctrine of Asia Minor or 
higher Asia ^ Tliey further believed that the soul had a radiant vesture (Augoeides) which 
mauifested itaelf^ spark-like'* If we accept the liypothcais that the n^&nUAti is the receptacle ol 
the maitet* of the Buddha, might uot the fiamCi which is sometimes represented issuing from the 
protiibcianccT indicate the ^B|»;rk-Uke' radiance of the ^ vesture of the sonF? 

I1ie is the first and most important of the thirty-two superior signs of a Buddha, and 

pruliably the last acquired, lu the Indian scripturci the Buddha at his hirtb, or in the dilferent 

' ill llie Xtuseuiu Vdlkerhuiaie, tkr1iri+ 
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opines of hw life Leforo his gupreme Enli^htcntnent^ h not repiescntcd with the protohemned 
of tho skiHL It u not until ho achievfei Bqrldhaliood under the Bodlil-fne thflt he is repreeented 
with the fnll^ized vMifiiJtitt. Cv*. the UnddhaB,) 

tneanB iurhnn or 'dm»ed hair . Tlte Ciundhom school never reproi^nted the Buddha 
wnlh the protTi1>emncc on the skull, hut wdth the long wiivy hair drawn up on the top of the head in 
a diuter of curls, or a knot which concealed, or took the place of, the protpberanco. They thus 
MOT to have followed the Brahmanical reprosentations of the Bnddlia, for the ninth aeatdr of 
Viuhnu wna represented with lon^ hair arranged in a knot on the top of his head. 

^Vccording to Buddhist tradition, which was followed hy the Indian artists, the hair of the 
Buddha should be short, the carls fallings from left to right, and the protnboranoe shonld also he 
covered Tvith short ctirls, 

The shii{»e of the viiried somewhat in difTcretit ooiintrioi, 

^ In Ne|>£j the protuberance was ronnd on the top nnd placed nearer the forehead than in 
North-Eastern India, where it was reprewnted more pointed in shape. The of the 

Nepalese Buddhas was sometioK*. ffiinoounted by a ball from which issued a flume. In the 
SHrjfa«diaa ti/ra it is written, * Buddha caused to issue from his head a flood of glory compoeod 
of a bnudred pfccioiLB rays 

In Tibet tho protnlicrflnefl wai^ liig-liet than in India, and often surmounts by a flaming pftirl. 

There art? e^aniplos of a small ptotulKimncc abovo the iisiijil vt^nU^a, the whole «iiiTmoiitited bv 
n pearL 

In China anil Ja|jan the ittAnuia was generally low and largo at the base, sometime& vidth 
a tonbure on the top of the protnbcPBnce. The Tibetan typo, however, was often followed. In 
Japan tho wtAnUia is called or the * Invisible form of the ^ 5 fciiir. It wm believed 

that only the iniunted were able to eee tho ptotubomnee on the aknll of a Bqddha. 

In Buuna and Siam then? was fdtber a high^ pointod flAme issning from a low or 

a epiko-shaped head-pieco* often elaborately orpamentedT entirely covering' the pietnberancc. In 
Cambodia the was very pointed^ 

In Java the protuberance was either low- and small at the base, or high and large at the lms& 
In Ceylon the }i4ial*Aii is nsiially very low, and the Bnddha almost nlwaya has a threo or live¬ 
forked flame rising from the top of the protiibetBnce. It is one of tlio eharncterietics nf the 
Singalesc Buddhas. 

The protuberance of the eknlb according to Grunwedel^ was rcgaided m a sign of isnpemittiral 
wisdom of a Buddha. According to Eitcl the was first a coil of hah, which later t-ook 

the form of a protubemnee on the skillL Schkgiiitwelt claims that the Buddhist soulptoi? 
adopted the stylo of represeoirng the Buddha with a coil of hair on the top of his head hc^nse 
it was the Erahmanicfil w-ay of drying the hair* Thej^ thus *coiifoned on their sublime Master 
this prerogative of the highest Indian caatc *. 

(S.) Blue lotus. T^jfadma. 

(S.) 31u(tm of best pcrfijctioD^ (J. All the fingers are locked (the palms 

turned undemeath), with the exception of the thumbs and indexes, ivhieh touch at the tips^ the 
fingens being extended npward. In Japan tho second fingers are also often upright, while the 
other fingers are in the above pose- The attitude is emblematic of the ktus-flower^ and is the 
ntifdrdof Buddha, Lfberotor of £^cr[>ontS| Avalokitcivant (p. 63 and PJ- xx)^ Kwau-)dn (Pi. lxiv ), 
and of Bato Xwiin-iicii (PI. xsxii^ figs, c and 

AttAam (S.J The tnonnt- of a god, Tlie moimt of Amitilblin and SarasvatT is a peacock ; that of 
Aksbobhya, Samantabhadra (Fugen) and KangTMiatta is an elephaiitp The mount of Voirocana 
is a lion; Ts'aiis^pn^ is a horse or dragon; LbamOj is n mnle- 


^ Bt-ftl, 289, tur^A. 
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Avalokitrfvara, Mai^Dili, Turil, and the feniale forin of K-wan-yin, ns wdl m Jambal&j may be 
flu n foaring lioR. v. Si^Aan^k, 
fajm (S.) (T. rrftf-fjf, M, pa fir or oftr, C. jtiu-iwaj, J. Lit. ‘diamond’, we that which 

IB mdcBtmctibIc. Gcnemlly translated ’ thiinderboH *, or that which deatwya but is itself 
inilestractibki. ll is likonod to the Mystic Troth which caniiot be dcatroyed, or to Wiadoaa that 
destroys all i^ssions. 

Tlie is claimed by wtne to be of Westem origiti and an adaptstiOO of the tbnoderbolt 
symbol held by Jupiter. The As&yra-Chaldean goda were repreaentod holding a trident (v. fri~ 
ia/rr) with tlie points ssigzag'shapedj repti&senting lightiiiog. In Me^potamia the gods hoM 
Ik double trident, which as also found in the caves of Ellora^ as wdl ^ other parts of India, in the 
band of Siva, Tlie Northern Buddhists believe that Bnddlia wrested the Vitjra (double trident) 
from the Hindn god Indra^ and adopted it as a Bnddhist symbol with the alight ebange of closing 
the points of the darbi* The Indian tfijra with three darta ie flat and the points do not touch. 
The IHbctan * thunderbolt ^ with four clarts as round, and as the points ore closed the two ends 
resemble lotug-buds in fornix A liflh dart teihs through the centre of the mjra^ from end to end, 
making live dnrts^ which represent the five bodies of the Dhjiliii-BuddhsBv 

In Jnjian the tvym called has only one dart, which k fonr^idedB There is also 

a three-darted oiyVa, the 4 £tu~A&, which resembles the Indian form in that it is flat and that the 
lioints arc not elided. The fiye-dsTted ioH^f the diifors from the 'Fibotiui in that all 
the live darls are outside* It h looked upon as reprcBcnting the five elements as well bs the five 
bodies of the celestial Buddhas. 

Padmasanibhava introduced the Pipm into Tibet^ and tbrongh hk mflnence it bccsimo most 
popnkr. The priests adopted its ut^e to esoreisc devUs, and it was also introduced into tho 
ceremonies for worshippiug Amitaytis (\%Sv). 

In the esoteric doctrine the vnjra U tho mystic symbol of the and the expression^ ^in 

vajfa nttitude", is the attitude ofy^ci-y™. 

The rvyVffl k the special symbol of Akshobhya and of Vajmpuni, Vajradhara holds it in hie 
right and the (.fl/ra-handlcd Isoll in his left band^ as does also TruilokyavijayB^ Koogiiaatts., and 
Aizen-myiMjt Vajmaattva holds it balanced on Ms right hand, while the left hand holds the 
rffynr-lumclle<l boll on his hip. The is carried as nn accesfiory symbol by all the Yi-dam, 
hut not by the Dharmapula. 

t\iJr^lAdU (S.) The aamjak of the Two Parts {faJra-^UdtH and G&rUa^Mla} oocnpies a most 
important podliou in the teachings of the Yoga doctriue. v- foandah. 

According to Kobii Daiship who founded the Yoga school (Shiu-gon) in Japans the teachings of 
the mystic doctrine were too profound to be expressed by vrordSf and conld only be taught to tho 
ignorant by means of illustrations* The ‘Two Parts ^ are therefore represented by two diagrams^ 
for details of which see Bunyiti Nanjio, A Siorl History Seci*^ p. 88. 

The rajrfj-d&ula is the " diamond * element. Ttf/m ie here translated * dkuicnd * rather than 
' thunderboltand represents the Spiritual world, or complete EnlLghtenment—the esoteric 
teachings of the Dbarma-kaya aa agoinft the exoteric te&chinge of tBo Nirmana-kaya, It is 
the eixth elemeub the mattat (mitid)i and is symbolized by the triangle with the point below 
{v, as well as by the full moon* It k located in the West, and k symbolkcd by the 

setting of the sun. 

The Gar&Aa-dAdfu k the 'matrix * or * embryo" element—the l^lateria! World. It k likened 
to the womb in which all of the child is conoeived—iU body* mind, fee. It is the dlja mnn£ra A, 
which oouiains all the universe—protects and nourishes it* It k reoitOBr form, and the five 
elements—earth, wntcr, fine, air, and ethen It is symbolized by the triangle noting on it« ImsOt 
which 18 found in the diagram of tho (jarMa-^Adtjt above the five-leaved lotus enclosure in the 
Survajna section (PI. xvi). The fult-blowu lotos (in reality, the sun) k abo its symbol* 
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The locattOD of the Malrix-eleinetit is m the Ea«fc, and is symbolized by the rising of 
the 

The fajra^idfH and Gariia*{iidf.H are one, for Wisdom cannot esist without lleason, nor 
Reason without TVisdomp and this is expressed by the Mcimh/a of the Two Parts, as well as by 
the miiilrii of the Bh Elements (v. ^sirofanii). The Union of the Spiritual end the Material b 
symbolized in Nepal by the (lame rising from the lotus-flower or ntoon^escent (v. FajraMafiva) 
and by the flame rising from the Miaia as seen in the paintings on the inside of the coTcrs of 
the MS. Add^ 1643 in the University Libmryp Cambridge; in Tlbet^ by the aJoht branob in ihe 
ambrosb vase; in China, by the willow in tbeia^a^; in Japan, by the issning from the 
nn]bn:]tiia vase (Pi. x^^}p and in both the Cliinose and Nepalese (Ttie Ja[;ftneseyiq-yajr^ 

contains three segments.) The aaxtra^ * Om* mnni padme, huip I' b an expiession of the Mystic 
Union (v^ as is also the mudrd Qt the dognui-tic form of Avulokitesvam i the Ni-o signify 
the Two Parts. In fact, the Toga school of JIahayana Buddhbrn b founded on the Owe-neu of 
the rajritiUdik and GarMotlMtu, 

(S*) llufirJ of Buddha Supreme and Etemah The wrists arc cro^aed at the breast 
which indicates inten^ity^ and the hands bold symbole, usualiy the t-ajm and Spi'cist 

mttdrd of Vftjradhara, Sainvaru^ Tmilokya^djaya^ and of moat of tbe gods when holding their 

Fa/rdtana (S J v, Amna^ 

Fara (S.) or F^^jrad^I^ Mudm of Charity. The arm b pendenti, with ali the fingers oxteoded down- 
ward, and the palm turned outward. J/wJm of the TSrfilfl and of many godss. 

FUdra (S.) Buddhist monaatery. 

ri/a(S.) (J, Siu^i.) Root, undix, sood. Tlie ^rm of a nMtnfm (v.b.)— a manlra-seod. A eija 
mantra fs n lottor or t^'llablo ueed in castiiig^ bihjIIs und in the invocatixiie of the Roda (v, dMra^i 
and ttuUaita). The demcata came fn>m the Tn the I^vjd £dmla it is written: ‘ from tlie 

of the letter 1', air; from that of the letter Jt, fire; from that of letter F (or B), water; 
from that of the letter L, earth, and from the letter A proceeded Alsaia, or ether (v. Vaj/adiAfu 
and Om)* The most commonly known oj/fl mantra is that of Avalotitolvara,' Hril' w'hich La 
a eontroctioD for Hride^ or ‘ (Sacred) Heart 

Viivatajra (S.) Lit. *doublo-r^Va ■. or thunderbolt, is the epccisl eyaibot of Ushaishavijayn and 
Amo^hasiddhn and his iakti, Tini. Samvara has it in bis head-dress, v. Fajra, 

Fitatka (S.) Sludrd of argument. The dogmotic attitude la represented with the arm bent and all 
the fingen extended upward, except either the index or the ring Enger, which touchee the lip of 
the tbnmh, forming the ' triangtilar pgeo*. The palm of the hand is turned DUtaurd. afystic 
gesture of the Tilrila and of the eight Bodhisaltva. Tn .lajjan the madra called temmui corresponds 
with the vitarht, the only difference being that the index and thumb do not touch at the tips. 
The thumb is pressed against the palm of the hand. 

YiUhyttm ('!’.) Lit. ' Father-Mother*. Attitnde of a god (jab) when embracing his iakfi (yasi), also 
called ' in tajra attitude 

Yafiaa (S.) Demons in the suite of Kuvera. 

JifSB (S.) Vehicle, v. Tri-lfdna. 

>V«-y<i«y (C.) Lit. ■ fcmale-malo’, or the two first canees. The primal caiiaation is represented by 
a circle divided into two equal parts. In China tlie two equal segments arc in tadjiole shape. 
In Nepal they are divided by a wavy line (v. Hodgson, The Javtml of th dtiafie Sodotf^ 
vol. xviii, PI- 111). Tn Japan the corresponding symliol is a circle divided into three equal 
tadpole-tilwped segments. 

i'aya (S.) From the Sanskrit root YuJ or' union’. It signifies the union of the Spiritual with the 
Material, or communion with the Univereal Spirit, and is represented by the Mamla/a of tlie 

Two Plart«^ V* Fairocas^, 
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The Ytign u the praeUce of ecstatic meditation, and was introduced into HiDduism by 
FktoSjaU in the second century B.c. It wns grafted on the MabSy&iia System by AsaSga, in 
the middle of the sixth oentuty A.n., introduced into Chinn a.d. 720, and into Japan by Ko1j 3 
Daishi in the ninth oentiiiy. 
yogaedtya (8.) Lit. 'school of Yoga’, 

Ztteii (J*) Small Japnnceo travelling shrine in which is enshrined the imago of a god. 
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Fnd5, 7, 23p 32, 33-^, 101, 

— special chaiuoteristiaa, 33. 

^ representationa of, 33. 

-— oa I4i-5t 152- 

Fugen [Samautabliadra)t 6, 32* 34. 

— reprmntailDu of, 46. 

Fultu-jC-ju, 30 tt. 


Ftikn-Keujaku Kwan-uon* 77^ SO- 

Fuu-wing (0.), Tfl’ange-p dkor^^p, 134. 

Gandh&Ta, 18, 19* 34, 59* 75, 78, 84, 140. 
Gaudkarvas, 148. 

Ourhhiidhatu, 85, 152; a* Gloseaty, Vt^mdhatu- 
Garudas, 47, 40, 49, 50, 66. 143, 147* 

" legend of, 155* 

Gautama Buddha, 22t 23, 46, 74, 75^ 94, 96, 115, 
146. 153, 155, 157. 

{T,), SiUtapatra, 121. 

Gedug-pa (Yellow Bonnets), 4, i7fi.j 46* 136* 145* 
158-9. 

(If.), K^lyapo, 14. 

(iI*V Kikyap, 14. 

•;;ua^^5rtktrA (1?.), Arliat, 155. 

mGonp Braiuxei (Maliik&Ja)^ legend of* 144—6* 

~ teprusentatlou, 145. 

(J*), Trailokya-vyayft, 100- 
gfuth^p(fi 3li-Ia (T.), MJ-k-fasvp, 159, 

Gsang-Hgnib ( Yama), 136. 

— reprEBentiitio]i of, 136. 

(T*), Yamlutaka 145* 

^l^dm^-riaam-pa^ r^al-ma (T*), Ua1iiiJaliavijaj5, 

120 . 

GuhyaaauiHja (SaugHlui), 126. 

Gup Klrari^ VyQba. 2, 61* 

Oye-raD Kwamuon* 74- 


HllShala-Lokeiva^, 53, 06* 
HariharilMirivIlhajiodhhava, 52, 66* 

Maritl, 42, 70, 75^6, SI, SI n,, 86, 115, 150. 

— reptcaentatiima in rndin^ 75; In Java, 75; 

Gandhi achooli 75; Chinese Tnrketbnt 76. 
Hnyagrlva, 59, 63, 66, 60* 82, 117, 118^ 130^ 134. 

— reaeinblanee Kwnn-tion, 83. 

— Tibetan, MaugnlijM:i, Clune@e* and Japane§e 

names, 142. 

— Bpecinl eharocierlttica, 142. 

— Invoi:aGon of, 142. 

— popular form, 142; irhen rnitikcd bf Atifia, 

142 ; other forma. 142-3; with wings, 

143; form frum 1431 Jiymbelio form. 

I4S; A. ife-to Kwmu-uoti, 

Hayc fCwau-noUj 72, 07. 

(T*)* Ma?l;u4ri, 96. 

Hevajra, 123* 

— Tibetan and Mongolian nomee* 125* 

— Bpeciol cbaractenfltlca* 12&. 

— reproHentationa of, 125, 128, 132. 

Hovnjra Tanteu, 125; 128, 144, 145. 

Hkiayina* 35, 36, 348- 

Hinemteatig, 16, 22* 36* 48, 5S, 68, 70, 75, 79, 
S4, lOS, 107, 153* 

Eiu-kioj 29, 79. 

(T.), AniitEbho* 36., 

^od-rntn (T.), Ka4yapa* 14* 

(T), Mirfcl, 117. 

Hohk^'sajcinai, 46. 

Hone, white* 55, 82 n., 63; White Horae Monastery, 
83; in f^blnto shrines, 83; mount uf Ts'oxigs^pa, 
134* 
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How, btai! of, IS th& bair of the B^-la Kwts- 
non^ 62, 83^; of Heyagtiva, 142; of HirfcT, 

ns, 

^ ai Kdii, 82; iia Eesthaka, 82; as Limgta, 142* 

— legend of Sis^ihalii^ S5f 82. 

HilTyuji (tciDple)j 64^ 8S, 

30 S6. 

HohsO (eect)^ 2 a.* 28 a,, 79, 

4p i^jP^a-roe-^'^t {T,)^ ArjIvilohitt&Tmj 

64* 

Hsi-wasg-niaj 74. 

EQ-k*uag-ieiiig (C.), Akiiftgerhhar 88. 

Hu-<jhih-chC (G-)g X^kapHe^ HS. 

Ichi-butjiii» 2 a-p 39* 

Imlra, 15| 4Sp 81. 

Jembaia, 35, 123, 138, 156. 

— reprcai?»tatiovi 140. 

JttiigiiH Tlrfi, 3 OS. 

^ — rep¥ieEcatat.ios of, 108. 

— ^ greeo form, lOS a., 109. 

-— yellow form, 110. 

(M4 SfahftkiK H3. 

JikoksK 150. 

JiiS, 28, 82, 34, 42, 82, 80, BQ, 9L 
~ special diorficterirtioA, 93. 

— r^prrsontaUone ofp 93. 

— grosp of six iizus, 93. 

JQ^oi-klya, 10 u* 

3fLatte4irari. 3. 

Jodo^hii (Pure L^d eect), 39. 

(M.), Ti'oii^'k’e-pa, 158. 

JOroiiji (templfc), 85* * 

Ju^chi-men Kwsii-nas, 64^ 77, 80, 82* 

— representation of, 81* 

Jula Jokiaq^ (E*), Dipoakara, 11. 

Juatei Kwsa-aoap 77, 80, Si* 

K2Uacskra< 123. 

— Tibelnn imd Moagoliaa aamea, 128^ 

— jipeelai ebaracteristlca, 123, 

— form aa Bodhmttva, 128. 

—' represeatstios Jui Ti-daia, 126. 

— reptesestatioDB in Tibet, 128, i29. 

Kill, 103. 

KanuilokA, 48. 

Kauakaoimii, % 34, 45, 

K'msg-hsj (emperor)^ 72, 87. 

Kiisjor, 128. 

Kantlp^, 82, 148. 

K9u:a;ada-^Vy6ba, 81* 

Kar-gyn-pa, 4^ 46^ 15B- 
Kartna, 101. 

Karmavajra* 3. 4* 

mKvgrnb bDod-oame (DalsMajira), 134, 144. 
KiAyapa, 9, 14, 22,33. 45, 153, ISi. 167. 

■— 'inbetmi aad Motigolian najnea, 14. 

^ special cfauTActerietiK, 14. 

— represantatioDS of^ 14. 

Rfiiyepii Haloiiga, 1 % 54, 54 il 


Kegos 29 n., 32. 

Kei-kwA. 29, 79. 

kiU-jm likin i^ri (lf.)< Saia^mtl, 113. 

Ke£l, 68. 

X1iadtTAva^‘Tlri> represeatatloa of, 110* 
Khet^v8bga, 104 ; e. Glossary. 

Kboahilal (emperor), 125, 144. 

KhnmhlmpdjL, 148. 

KuLog-san-xe (C.jK Traildkyx-Tijayx, lOO. 
Kiao-ta-mo (C.), S^ye-mpni, 15* 

Kiksta ^Pxo, 81* 

Min^^d pib0(M.), Bhrlka^i, 110. 

Kings (The Five), 147. 

^TibeUs Biuaes, 150^ 151* 

— representatioas of, 150, I5L 

Klnoarais, 339. 

Kiahi-jie'kwa (J.J, pom&grtuiate, synibcil of Kwaa- 

sot3, 85p 86. 

— symbol of Tfijt, 107. 

(ijgress form of Koyasn KwKn-noa)^ v. 
Hiritl. 75, 76, 77, 81-8. 

(T.), Hxg8ijuQA. 156. 

KsbC Daishi, 29, 39, 70, 79, 165* 157. 

Kokosso (Akyagarhha), 34, 89. 

Komoku, 160. 

KOmyS (empress), 64^ 85. 

Kjong5^ legend ot, 152. 

— reprewinUtion of, J 52. 

— hs Attribute I Qloafiary, tsq^ra. 

KoagOsAtte, 6-7, 46> 101- 

— speoial cbxrscterlsticB, G* 

— represeatatmno of* G. 

— as Aizen-myC-O, 7, 

Koyasu KwAn-non (Giver of Cbildrea), 75^ 76, 77j 
78, 84-8* 

— Irgend of, 84-85. 

— syiubeUe rngnlbcsace, 85. 

— mUd forms^ 65, 66. 

^ Dgrw form, 85, 85 n. 

KmkuccbAtida, % 29, 46. 

Krieb^, 103* 

k*TO ^^-etin^-fna (T.), Bbnkii^h IEO. 

Ksbit^rbba, 32, 34, 42, 44, 45, 90-1^ 

— ‘ TibetaUp Mongolian, Chtneiie^ and JApsiiese 
Dames, 90, 

—^ special chamcLenktios, 90- 

— represeDtetiobj of, Lu Tlbet^ 90; Chinese Tur- 

keetan^ 91 * as Maeter of the sk worlds of 
Desire, 91 ; Japanesa fanD^ 91 ; as Tl-t^ng, 
92 ; a^ Jizo, 93. 

KimD-tsi-tsai fo (C*), Sang-doir 126. 

Kakai (K5b5 DaLshi^ 28, 79, 157, 

Kmulriw 98. 

Komar^jlvA, 36, 66. 

Knnt^paa-K'an, 158* 
kmi-tu IfZ^n-po (^f*), ^inaDtAbbadra, 40- 
(T,) KnryknJll, 112. 

Kumkiilli, 22^ 3$^ 102^ 105. 

^'Hbetaii uainr^ 112, 

— special ebaracteristics, 112, 

— form from a a^AaTta^ 112. 

— repr^eniatiaas of, 112. 
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Knreni, 70, 7S, 112, 110, 130,131, 132, 13Q 41. 

143, H4, H8, 149, 150. 

— Uble of tUffereiii roinkH, 138. 

— Tibetan, MongoUwi, Chitiesa, and JafiaueBe 

m.mmi 13®- 

1—special cbanwterifdc*, 139. 

ab^c of, 138; form awordu^ to Hindu 
loKF, 138! re|»re9eat»tio«» »n IJidin oM Woi»l, 
140; Gondhifft School, HO. 

— Yi-dani form, HO- 
-.— popular form, 140> 

—- Dhantmpnla forto, HI, 

— accompooied by eight VeiiravonM, 141. 

" Tantra form, 140. 

— sa Lokapilo, 140. 

Kwang*i»u, reprewiitetioo of. H®: 

Kwan-iion, 7, 32, 34, 40,42,53. 54,5o, S6,88. 72, 
100. 103. 

__ table of different fonna, 77. ^ 

_ three early forme, 78 ; eonfnsiott of ee*. 78. 
-popular forme, 80? group <f IJt 

*^u,iohi-iiwi>, 81 i Sen-ju, 81 ; Jun-tei^ 81,82, 
Fak&'Keiyaba, 82 ; Ba-t^ 82, 83; ^o^i-rtn, 
83, 84; Koyaeu. 84-8 ; gitiup of ihirtyHbree, 

Krra«*Bhi*yiD, 39, 42,45, 53, 54, 53,56. 65,67-73, 
75, 100, 103. 

— table of differeut fontia, 07. 

_ popular reprMculatiun, 71 ; e* oung-tM, ri, #» 

MiiUhehen, 71-2; apeciai fotB«, 72,73; Tadtra 
forma, 73. 

Kwun-yin; Kwan-Bhi-ym. 

Kwaznii (emperor), 80* 

Kvo-liai, 67. 72. 
ttye-ba-rd^-tje (T,% Hcvajre, 125. 

tahclmnft, lOn., 17. 19 ; t. Gltwery, 
lakehmi, 61, 103. 

Lolita ViBlnm, 9- 

{eai»-«rnl (T.), Beg-to'e, 134,136- 

Xiba^mOi 122, 127, 130, 131, 135. 

— Tibetan, Hongoli^ and Sanakrit namee, I3.i. 
special cliaiacteristicB, 132. 

— leprei^entatlona, 132, 133. 

— ISytm^woVldnl, 133 j fear ferociatw god- 
deeaee, 133. 

Lien Tftiing (latua Bchool)^ 38. 

Lion 67, 37 n., 96# 99, 

^ tnfiuiit I 

— throne, 14, 21 1 t . Glossary# aiafwi. 

L«flii&,34, 192. 

^ representation of, 122. 

Lohan, 147, 156^ 196. 

Joita, 61, 100 n. 

Lokap5la, 139. H I, 147 148-50. 15 p. 

^ Sanskrit names of the liour Lokapila, H^9j 
Chinese Jwunefl, H9; Japmaesc naoies. 160. 

— abode ot 148; iiDpoTt 4 uit events ip the Mo of 
the BndJba nt which they asebted, 148. 

^ representations in Indian 148-*9+ 
symbolle meaniiig ofj, 149- 


Ijoknp^lar repreMPlationa in Chinei 149 ; in Japan, 
t$0: in Chinese TnrkestaHr 160. 

C^-)* Famelavail, 119* 

Loucg-iitti 7^, 74i .1 

VLn-dban-rgyd“po (Baddlia UtBraU^r of ths for- 

pentff), 18, 86 Hh# 94. 

Lungia (eiry borsfl), 142i 
Luvong^ repHsentstioa ofn 16L 

ma-m (T.), Mahfima)^, 126. 

If Idliyamllw siyBtei#T 156 ! «- GloBaary. 

Hahabhhrata, 139. 

MaltOcakra, 123* 

Mahicakra-VajrapSiii. 47* 

— reprenentatiau 50* 

Uah&dcm (Siva), 56, 61* 

MahakSla, 130, HO, H3-5. , 

— Tibetau, Hcnselian, Chui«e, and Japanese 

imineSj 143. 

— SMCUI chararteriatics, H3. ,**.;„ 

-Trliest forme of. H3; m Nepal. H4^ 

.Mojigolift. 144; leprcsL-ntatioii as Soupdkarp 
liU oi 144; other 

naGonpc-Bnmizei^ 144,145 ; as Uai-ko-kn, 145. 
Mah^iniy&t 1^3^ 

— Tibetan and Ghinesc nameif, I 2 O- 
—- special charactcristic^f 126- 
“ repmeMiitationa of, 1^6- 
Habimayuri, 109, 

MalkEniga^ 40. 

MaharHj4iiau-MiiS^jnAn, 69. 

— represenlatioPB of, 98. * , „ 

Jlab&atbana-pr&pta, 32# 34, 39^ 

_ Cbinfise and Jopan^ pnnacih 190. 

^ $peela] charactenstiCB# lOD* 

— to China, 100. 

>— ID Japan, 100. 

Mabieukha-k5ya, 10 n. 

Maliftvaetu, 10, 11, 13, 17, 28. 
alahaylna. 4, 21, 23, 36. 44, 54, 55, 59 n., 70. 79. 

82, 103, 132. 153. 156, 167 j r. GloBeary- 
66# 82, 

fnjciijdprt (Ms), Maitreya# 20* 

Maitreya, 9, 12, 13, H, 20-2, 90, *** 

45 55, 59. 68, 88, 89. 90, 94, lo6. 159. 

— Tibetan, lIongoliaD, Chinese, and Japaoew 

iiAineH# 20h 

- — spccisl characteiifiticsii 20 - 
- — ^ reprcsentnlions of* 21^2, 

Makwrevaktri-^likipT, 183. 

36. 102. 

— represcn^tiflii of, 122- 

Madhs (diTina mind}, 5,10, 17# 26, 30- 
Maudak, 6.29, 30, 34, 85, 96. 152; «. (.Iftwaiy. 
nifftu, 62, 149; w* Gleesary. 

Meni Kambnin, 54. 

Ma5jiUgoaha, 95, 96, 97. 

— tBpreaenUtton of. 98. „ „o j- ii 

MaliiidrI, 3, 13. 20, 32. 33. 3fi, 36. 

46. 49. 56, 57, 59. 64. 66, 89, 92. 94, 1 13. 
132, 136, 144, 145, 159, 

I ~ table of different forma, 95* 
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MftJSjnin, TibeUn, irongoliwSjChineMt und Japuncse 
ELiitrief, 96- 

— Kp«dftl chflinctenstice, 96; Lirtli of^ 96. 
popular form, 971 rtpmeeentoliona with sword 

sjid book, 9@ I with blue lotuf p 9S, 99; other 
forms, 99; m Cbiua aiid Japad, 99. 
Mafljii^l'JnQaiifLsattTa, 95- 
llAl^uv&jrc^ 95, 129^ 

Mank 23-1, 141* 156. 

— Sanskrit^ Tihetra , Mongol bn, CMoew, and 

Japanese munes, 23. 

— special chflincterifitic&i, 23+ 

— represeniatlotis of, 23i 24+ 

Maotm^ 30, 06; if. Qltjsmrj, 

Mfinashl-Buddhu, 26, 29^ 41, 43^ 44, 55, 69, 

63, 88, H8. 

— table of, fl- 

— systeiDi of, 9. 

— groups of, 9- 

Mira, 16, 18, 36, 90, 154. 

MirTcT, 33, 69, 102, 109, 117-19. 

— Tibetan nml Japourioso dames, H 7* 

— spccid dmractonsticB^ 117. 

— titles of* 117 I as li^^ajmyarSJiI* U7. 

— - 6rst representations of, 117^ as godilcss Anrom 

of the Aryans, 116; as Aiokakluta^ 1181 
yellow form from 118', rod feroeloiis 

6nm, 118. 

-— white form from aStf^tui^ 118. 

— as n 118. 

— representation in Japan, llS, 1 19+ 

M&ridibton (J+), M^cT^ 117^ 
maf-me mdsad (T.), Ihpfinkarn, IL 

mnai gnguliin joqiaqii (M.), Yairoenua, 28. 
Maudgnlylyona, 19| 100. 

Mayl, 16, 148+ 

Mftyijalekramfiiy&TaLokite^Tira, 53j 96, 

inc*og~^ daA-j)o^i saftt-r^tfos (T)., n. Adi-Kuddba. 
Megbn, 12, 12 Ei+ 

Morn (Alt Sumern), 100+ 166. 

ni^orv-po (T.), Mabilkilla, 143+ 

Miso-chon, 42, G9, 71, 72, 87, 88. 

— legend of^ 73-4+ 

(T.), Akshobhya, 34. 

M]-lo-& (C.), Mnitreya, 20. 

Mi-la ras-pa, 147. 

— nnm n is TlbetSD, 159. 

■ — representation of dciGcd form, 159. 

Mingti (etnporor), 16^ 70* 83, 96. 

Kio-ken, 33, 33 il 
Miroku (J,)^ 5faitiieja* 20, 34+ 

Miasaku, legend of, 162. 

Monja (kfiTyntirT), 32, 33. 

—- represeiitatioiie of, 99. 

iftanirt (!5b), Eayagrlsa, 142. 

MncalLn^, 18, 154. 

5tndrl, 28, 30; r. Glossary. 

5ty6ky6jucbineha, 162 n. 
lIjTobai^B, 23- 

Na^i'un (oracle of), 160. 

Nlgabodhi, 29. 


na^err^un<t hakm (M.), Kagti^oiiD, 166. 

Nagar^utia, 29, 40. 147^ 149, 153, 164. 

— Tilifttaii and itongoljsn names, 156. 

— legend of^ 1SS+ 

— as Patrinreh, 167, , 

— representation of doLEed form, 157, 158* | 

Nagns (serpent gods), 15* 48, 49, 68, 113 n., 118, 

140, 147, 153-6, 157. 

— Buddha Liberator of the Nftgoi, IS* 

— Niga king Mucalinda, 18^ 154. 

• — wliite snake aa attribnir^ 108; as manifestation 
of SarasratT, 113^ 166. 

tba Kagor^ja Nanda, 132, 155; mounts of the 
Lokapila,. 14S i king of the Nag&s, 149, 165- 
-— seat of Niga worship, 153^ 154. 

— the Elipatpi Nign^ 163^ 

— NigBs in Bud^iit legendi^ 164; aymbolio 

meaning, 154. 

— different representatioutj 164« 

— Naga woTship in Japan, 154; m Eenten, 114+ 

154-S* 

— Klgse and Grtruejas, 166* 

“ alj^e of, 156i 

Kakula, ae Lohan* 139 o., 166. 

— M attribute* 139, 140, 140 n. 

N^masBiigiti, 3, 98. 

rrafn^n^'^t (T.)j AkoiuignTbba, 89. 

Nanda, 132, 156. 

Ka-ro iiik^h^-aiiyod-tn& dikinl, 102, 162. 

— special characteristica^ 121. 

— repreBenUtioDS of* 121. 

Kicliiren, 86. 

K]dlna-KathH+ 148. 
niduher'^ji^kii (M.)* Avalokite^voia, 54. 
N!lakaii|liaryivaIoklte£vsra, 62, 68. 
NdAmbara-YajiiaplJU, 47* 

— repressntatioti of, 50. 

NU* 147. 

— abode of, 151. 

^ as t wo kings, Misbliaku and Kongo, 151, 162. 

~ as the VldyirSja, 152. 

— symbolic mcanLug of, 152. 

Nirmliia-klyii, 9-1 i* 26, 

NLrriiiTk, 9, 14, 19. 36, 38, 44, 63, 138, 156; i?. 
Glossary. 

iwghopfmn dstra ei# (M.), Green Tflri, 108. 
Kyo-i-rin Kwan-nou, 59* 77* 80, 83^. 

— non-Taiitra form, 93. 

— reprcEentatldn in Chliui, 93-4; in Japan, 34; 
as CinU^nanlcakra, 84. 

Mfdcpra (If.), ViyradbiTB, S, 

Cm, 2, 64, 59. 86, 135; n. Glossary, 

Omi-t'o fo (G+y Amitibha, 36. 

O-mi-to FC* 38-9, 100- 
’— representations of, 39+ 
oq^f^hid-in jirUgAn (M.), AkiiagarbbiL 09. 
oto^i {M.),l£ank, 23. 

pad-ma htjun-i/^as (T.), Fadmasatnbhftva, 167, 
Fadmonartc^araj 60* 66„ 
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PatlpiEi[iAi>ip 2^3 52, 56, 57 t S8-b2, 69* * 1. 

7s, 70, 80p loe. 

— Jnpftnese tianip. 56. 

Epecid cbitrflLi2t*riflticB, 58+ 

“ repnjBent^tioiifip 58, _59. 

_with twelve erntPOtioiw* 69-2+ 

rkdiTuiAambhAViip 70, 97, 131* 147^ 150| 151- 

_Tibclan nanic ef, 157* 

_ep^eiol cbuniElerifft'ics of dtified fonup 157, 

— legend of^ 157^ 158. 

— rtspreBenUtioiis of? 158- 

Pagfl-jift 144-5. 

pUfiSirS Mountain of Fiye 

Peaki* 98. 

PEndeirl, 36. 

Pandura* 102 + _ 

— teproBentfttion of, S22+ 

Rio-sbeng-fo (C,), 

PiminitiB, 43, l&4r o. GloBaurjf, khafJthora. 
PftiHnirvfc^f 16, 483 H8. 

PartiMuvi^rE, 102* 

— TibeUn 1 

^ Rpeclul characte ristieSf 119- 

— reprceentationa of, HO. 

F&r?alt, 56^ 101, 103* _ 

Pstrm, legend of, H8! P- Glof»|7. 

Pe-liar {o** Po*<llfi»r), reprCMalatioa of, 15i. 

Phurba, 143 J o- CImbUI?, 

Phyi'Hgrub (Yiuna), 135. 

— repreaenlatioD rf, 135, 

Pi-lo-obC-nBi (C.). Vnlroauie, 38. ^ 

Pi.mib.ma4'cu-W,.-kiing (C.), H2. 

Fi:gi(li3la3 23| 75 5 as one of the Lo-hiwi, 15ti. 
Faecidon, 143. 

Fotak (m+), 55, 69, 

Pi'abbdlarBtiia, 28. _ **- 

PraiaiiAwnitii, 3, £0, 35, 59. 102, 120. 153, 1S7. 
^ : TLboteu and Moiigobm nnnw*. 

— oharaoteruitios, 116+ 

— reproBentations ofr 110. 
i—^ CLa Bjuibol, 97^ 115> 116. 

Praj^jka, 20- 

Pretu, 62, 62 □+, 90, 93 1 b- Gloisfiry. 

PritlilTl, 61- * 1 1 

l^Tiien ^Sftniftutttbniulni), 40. 

— representation of, 46, 

Purtm Mnitriya^iTpalni, 68, 
pW 60, ra, 74, 87, 

Pn-tiiiiff-fo (C>). Aksbobbye, 34. 
pUjoff-na rdo-rji (T.> VBjnipini, 48. 

qatnwjha »in (M.), Samantabbadra, 46, 

QuAtkam {Kwsii-jiu), 69 n. 

reprcMtiUtlon of, 152. 
lUhu, 49, 112- 
E&htile (Lo-han), 156 p 
B nk3ini], 23, 147* 155. 

EUcfibsea, 55, 821 b. GloBaary. 

lUktrt-LokeAvar*, 52, 66. 


T(U-gcig-ma (T^ Ekaje|i, HI* 

ro^'ian (M+), UibBiehBviJftyi* 120. 

Batnagarbha, 9s 

Fatimpiini. 27, 55, 42, 44s 45, 51- 

— Epeci^ charaotoiiatiM* 51« 

^ representations of, 5L 

iibttruLBainhliava, 14, 26, 27, 26, 30 Oi^ 32^ So, 45, 
61, U5p 122, 123, 141- 

— Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinese^ and Japans 

names^ 35i 

— apieeial cbaJmeteriBUci, 35. 

— Tcpreffeottttions, 35+ 

(T.), Vajradl^Ta, 3+ 
rdiHfj^ (T.), Yajrii^ttva, 4. 

Benge-no-in, 63 a., 83 ; t?- Glo^r^, bttara^Bodhu 
rg^(d-^*tn-hihi (T.), Lokapila, 148, 
rrMrt. 117* 

RikshaYaktti, 122. 

(T+), EiitnaBwinbLava, 35. 

Ritiu (seeti, 01, 35. _ 

C^*) * ^ Birocaiia, 28. 

raam-^ (T.), Kavenv, 139* 

Eo-Ura-ai-bl Tir*, 105- 
(T.), Hajagriva, 142s 
Hudra, 64t 65- 
HdpOfdliUtti, lOj. 44,. 45* 

Bari KwaO'DOO, 74, 87, 

Ryuxu KwAli-Bon, 87, 

Saddbama prttirilpftK 20. « ^ i e 

SmldbnrmapiindaTlba (L*tua ef tbe Oooa I^w), 13, 

30, 68,85,90,100. . 

SiidbttCjL, S7, fls-e, 07,100, 10!, 111. Hi, 

118, ISO. 143, 146 : V. Glofsairy, 

Salmi (Biclm), 48, HS. 

^kti, 28, 73, 103, 106. 

rSfto tlh"ki-iddh. fakti. l»2, lS2i Its. 

121; ft GlMsaty, , , ,+ ,o 

9. 12; ll’ 

26. 33, 36. 40. 45, 48, S4, 65, 5f. 03, 68. &2. 
90. 04, 06, 100, 137, 164, 1S7. 

_ Tibetan, ItongollsJi, Clunese, and .Tapanert 
nftffiM, 15* 

_Bp<>eial ebttTPfcCtoristics, 15. 

. ^mbolic forCM nfp 16, 17i 
_ arst statues of, 16, 17. ^ 

__ Indlaa repreaentatiens^ 17, 18 1 -^fipWi 

Barmiu Siam. Ceylon, Chiaa, and 
17-20* Oandlilm Bfibool, 18, 19* a cmMp 
19 j ascetic^ 19; parJiilrTBpa, 19; dogaiatic 

Sanmntebuib^fo! 27, 39. 32, 34, 42, 44 45, 40. 99. 
^Tibelaa, Moagolian, ChineBe, and JapEuieM 
lynaes, 45. 

—r S]^ial tlutracleri^ticB, 46* 

-—- representations of+ 46.. 

^amimtamukliav 64, 60. 

Bamaatarija (Tftiiia)s 136 s 
BaaibliDga-kiTH, 10> Hf 43^5, 

RiMpTarL, 123, 13S. 

_Tibetan and Chinwe names, 127, 
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Sntnvikra, epccilJ charncteribiicK, 127. 

'— incamjitiQQEp 127* 

— tBprefteiitfiticoui ] 2T. 

SAjichi (topee), 16, HB* 

Simg-dui, 12S. 

■— Tibe^Q nud Chinese nameSp 126* 

— »ped^ cbarActerixtice, 126. 

— repnGBcntatioi] of, 126. 

S&tig^ 2 o.p 1L 

— repree^DtaiiQn of Sai^ha persemifiod, 1B, 20^ 

26p 92; V, Olowfj* 

San p»‘]o (C.Jt SimTaro^ 127* 

Sui-ah]-ii-«iaiig (K waB-yin), 67* 73. 

Bapt& HatDfi^ 142 j v. ClosEary, 

SarnTOtTp 60^ 61, 96, 102, 103, 108. 

— Tibetnn^ Moiigoli(ui> OKitieae, imd Japtmeso 

names, 113* 

— ipecial cbaractariHtioB, 113. 

— repmenUUou^ of, 113 j aa Tajm-Saraarati, 

113; forEDs from adu^i^Aa, 111; a^ Benteo^ 
, 113, 114, 154* 16S* 

S&ripnlra, 19, 36. 

>SarvB-baiddha^kiiil, 121. 
SAm-nlsaTHna-viahlcambhr, 42^ 44, 63. 

-— Tibeiat], MoDgulian, Chinese, ejid Japweee 
names, 94. 

— special dkaractcristics, 94. 

— represciitatiou as Dli^ni-EodbbattTa, 94 ; as 

Yi-dnm^ 94. 

San'tsavaril^iani bbsgirati (Pamaiavari), 119, 
Seiihz or DAl-aaiBlii (MibOslhanaprapta), 32, 33* 
40, ICO. 

Sen-ju K^on-non, 77^ 79, 80* 

—- reprwj^tation of, 81. 

(T*X 116* 

sgrd^T (T*), White T&fi, 107. 
gfffol-ljiiHi (T.), Green 108, 

#5rra/-Bw (T*V TSri, 105. 

Shaknmoni (j.), 16. 

(T.), ^kya^miini, 15. 
Shi-chi-fu-ko-jm, 149, 

Sbrn-gon (aect), 2 n., 3, 7* 23, 27, 29, 29 n.^ 30p 
31, 32, 79, 10^ 82, 85, IS?* 

SbLD-raik, 32, 39, 78. 

Shin-shD, 39. 

Shinto. 79* 79 n. 

StiOl>CaeL]kyi>> 151. 

Sb3 KwBXL-noa, 68, 77, 86. 

— rspreeentatioD of, 80, 81, 

ShOtoku Taialii, 79* 149. 

SliD-zDko-i)o-babik, 93. 

Siddhai-karfriB Kfaltju^ri, 95. 

— rq>reariiUtvc^ of, 99* 
tffftmum (il.), mkja-mimj, 15. 

Sikld, 9. 

Siipbnla, 55* 

Sit^banada, 57 n., 71^ lOS; Glofsaty, 
SlzpbAti^cbi-AvalokitosvaTTi, 52, 57-8. 

— ispecUl cbazacteristita, 57* 

— rspresentatlonii of* 57, 50, 

— ri*prrpentfittDii uniting formi of Ma?ijii£ti and 

A^alQkiLaj 53. 


SiiplmnMa-LokfllTarfi, 2Sn*, 52, 64. 96. 

— reprcscnfatloii of* 57, 66. 
Ktipbdnnda-MajlJagosba, 95. 

Siiphan^a-sidliaDj^ 57* 

Sit{iliavakirA 102, 133. 

— representation nf, 122. 

Sitatapatra, 102. 

— and Ifongolum names, 121* 

— spiral elianucttristies, 12L 

— repTssentatiemB of, 121, 

SfUtaifii (Wbite Tira), 105. 107-8, 

— Tibetan and Mongolian damos, 107» 

^ fi|kecial cljaraeten^ics, 107. 

— symbolic meaning, 107. 

— representfitSoD of, 107-6, 

^ Tara of the ScTcn Eyes, 1 Ofl. 

— Tanbta fora, 108* 

— in Japan, 108. 

Bivii, 47, 50p 56, &8p 60, 61, 64, 65, 66* 80, 103, 
118. 

(T*)^ The Five Kings, 150. 
eman-i&la (T\ Manb^ 23. 

Sting-sgrob (yama), 135. 

— representation of, 137* 
spt^an-raf-gzigs (T.)* Avalolcitcsvanii, 54. 

^ramana, 65 n. 

^rlmabavajralihairava f antra, H6* 
Srong-tsan-^m-po (Tibetan Idng), 16* 64, 55, 55, 
97,105,107. 

Sail-kiu-kaiig (C.), TfijrapTmi, 48. 

Slupcv, 10, 17* 20. 22, 51, 89* 148 5 tr. Glo&sary, 

S{lan-t?n-l(i-sa-taili (C.), Vp-jraEaltva* 4 f 
Sudhana-KutnkTai 63, 143, 

Suikn (empi ess^). 78g 79. 

Stgata, 48. 

SnkliiTati, 36, 55, 57* 7S, 104, 166. 
Stikb5vatl-%70tia, lOO. 

Sniuaiikirli (Ts'oa-k a-pa), 166. 

Snmetlha (Smuntl), 12, 12 n., 43, 155. 

Sumutu (Mt.), 16. 68* 49, 139* 146* 151* 

Bnndarlp 12. 

Snng-lee Kwitn-yin (Giver of Soiie), 67, 68. 

—- reprosentatioiis of, in Chinese Tnrkeatati, 70; in 
Clilnii* 71 ; as H£j-its, 75-6; as Koyasu- 
s Kwan umip 84-8. 

Suja5j|pinLtifam&dbj eOtni^ 151. 

Sur)n, Gl, 106, 125. 

— as gnu God^ 118^ 

Sat™, 54, 55> 69| 96. 137* 144 ; tr. Gbfisary* 
SLivaixuiprnbhJL^Baim, 54. 

Sv&bbavika, 3, 6 k 
Svnstika, 17, 19 ; e. Glossary. 

Svpyanihhu (Ad I-Buddha). 2, 6^ 97* 

SvayandjliO'pur^^ 97. 

Syfimatiiii (Green Tara), 108-9. 

— Tibetan and Mongolian nnmej^, 108. 

~ ipecial ^hatnet erjstivBj 1 08. 

— roproflentation of, 108; 109; as 

Dbanauds, 109. 

— Tilts 0 / the Four Dreads, 109* 
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qai/hm (M.). Tlws Ivings^ 150. 

T^ho, 28 . 

Ta-huall-ki^-l^ilug (Ci)s 126. 

Tairo*TO^T<*lfiiiJ^tsap ] ] #* 

Tftntr*, 21p 3i0p 02. 79, Hi 5 Qloesaiy, 

Taoism, 39^ G9. 

Ta-piexi-t^^Bi-t'ieQ figiu {C)^ Sfirsivati^ 113, 

Tara. 35, 41. 49, 54, 59. SO. 62. 63. 66, 72. 103, 
106-r,Mir. 121. 124, 143. 

— Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinew. anc! Japaneaa 

nftin pffj J05 \ mefliun^ ofSanakrit naiue, 105. 

— epeoial duLraf temtio^. 105. 

^ worship of, 105^ 105 

— birth of, 105. 

— incaroatjonsp 105, 106. 

— symboUo moaning of Iba Wliit^ and Greon Tii^, 


106, 106 in 

— hret Tdufcm faring, 106^ 

— group of tweiatj^-on* Tirfla, lOS? 107* 

— popular form of. non-Tautra, 106, 107^ Tan Era, 

107; In Japati^ 1071 i» CUua. 108. 

— apeoial forms, 107-22. 

— ■ as iSakii of Amoghasiddbu, 122* 

Ta-eh^n-wang (C.), Maliikala, 143. 

Ta-skib-chih (Mubiatbanapifcptn), 39, 100* 
Tftthigala, 9, 10, 24, 40, 42, 41. 154; r. Gloftsary. 
Tan-li (C.), 137* 

Tendai (sect), 29 n,, 80, 82. 93. 

ThabdoDg-sbMrab, 30 ; tJ. Glossary, Pharmac^xkra^ 
Ting^kuang-fo (C*), Dlpankars, IL 
Ti-tcaog, 42, 45, 90t 137. 

— ipecial characteristioiv 92* 

-— legend ofp. 92. 

— reprosentaiiou ofp 92. 

— aocompanied by tJie Ten KiiigH of Hell, 92. 
Ti-taang eOtra. 92, 137, 

Tokcboip representatiOD ofp 151. 

Tokugawa ^hogunutOp 86. 

T'o-lo {C*)p Tari, 105. 

To-woDj representatioii of, 149. 

ToyukkBini^ no Kami, 79. 
Ti«iIokyava4amkanL-Loke4vatu, 52, 66* 
Tiuilo^a-vi^yo, 6, 42, lOO-L 

Ctdnese and Japanoae haiDos, 100* 

Qkal characteristics, 100* 

Dtations from aAdlbana, 100; in Japan, 
identiiicatioD with 
(rijaya'-karma, lOI* 

Vjaya-sidhana, lOO* 
a heaven, IS. 17, 48, 82, 137. 

* ‘ * . : erystem of 10* 11, 26, \ Gloisaiyp 

|, 81 ; t?H GIoaBuiy, 

^ . p. Glossttry. 

•' jte.}, KnTcra, 139* 

5 u., ISO, lS2p 15L 
^iib^Iian and duneae names, 134. 

/ ■apecud charactenatica, 134. 

^ roprawntations of, 134. 

Tse-hnin. 37; o* Glossary, italoi'a. 

(T*), 37. 

Tiseng-ohang, repi^sentatioii oFi 149* 

TsWi-k^vpA. 97, 136, 147 



v s • 


Tp'oM-k'a-po, nftmo in Tilietan and Ifongolian, 150^ 

— special clmraelerisUea of doiSed form^ 158, 

— where boni, 158 ; legend of, 159* 

— ropresentaiiona of, 159. 

Ivunda (T.), CnndA. 115. 

Tuahita, U, 15, 20, 21, 22, 30, 43, 44, H8, 1S9- 


Udayana (king), 18, 19. 

Ugra-Tftrii, v* Eka^t^ 

IfMn (K), Lhji'ino, 132. 
ilFii V^')^ Akehobhya, 34. 

UpEyikA 20. 

Ct^, 4, 15; V, Ginesaiy. 

Uflliaa, 103. 

L'sbnisha, 4, 10, 17, 45, 127; iK Glossa^. 

Ushiiltihavijayi^ 32. 102. 

— Tibetan and Mongolian uamesj 120. 

— speeial Gharactorwlics, 120. 

— represctitutions of^ 120- 

— in a Iripd, 120* 

UtpaJa, 12, 96, 08, 106, 106 n., 108; «■ Glossary, 

(M,), ITajrapft^i. 48. 

VadSlf, 113. 

Vaireeaiia, 3, 23, 26, 27. 28, 29-33* 34* 39 il, 45, 
46. 105, 114. 118. 120. 122* 123, 152, 167* 

— Tibetan^ Mengolian, Chinese, and Japanese 

tiameSr 29- 

— special cbameteriitics, 29. 

— as Ad.i-Buddba, 29^ 3Q. 

— representation in the VB;radhStu diagram ^ i 

in the Garblmdhitu diagium, 32; as Adi- 
Bnddha, 32 ; us Dbyltii-Buddha, 32. 
VaiSraTaM, 138, 139* 148, 149. 150. 

— reprefentutiou of, 141* 

Vajm, 48 n., 49, 49 fl.. 158; v* Glossary. 
VnjmbbBirAVa (Yamfintaka), representalion of 145, 
Viyra'dakinTp"^02. 

— lupresentatLon of, 122. 

Vajmdbara, 3-4, 34. 46, 48, 116. 

— Tibetan and MongoUan names, 3 ; other Sanskrit 

names. 3. 

’— special characteristiefl^ 3. 

— repreaentatlona of, 4. 

yqiradhMn. 29. 30, 31* 32p 33p 63, 152 
^ GJossury* 

Vigradhfitvltvar!, 29^ 102* 

— representation of, 122. 

Vi^raghsntip HO* 

Vajrt-haiii-^karft, 3^4 ; ft Glaasary. 

Vajroufiga MnJijuifirb 95. 

— r&pre&entaUans of, 99. 

VaJinlLiiknir, 110. 

Vajrftnnbhfiva-vritti^ 05- 

Vajiapini, 3p 13* 27p 33, 34, 38, 42, 44, 45, S6, 59, 
B4p 120p 132. 162, 155. 

— table of different forms, 47. 

— Tibetan, Mongolian, Clnnese, wnd Japtmeoe 

names, 40. 

— special tharacteriatics, 4@. 
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VaJrftpKni,reprMcatfttiott a& Dhytu L-Bodbkattrap 49; 
^ Yi-dniD, 50; as DhftnnftpTila, 50* Qftmd* 
fonsp 50« 

Va.jraHmap 18, 3S ; v. GloBary, 

V^weattve, 3. 4-6, 23. S4, 101, 123. 1B7, 

—^ Tibtton* Chitte«e, luitl Jrtpaticso namesn 1- 
“ gpecifll chftrftoterisljcs^ 4. 

“ BjmboUc fonn^ 5. 

— rthpreeantAtioDB af, 5* 

“ as sisitti Dhyi4ii-Biicldti»p 26-7, 20* 
yajrasattv& (Hindu sage), 20. 

VpjroBpliotT, 11 Of 

Vaji-n-SarfWvalT, represeutation of, 113. 

Vpjra-Tiri, reproeentation of^ 110. 

Vajm-yarJllii 102* 117, 12 L 

“ mcarHAtioii and legend of^ 117* 

VarUliamukH, IISf 

Varilr, ll&F 
Varuna* 61* 125. 

VasadliftrS (or VaMndHaTi), 75,102,125, 132. ISO. 

— special ctiaTactoTiBiics* 115. 

^ rtptea^taljciia of, 115; ^ NnpBlese mlhiatareai 

lU. 

Vflju, ei. 125* 

Vllnveba Sbaater, 106 n, 

VrdySrtja, 152. 

Vlnala^ 144* 

Vipafiyi, 9, lOSn. 

TirOdbaka, 148. 

YirO^ksha, 149, 155* 

Virfipti* 18. 58, 60, 61, 66. 103. U4. 110. 182. 
Yishnu Pnra^, 65. 

YiM'abha, 9* 

YiAvapfini, 21>* 27, 42^ 44, 45* 58- 

^ Bpeci^ chaTacicrigiicB, 86. 

— represeotatiou of* 83* 

Vittdb 118* 

VyighraYikktii* 122* • 

Wfli-cbl-I-HOtvg, 18* 

Wan-cb'eng^ 106* 106 ». 

Wcn-Bhu-aUi-li (C.)* Mafiju^i!, 76* 96. 

— repr^Mntatiou of, 99. 

VYLccl king, 10. 16 n. 

Tal>-yum, 4, 31, 56,103, 124, I3l I b* OloSBary. 


YaksK 132, I33> 139* 148. 158. 

Yaksbinl, 75* 

Yaku-BLl (J.), HaiUat 23, 281 34. 

Yamii, 61, 74, 90. &2, 93, 125, 130, 132, 133, 
134^7. 145, 162, 153, 159. 

— Yibetiu], ^lodgolian, Chtftcae* and Japanese 

lumeB* 135. 

— ^tjnl ckaracteristice. 135. 

— Teberc located, 135^6. 

— legend of; 136. 

— aa Omng-Bgrnb, 136; as Phyt-fgnib, 136; as 

Snag-agnib, 137; as Yon-Io-fliTiDg, 137 ; eis 
K mma-Uf 1S7. 

YamEntakft, 35. 95. 99* t23* 130* !32, 136. 

— TIbeUiii Jloijgolkiip and Cbidese Dames* 145; 

YarioDa Eanskrit nntDes^ 146. 

— special ebDraEsterisUcff* 145. 

— popDlat farm, 146 ; simplieflt form* 14G, 

— iDDDifeatAtioD of Mafljuirb 145. 

— fonas ikS YftjrabboimYa, 145 ; in fddAofUi, 145 ; 

aa Yamkri* HO; in the SdmiiLhavajrftbimirDYa 

'iViDtn^ 146, 159^ 

Yamlri (YoDiIntaka), 145. 146. 

YgdiI, 185, 136. 

YKi5-fibLb-fo (C.)» Manlo* 23. 

Yen-Kwo K wan- hod, 87. 

Yen-lo-wang* 92, 135* 

— representatioii of^ 117 ; r, Ti-tstuig. 
YeD-mau-t^-kia (Of), Yamantata^ 145. 

Yi-dain* 47, SO. 

— table of, 123. 

— invocatioD of, 124, 

— popniar farm of, 124, 

— two claaaea of^ 124. 

— diierent forma of, 125-9. 

Yin-yang, 31. 122; v, OJoesaiy. 
rutring, 70, 75, 84, 96, 143. 

Yoga, 29, 30, 31, 103, 131 ; u* GI0OT17. 
Yognearya, 4, 29* 46^ 63, 79, 167^ 

Yogmabim, 3, 3 n. 

Yoriii (Kwaii-non)^ 72. 

VSrya KwaD-DOU* 87. 

Ynn-gar* 117. 

Zarotbnatras^ 9j 36. 

150. 
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^ COVT. OF IMjja ^ > 

^ NEW DELH,. ^ I 

Wease heJn nn i, 

«*ean and moving, ^ 
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